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AUTHORS'  PREFACE 

A  GENERATION  born  since  Abraham  Lincoln  died 
has  already  reached  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Yet  there  are  millions  still  living  who  sympathized  with 
him  in  his  noble  aspirations,  who  labored  with  him  in  his 
toUsome  life,  and  whose  hearts  were  saddened  by  his 
tragic  death.  It  is  the  almost  unbroken  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries  that  by  virtue  of  certain  high  traits 
of  character,  in  certain  momentous  lines  of  purpose  and 
achievement,  he  was  incomparably  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time.  The  deliberate  j  udgment  of  those  who  knew  him 
has  hardened  into  tradition ;  for  although  but  twenty-five 
years  have  passed  since  he  feU  by  the  bullet  of  the 
assassin,  the  tradition  is  already  complete.  The  voice  of 
hostile  faction  is  silent,  or  unheeded;  even  criticism  is 
gentle  and  timid.  If  history  had  said  its  last  word,  if  no 
more  were  to  be  known  of  him  than  is  already  written, 
his  fame,  however  lacking  in  definite  outline,  however  dis- 
torted by  fable,  would  survive  undiminished  to  the  latest 
generations.  The  blessings  of  an  enfranchised  race  would 
forever  hail  him  as  their  liberator ;  the  nation  would  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  mighty  counselor  whose  patient 
courage  and  wisdom  saved  the  life  of  the  republic  in  its 
darkest  hour;  and  illuminating  his  proud  eminence  as 
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orator,  statesman,  and  ruler,  there  would  forever  shine 
around  his  memory  the  halo  of  that  tender  humanity  and 
Christian  charity  in  which  he  walked  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  their  familiar  companion  and  friend. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any  thought  of  adding  mate- 
rially to  his  already  accomplished  renown  that  we  have 
written  the  work  which  we  now  offer  to  our  fellow-citizens. 
But  each  age  owes  to  its  successors  the  truth  in  regard 
to  its  own  annals.  The  young  men  who  have  been  born 
since  Sumter  was  fired  on  have  a  right  to  all  their  elders 
know  of  the  important  events  they  came  too  late  to  share 
in.  The  life  and  fame  of  Lincoln  will  not  have  their 
legitimate  effect  of  instruction  and  example  unless  the 
circumstances  among  which  he  lived  and  found  his 
opportunities  are  placed  in  their  true  light  before  the 
men  who  never  saw  him. 

To  write  the  life  of  this  great  American  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  his  relations  to  the  times  in  which  he  moved,  the 
stupendous  issues  he  controlled,  the  remarkable  men  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  has  been  the  purpose  which 
the  authors  have  diligently  pursued  for  many  years.  We 
can  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  our  labor;  only  those 
who  have  been  similarly  employed  can  appreciate  the 
sense  of  inadequate  performance  with  which  we  regard 
what  we  have  accomplished.  We  claim  for  our  work  that 
we  have  devoted  to  it  twenty  years  of  almost  unremitting 
assiduity;  that  we  have  neglected  no  means  in  our  power 
to  ascertain  the  truth ;  that  we  have  rejected  no  authentic 
facts  essential  to  a  candid  story ;  that  we  have  had  no 
theory  to  establish,  no  personal  grudge  to  gratify,  no 
una  vowed  objects  to  subserve.  We  have  aimed  to  write 
a  sufficiently  full  and  absolutely  honest  history  of  a  great 
man   and   a  great  time;   and  although  we  take  it  for 
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granted  that  we  have  made  mistakes,  that  we  have  fallen 
into  such  errors  and  inaccuracies  as  are  unavoidable  in 
so  large  a  work,  we  claim  there  is  not  a  line  in  all  these 
volumes  dictated  by  malice  or  unfairness. 

Our  desire  to  have  this  work  placed  under  the  eyes  of 

the  greatest  possible  number  of  readers  induced  us  to 

accept  the  generous  offer  of  "  The  Century  Magazine " 

to  print  it  first  in  that  periodical.     In  this  way  it  re- 

,  ceived,  as  we  expected,  the  intelligent  criticism  of  a  very 

\  large  number  of  readers,  thoroughly  informed  in  regard 

to  the  events  narrated,  and  we  have  derived  the  greatest 

/  advantage  from  the  suggestions  and  corrections  which 

S  have  been  elicited  during  the  serial  publication,  which 

\  began  in  November,  1886,  and  closed  early  in  1890.  We 

I  beg,  here,  to  make  our  sincere  acknowledgments  to  the 

/    hundreds  of  friendly  critics  who  have  furnished  us  with 

'   valuable  information. 

As  ''  The  Century "  had  already  given,  during  several 
years,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  pages  to  the  elucida- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  battles  and  campaigns  of  the 
civil  war,  it  was  the  opinion  of  its  editor,  in  which  we 
coincided,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  print  in  the  maga- 
zine the  full  narrative  sketch  of  the  war  which  we  had 
prepared.  "We  omitted  also  a  large  number  of  chapters 
which,  although  essential  to  a  history  of  the  time,  and 
directly  connected  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  still 
episodical  in  their  nature,  and  were  perhaps  not  indis- 
pensable to  a  comprehension  of  the  principal  events  of 
his  administration.  These  are  all  included  in  the  present 
,  volumes;  they  comprise  additional  chapters  almost  equal 
cin  extent  and  fully  equal  in  interest  to  those  which  have 
<  already  been  printed  in  "  The  Century."  Interspersed 
throughout  the  work  in  their  proper  connection  and 
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sequence,  and  containing  some  of  the  most  important  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  letters,  they  lend  breadth  and  unity  to  the 
historical  drama. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  presumptuous  if  we 
say  a  word  in  relation  to  the  facilities  we  have  enjoyed 
and  the  methods  we  have  used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work.  We  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  intimately  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  We  came  from  Illinois  to  Wash- 
ington with  him,  and  remained  at  his  side  and  in  his 
service — separately  or  together — until  the  day  of  his 
death.  We  were  the  daily  and  nightly  witnesses  of  the 
incidents,  the  anxieties,  the  fears,  and  the  hopes  which 
pervaded  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  National 
Capital.  The  President's  correspondence,  both  ofl&cial 
and  private,  passed  through  our  hands  j  he  gave  us  his 
fuU  confidence.  We  had  personal  acquaintance  and 
daily  ofl&cial  intercourse  with  Cabinet  Ofl&cers,  Members 
of  Congress,  Governors,  and  Military  and  Naval  Ofl&cers 
of  all  grades,  whose  affairs  brought  them  to  the  White 
House.  It  was  during  these  years  of  the  war  that  we 
formed  the  design  of  writing  this  history  and  began  to 
prepare  for  it.  President  Lincoln  gave  it  his  sanction 
and  promised  his  cordial  cooperation.  After  several 
years'  residence  in  Europe,  we  returned  to  this  country 
and  began  the  execution  of  our  long-cherished  plan.  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  gave  into  our  keeping  all  the  ofl&cial 
and  private  papers  and  manuscripts  in  his  possession,  to 
which  we  have  added  all  the  material  we  could  acquire 
by  industry  or  by  purchase.  It  is  with  the  advantage, 
therefore,  of  a  wide  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the 
leading  participants  of  the  war,  and  of  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  manuscript  material,  and  also  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vast  bulk  of  printed  records  and  treatises 
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which  have  accumulated  since  1865,  that  we  have  prose- 
cuted this  work  to  its  close. 

If  we  gained  nothing  else  by  our  long  association  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  we  hope  at  least  that  we  acquired  from  him 
the  habit  of  judging  men  and  events  with  candor  and 
impartiality.  The  material  placed  in  our  hands  was  un- 
exampled in  value  and  fullness ;  we  have  felt  the  obliga- 
tion of  using  it  with  perfect  fairness.  We  have  striven 
to  be  equally  just  to  friends  and  to  adversaries ;  where  the 
facts  favor  our  enemies  we  have  recorded  them  ungrudg- 
ingly ;  where  they  bear  severely  upon  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals whom  we  have  loved  and  honored  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  set  them  forth,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  coldness  and  ingratitude  to  those  with  whom  we  have 
lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  The  recollection 
of  these  friendships  will  always  be  to  us  a  source  of  pride 
and  joy ;  but  in  this  book  we  have  known  no  allegiance 
but  to  the  truth.  We  have  in  no  case  relied  upon  our 
own  memory  of  the  events  narrated,  though  they  may 
have  passed  under  our  own  eyes ;  we  have  seen  too  often 
the  danger  of  such  a  reliance  in  the  reminiscences  of 
others.  We  have  trusted  only  our  diaries  and  memoranda 
of  the  moment;  and  in  the  documents  and  reports  we 
have  cited  we  have  used  incessant  care  to  secure  authen- 
ticity. So  far  as  possible,  every  story  has  been  traced  to 
its  source,  and  every  document  read  in  the  official  record 
or  the  original  manuscript. 

We  are  aware  of  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  a 
book  written  by  two  persons,  but  we  feel  that  in  our 
case  the  disadvantages  of  collaboration  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Our  experiences,  our  observations,  our  ma- 
terial, have  been  for  twenty  years  not  merely  homoge- 
neous— they  have  been  identical.     Our  plans  were  made 
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with  thorough  concert ;  oiir  studies  of  the  subject  were 
carried  on  together ;  we  were  able  to  work  simultaneously 
without  danger  of  repetition  or  conflict.  The  apportion- 
ment of  our  separate  tasks  has  been  dictated  pm-ely  by 
convenience ;  the  division  of  topics  between  us  has  been 
sometimes  for  long  periods,  sometimes  almost  for  alter- 
nate chapters.  Each  has  written  an  equal  portion  of  the 
work ;  while  consultation  and  joint  revision  have  been  con- 
tinuous, the  text  of  each  remains  substantially  unaltered. 
It  is  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  in  every  part,  a  joint  work. 
We  each  assume  responsibility,  not  only  for  the  whole, 
but  for  all  the  details,  and  whatever  credit  or  blame  the 
public  may  award  our  labors  is  equally  due  to  both. 

We  commend  the  result  of  so  many  years  of  research 
and  diligence  to  all  our  countrymen.  North  and  South,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  do  something  to  secure  a  truthful 
history  of  the  great  struggle  which  displayed  on  both 
sides  the  highest  qualities  of  American  manhood,  and 
may  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  growth  and 
maintenance  throughout  all  our  borders  of  that  spirit 
of  freedom  and  nationality  for  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  and  died. 
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CHAPTER  I 


IN  tlie  year  1780,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  chap.  i. 
a  respectable  and  well-to-do  family  in  Rocking-  nso. 
ham  County,  Virginia,  started  westward  to  establish 
himself  in  the  newly-explored  country  of  Kentucky. 
He  entered  several  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  and 
returning  to  Virginia  disposed  of  his  property 
there,  and  with  his  wife  and  five  children  went 
back  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Jefferson  County. 
Little  is  known  of  this  pioneer  Lincoln  or  of  his 
father.  Most  of  the  records  belonging  to  that 
branch  of  the  family  were  destroyed  in  the  civil 
war.  Their  early  orphanage,  the  wild  and  illiterate 
life  they  led  on  the  frontier,  severed  their  con- 
nection with  their  kindred  in  the  East.  This 
often  happened;  there  are  hundreds  of  families 
in  the  West  bearing  historic  names  and  probably 
descended  from  well-known  houses  in  the  older 
States  or  in  England,  which,  by  passing  through 
one  or  two  generations  of  ancestors  who  could  not 
read  or  write,  have  lost  their  continuity  with  the 
past  as  effectually  as  if  a  deluge  had  intervened 
Vol.  L— 1 
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between  the  last  century  and  this.  Even  the  patro- 
nymic has  been  frequently  distorted  beyond  recog- 
nition by  slovenly  pronunciation  dui-ing  the  years 
when  letters  were  a  lost  art,  and  by  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  the  first  boy  in  the  family  who  learned 
the  use  of  the  pen.  There  are  Lincolns  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  belonging  to  the  same  stock 
with  the  President,  whose  names  are  spelled  "  Link- 
horn"  and  "Linkheru."  All  that  was  known  of 
the  emigrant,  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  his  immediate 
descendants  was  that  his  progenitors,  who  were 
Quakers,  came  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
into  Virginia,  and  there  throve  and  prospered.^  But 
we  now  know,  with  sufficient  clearness,  through  the 
wide-spread  and  searching  luster  which  surrounds 
the  name,  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  the 
family  since  its  arrival  on  this  continent,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Virginia  pioneer 
started  for  Kentucky. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  line  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge  was  Samuel  Lincoln,  of  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, who  came  to  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1638, 
and  died  there.  He  left  a  eon,  Mordecai,  whose  sou, 
of  the  same  name, — and  it  is  a  name  which  persists 
in  every  branch  of  the  family,^ — removed  to  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  Amity  township, 

1  We  desire  to  express  our  obli-  arisen  in  the  attempt  to  trace 
gations  to  Edwin  Salter,  Samuel  their  genealogy.  For  instance, 
L.  Smedley,  Samuel  Shackford,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Chester 
Samuel  W.  Pennypaeker,  How-  County,  son  of  one  Mordecai  and 
ard  M.  Jenkins,  and  John  T.  brotherof  another,  the  President's 
Harris,  Jr.,  for  information  and  ancestors,  left  a  fair  estate,  by 
suggestions  which  have  been  of  will,  to  his  children,  whose  names 
use  to  us  in  this  chapter.  were     John,     Abraham,     Isaac, 

2  The  Lincolns,  in  naming  their  Jacob,  Mordecai,  Rebecca,  and 
children,  followed  so  strict  a  tra-  Sarah— precisely  the  same  names 
dition  that  great  confusion  has  we  find  in  three  collateral  families. 
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now  a  part  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  died  in  1735,  fifty  years  old.  From  a  copy  of  his 
will,  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Register  in  Phila- 
delphia, we  gather  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property.  In  the  inventory  of  his  effects,  made  after 
his  death,  he  is  styled  by  the  appraisers,  "  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  Gentleman."  His  son  John  received  by  his 
father's  will  "  a  certain  piece  of  land  lying  in  the 
Jerseys,  containing  three  hundred  acres,"  the  other 
sons  and  daughters  having  been  liberally  provided 
for  from  the  Pennsylvania  property.  This  John 
Lincoln  left  New  Jersey  some  years  later,  and  about 
1750  established  himseK  in  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia.  He  had  five  sons,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
names  which  were  traditional  in  the  family :  Abra- 
ham,— the  pioneer  first  mentioned, — Isaac,  Jacob, 
Thomas,  and  John.  Jacob  and  John  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  the  former  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  took  part  as  lieutenant  in  a  Virginia 
regiment  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Isaac  went  to  a 
place  on  the  Holston  River  in  Tennessee ;  Thomas 
followed  his  brother  to  Kentucky,  lived  and  died 
there,  and  his  children  then  emigi'ated  to  Ten- 
nessee.^ With  the  one  memorable  exception  the 
family  seem  to  have  been  modest,  thrifty,  unambi- 
tious people.  Even  the  great  fame  and  conspicu- 
ousness  of  the  President  did  not  tempt  them  out 
of  their  retirement.  Robert  Lincoln,  of  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  a  cousin-german,  became  a  captain 
and  commissary  of  volunteers ;  none  of  the  others, 

1  It  is  an   interesting    coinei-  tive  of  the  President,  performed, 

dence,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  on  the  17th  of  May,  1837,  the 

we  are  indebted  to  Colonel  John  maiTiage   ceremony    of    Andrew 

B.    Brownlow,   that    a   minister  Johnson,   Mr.   Lincoln's   succes- 

named  Mordecai  Lincoln,  a  rela-  sor  in  the  Presidency. 
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CHAP.  I.  SO  far  as  we  know,  ever  made  their  existence  known 
to  their  powerful  kinsman  during  the  years  of  his 
glory.^ 

It  was  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  his  son  learned  the  probable  circum- 
stances under  which  the  pioneer  Lincoln  removed 
to  the  West,  and  the  intimate  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  his  family  and  the  most  celebrated 
man  in  early  Western  annals.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  on  account  of  his  association  with  the 
famous  Daniel  Boone  that  Abraham  Lincoln  went 
to  Kentucky.  The  families  had  for  a  century  been 
closely  allied.  There  were  frequent  intermarriages  ^ 
among  them — both  being  of  Quaker  lineage.  By 
the  will  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  his  "  loving  friend  and  neighbor  " 


1  Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived 
in  Washington  in  1801,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from 
one  of  his  Virginia  kinsmen,  the 
last  communication  which  ever 
came  from  them.  It  was  WTitten 
on  paper  adorned  with  a  portrait 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  in- 
closed in  an  envelope  emblazoned 
with  the  Confederate  flag  : 
"To  Abraham  Lincoln,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Northern  Con- 
federacy. 

"  Sir  :  Having  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
permit  me  to  inform  you  that  you 
will  get  whipped  out  of  yourboots. 
To-day  I  met  a  gentleman  from 
Anna,  Illinois,  and  although  he 
voted  for  you  he  says  that  the 
moment  your  troops  leave  Cairo 
they  will  get  the  spots  knocked 
out  of  them.  My  dear  sir,  these 
are  facts  which  time  will  prove  to 
be  correct. 


"I  am,  sir,  with  every  consid- 
eration, yours  respectfully, 

"Minor  Lincoln, 
"  Of  the  Staunton  stock  of  Lin- 

colus." 

There  was  a  young  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  the  Confederate  side 
in  the  Shenandoah  distinguished 
for  his  courage  and  ferocity.  He 
lay  in  wait  and  shot  a  Dunkard 
preacher,  whom  he  suspected  of 
furnishing  information  to  the 
Union  army.  (Letter  from  Samuel 
W.  Pennypacker.) 

2  A  letter  from  David  J.  Lincoln, 
of  Birdsboro,  Berks  Count j-,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  writers,  says,  "My 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  married  to  Anna  Boone,  a 
first  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone,  July 
10,  1760."  He  was  half-brother 
of  John  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
became  a  man  of  some  prominence 
in  Pennsylvania,  serving  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in 
1789-90. 
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George  Boone  was  made  a  trustee  to  assist  his  chap. 
widow  in  the  care  of  the  property.  Squire  Boone, 
the  father  of  Daniel,  was  one  of  the  appraisers  who 
made  the  inventory  of  Mordecai  Lincoln's  estate. 
The  intercourse  between  the  families  was  kept  up 
after  the  Boones  had  removed  to  North  Carolina 
and  John  Lincoln  had  gone  to  Virginia.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  son  of  John,  and  grandfather  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Shipley  ^  in  North 
Carolina.  The  inducement  which  led  him  to  leave 
Virginia,  where  his  standing  and  his  fortune  were 
assured,  was,  in  all  probability,  his  intimate  family 
relations  with  the  great  explorer,  the  hero  of  the 
new  country  of  Kentucky,  the  land  of  fabulous 
richness  and  unlimited  adventure.  At  a  time  when 
the  Eastern  States  were  ringing  with  the  fame  of 
the  mighty  hunter  who  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  achieve- 
ments which  will  forever  render  him  one  of  the 

1  In  giving  to  the  wife  of  the  Augusta  County"  says  he  married 
pioneer  Lincoln  the  name  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Winter,  a  cousin  of 
Shipley  we  follow  the  tradition  Daniel  Boone.  The  Boone  and 
in  his  family.  The  Hon.  J.  L.  Lincoln  families  were  large  and 
Nail,  of  Missouri,  grandson  of  there  were  frequent  iutermar- 
Naney  (Lincoln)  Brumfield,  Abra-  riages  among  them,  and  the  patri- 
ham  Lincoln's  youngest  child,  has  archal  name  of  Abraham  was  a 
given  us  so  clear  a  statement  of  favorite  one.  There  was  still 
the  case  that  we  cannot  hesitate  another  Lincoln,  Hannaniah  by 
to  accept  it,  although  it  conflicts  name,  who  was  also  intimately  as- 
with  equally  positive  statements  sociated  with  the  Boones.  Hissig- 
from  other  sources.  The  late  nature  appears  on  the  surveyor's 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  certificate  for  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Navj',  who  gave  much  intelligent  land  in  Jefferson  County,  and  he 
effort  to  genealogical  researches,  joined  Daniel  Boone  in  1798  in 
was  convinced  that  the  Abraham  the  purchase  of  the  tract  of  land 
Lincolu  who  married  Miss  Han-  on  the  Missouri  River  where 
nah  Winters,  a  daughter  of  Boone  died.  (Letter  from  Rich- 
Ann  Boone,  sister  of  the  famous  ard  V.  B.  Lincoln,  printed  in  the 
Daniel, was  the  President's  grand-  "  Williamsport  [Pa.]  Banner," 
father.     Waddell's   "Annals    of  Feb.  25,  1881.) 
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most  picturesque  heroes  in  all  oui-  annals,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  own  circle  of  friends 
should  have  caught  the  general  enthusiasm  and 
felt  the  desire  to  emulate  his  career. 

Boone's  exploration  of  Kentucky  had  begun  some 
ten  years  before  Lincoln  set  out  to  follow  his  trail. 
In  1769  he  made  his  memorable  journey  to  that 
virgin  wilderness  of  whose  beauty  he  always  loved 
to  speak  even  to  his  latest  breath.  During  all  that 
year  he  hunted,  finding  everywhere  abundance  of 
game.  "  The  buffalo,"  Boone  says,  "were  more  fre- 
quent than  I  have  seen  cattle  in  the  settlements, 
browsing  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane,  or  cropping  the 
herbage  on  these  extensive  plains,  fearless  because 
ignorant  of  the  violence  of  man.  Sometimes  we 
saw  hundreds  in  a  drove,  and  the  numbers  about 
the  salt  springs  were  amazing."  In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  however,  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
while  hunting  Avith  a  comrade,  and  when  they  had 
contrived  to  escape  they  never  found  again  any 
trace  of  the  rest  of  their  party.  But  a  few  days 
later  they  saw  two  men  approaching  and  hailed 
them  with  the  hunter's  caution,  "  Hullo,  strangers ; 
who  are  you  ? "  They  replied,  "  White  men  and 
friends."  They  proved  to  be  Squire  Boone  and 
another  adventurer  from  North  Carolina.  The 
younger  Boone  had  made  that  long  pilgrimage 
through  the  trackless  woods,  led  by  an  instinct  of 
doglike  affection,  to  find  his  elder  brother  and  share 
his  sylvan  pleasures  and  dangers.  Their  two  com- 
panions were  soon  waylaid  and  killed,  and  the 
Boones  spent  their  long  winter  in  that  mighty 
solitude  undisturbed.  In  the  spring  then-  ammuni- 
tion, which  was  to  them  the  only  necessary  of  life, 
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ran  low,  and  one  of  them  must  retui'n  to  the  settle- 
ments to  replenish  the  stock.  It  need  not  be  said 
which  assumed  this  duty ;  the  cadet  went  uncom- 
plaining on  his  way,  and  Daniel  spent  three  months 
in  absolute  loneliness,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
"by  myself,  without  bread,  salt,  or  sugar,  without 
company  of  my  fellow-creatures,  or  even  a  horse  or 
dog."  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  his 
situation.  He  never  approached  his  camp  without 
the  utmost  precaution,  and  always  slept  in  the  cane- 
brakes  if  the  signs  were  unfavorable.  But  he  makes 
in  his  memoirs  this  curious  reflection,  which  would 
seem  like  affectation  in  one  less  perfectly  and  simply 
heroic :  "  How  unhappy  such  a  situation  for  a  man 
tormented  with  fear,  which  is  vain  if  no  danger 
comes,  and  if  it  does,  only  augments  the  pain.  It 
was  my  happiness  to  be  destitute  of  this  afflicting 
passion,  with  which  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
afflicted."  After  his  brother's  return,  for  a  year 
longer  they  hunted  in  those  lovely  wilds,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Yadkin  to  bring  their  families  t6 
the  new  domain.  They  made  the  long  journey 
back,  five  hundred  miles,  in  peace  and  safety. 

For  some  time  after  this  Boone  took  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  The 
expedition  with  which  he  left  the  Yadkin  in  1773 
met  with  a  terrible  disaster  near  Cumberland  Gap, 
in  which  his  eldest  son  and  five  more  young  men 
were  killed  by  Indians,  and  the  whole  party,  dis- 
couraged by  the  blow,  retired  to  the  safer  region  of 
Clinch  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  dauntless  spec- 
ulator Richard  Henderson  had  begun  his  occupation 
with  all  the  pomp  of  viceroyalty.  Harrodsburg  had 
been  founded,  and  corn  planted,  and  a  flourishing 
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colony  established  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  In  1774 
Boone  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
to  escort  a  party  of  surveyors  through  Kentucky, 
and  on  his  return  was  given  the  command  of  three 
garrisons;  and  for  several  years  thereafter  the 
history  of  the  State  is  the  record  of  his  feats  of 
arms.  No  one  ever  equaled  him  in  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  character,  and  his  influence  with  the 
savages  was  a  mystery  to  him  and  to  themselves. 
Three  times  he  fell  into  then*  hands  and  they  did 
not  harm  him.  Twice  they  adopted  him  into  their 
tribes  while  they  were  still  on  the  war-path.  Once 
they  took  him  to  Detroit,^  to  show  the  Long-Knife 
chieftains  of  King  George  that  they  also  could  ex- 
hibit trophies  of  memorable  prowess,  but  they 
refused  to  give  him  up  even  to  their  British  allies. 
In  no  quality  of  wise  woodcraft  was  he  wanting. 
He  could  outrun  a  dog  or  a  deer ;  he  could  thread 
the  woods  without  food  day  and  night;  he  could 
find  his  way  as  easily  as  the  panther  could.  Al- 
though a  great  athlete  and  a  tireless  warrior,  he 
hated  fighting  and  only  fought  for  peace.  In  coun- 
cil and  in  war  he  was  equally  valuable.  His  advice 
was  never  rejected  without  disaster,  nor  followed  but 
with  advantage ;  and  when  the  fighting  once  began 
there  was  not  a  rifle  in  Kentucky  which  could  rival 
his.  At  the  nine  days'  siege  of  Boonesboro'  he 
took  deliberate  aim  and  killed  a  negro  renegade  who 
was  harassing  the  garrison  from  a  tree  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  away,  and  whose  head  only 
was  visible  from  the  fort.  The  mUdest  and  the 
quietest  of  men,  he  had  killed  dozens  of  enemies 

1  Silas  Farmer,  historiograplier  on  the  10th  of  March,  1778, 
of  Detroit,  informs  us  that  Dan-  and  that  he  remained  there  a 
iel    Boone    was    brought    there    month. 
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with  Ms  own  hand,  and  all  this  without  malice  and, 
strangest  of  all,  without  incurring  the  hatred  of  his 
adversaries.  He  had  self-respect  enough,  but  not 
a  spark  of  vanity.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Blue 
Licks, —  where  the  only  point  of  light  in  the  day's 
terrible  work  was  the  wisdom  and  valor  with  which 
he  had  partly  retrieved  a  disaster  he  foresaw  but 
was  powerless  to  prevent, —  when  it  became  his 
duty,  as  senior  surviving  officer  of  the  forces,  to 
report  the  affair  to  Governor  Harrison,  his  dry  and 
naked  narrative  gives  not  a  single  hint  of  what  he 
had  done  himself,  nor  mentions  the  gallant  son 
lying  dead  on  the  field,  nor  the  wounded  brother 
whose  gallantry  might  justly  have  claimed  some 
notice.  He  was  thinking  solely  of  the  public  good, 
saying,  "I  have  encouraged  the  people  in  this 
country  all  that  I  could,  but  I  can  no  longer  justify 
them  or  myself  to  risk  our  lives  here  under  such 
extraordinary  hazards."  He  therefore  begged  his 
Excellency  to  take  immediate  measures  for  relief. 
During  the  short  existence  of  Henderson's  legis- 
lature he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  not  the  least 
useful  one.  Among  his  measures  was  one  for  the 
protection  of  game. 

Everything  we  know  of  the  emigrant  Abraham 
Lincoln  goes  to  show  that  it  was  under  the  auspices 
of  this  most  famous  of  our  pioneers  that  he  set  out 
from  Rockingham  County  to  make  a  home  for  him- 
self and  his  young  family  in  that  wild  region  which 
Boone  was  wresting  from  its  savage  holders.  He 
was  not  without  means  of  his  own.  He  took  with 
him  funds  enough  to  enter  an  amount  of  land 
which  would  have  made  his  family  rich  if  they  had 
retained  it.     The  county  records  show  him  to  have 
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been  the  possessor  of  a  domain  of  some  seventeen 
hundred  acres.  There  is  stUl  in  existence^  the 
original  warrant,  dated  March  4,  1780,  for  four 
hundred  acres  of  land,  for  which  the  pioneer  had 
paid  "into  the  publick  Treasury  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  current  money,"  and  a  copy  of  the 
surveyor's  certificate,  giving  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  the  property  on  Floyd's  Fork,  which  remained 
for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  Mordecai  Lincoln, 
the  pioneer's  eldest  son  and  heir.  The  name  was 
misspelled  "  Linkhorn  "  by  a  blunder  of  the  clerk  in 
the  land-office,  and  the  error  was  perpetuated  in 
the  subsequent  record. 

Kentucky  had  been  for  many  years  the  country 
of  romance  and  fable  for  Virginians.  Twenty  years 
before  Grovernor  Spotswood  had  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  returned  to  establish  in  a  Williams- 
burg   tavern    that    fantastic    order    of    nobility 


1  111  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Reuben  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville, 
a  gentleman  who  has  made  the 
early  history  of  his  State  a  sub- 
ject of  careful  study,  and  to 
whom  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  information  in  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Lincolns  in 
Kentucky.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  lands  in  that  State 
owned  by  Abraham  Lincoln : 

1.  Four  hundred  acres  on  Long 
Run,  a  branch  of  Floyd's  Fork,  in 
Jefferson  County,  entered  May 
29,  1780,  and  surveyed  May  7, 
1785.  We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion the  original  patent  issued  by 
Governor  Garrard,  of  Kentucky, 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  this  prop- 
erty. It  was  found  by  Col.  A.  C. 
Matthews,  of  the  99th  Illinois, 
in  1863,  at  an  abandoned  resi- 
dence near  Indianola,  Texas. 


2.  Eight  hundred  acres  on 
Green  River,  near  Green  River 
Lick,  entered  June  7,  1780, 
and  sm'veyed  October  12, 
1784. 

3.  Fivehimdred  acres  in  Camp- 
bell County,  date  of  entry  not 
known,  but  surveyed  September 
27,  1798,  and  patented  June 
30,  1799  —  the  survey  and 
patent  evidently  following  his 
entry  after  his  death.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  was  the  five-hun- 
dred-acre tract  found  in  Boone's 
field-book,  in  the  possession  of 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  and  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  in 
Mercer  County.  Boone  was  a 
deputy  of  Colonel  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, Surveyor  of  Fayette 
County. 


Jefferson 
County 
Records. 
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CHAP.  I.  which  he  called  the 
Knights  of  The  Gold- 
en Horseshoe/  and, 
with  a  worldly  wisdom 
which  was  scarcely 
consistent  with  these 
medieval  affecta- 

tions, to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the 
British  Government 
the  building  of  a  line 
of  frontier  forts  to 
guard  the  Ohio  River 
from  the  French. 
Many  years  after  him 
the  greatest  of  all  Vir- 
ginians crossed  the 
mountains  again,  and 
became  heavily  inter- 
ested in  those  schemes 
of  emigration  which 
fiUed  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  leading 
men  in  America  un- 
til they  were  driven 
out  by  graver  cares 
and  more  imperative 
duties.  Washington 
had  acquii'ed  claims 
and  patents  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  the  West ; 

1  Their  motto  was 


Sic  jurat  transcendere  monies. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Lees  were  also  large  chap.  i. 
owners  of  these  speculative  titles.  They  formed,  it 
is  true,  rather  an  airy  and  unsubstantial  sort  of 
possession,  the  same  ground  being  often  claimed 
by  a  dozen  different  persons  or  companies  under 
various  grants  from  the  crown  or  from  legislatures, 
or  through  purchase  by  adventurers  from  Indian 
councils.  But  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing the  spirit  of  emigration  had  reached  the  lower 
strata  of  colonial  society,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
pioneers  began  pouring  over  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains into  the  green  and  fertile  valleys  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  They  selected  their  homes  in  the 
most  eligible  spots  to  which  chance  or  the  report  of 
earlier  explorers  directed  them,  with  little  knowl- 
edge or  care  as  to  the  rightful  ownership  of  the 
land,  and  too  often  cleared  their  corner  of  the  wil- 
derness for  the  benefit  of  others.  Even  Boone,  to 
whose  courage,  forest  lore,  and  singular  intuitions 
of  savage  character  the  State  of  Kentucky  owed 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  was  deprived  in  his 
old  age  of  his  hard-earned  homestead  through  his 
ignorance  of  legal  forms,  and  removed  to  Missouri 
to  repeat  in  that  new  territory  his  labors  and  his 
misfortunes. 

The  period  at  which  Lincoln  came  West  was  one  itso 
of  note  in  the  history  of  Kentucky.  The  labors  of 
Henderson  and  the  Transylvania  Company  had 
begun  to  bear  fruit  in  extensive  plantations  and  a 
connected  system  of  forts.  The  land  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky had  reduced  to  something  like  order  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  claims  arising  from  the  various 
grants  and  the  different  preemption  customs  under 
which  settlers  occupied  their  property.  The  victory 
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of  Boone  at  Boonesboro'  against  the  Shawnees,  and  chap.  i. 
the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  by  the  brill- 
iant audacity  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  had  brought 
the  region  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  and  had  turned  in  that  direction  the 
restless  and  roving  spirits  which  are  always  found 
in  communities  at  periods  when  great  emigrations 
are  a  need  of  civilization.  Up  to  this  time  few 
persons  had  crossed  the  mountains  except  hunters, 
trappers,  and  explorers  —  men  who  came  merely  to 
kill  game,  and  possibly  Indians,  or  to  spy  out  the 
fertility  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  speculation. 
But  in  1780  and  1781  a  large  number  of  families 
took  up  their  line  of  march,  and  in  the  latter  year 
a  considerable  contingent  of  women  joined  the  little 
army  of  pioneers,  impelled  by  an  instinct  which 
they  themselves  probably  but  half  comprehended. 
The  country  was  to  be  peopled,  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  peopling  it  but  by  the  sacrifice  of 
many  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  the  history  of  every 
country  shows  that  these  are  never  lacking  when 
they  are  wanted.  The  number  of  those  who  came 
at  about  the  same  time  with  the  pioneer  Lincoln 
was  sufficient  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  social 
order.  Early  in  the  year  1780  three  hundred  "large 
family  boats"  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
where  the  land  had  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Bul- 
litt seven  years  before,  and  in  May  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  passed  a  law  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Louis\ille,  then  containing  some  six 
hundred  inhabitants.  At  the  same  session  a  law 
was  passed  confiscating  the  property  of  certain 
British  subjects  for  the  endowment  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  Kentucky,  "  it  being  the  interest 
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CHAP.  I.  of  this  commonwealth,"  to  quote  the  language  of 
the  philosophic  Legislatm-e,  "  always  to  encourage 
and  promote  every  design  which  may  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge  even  among  its  remote  citizens, 
whose  situation  in  a  barbarous  neighborhood  and  a 
savage  intercourse  might  otherwise  render  them 
unfriendly  to  science."  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Transylvania  University  of  Lexington,  which  rose 
and  flourished  for  many  years  on  the  utmost  verge 
of  civilization. 

The  "  barbarous  neighborhood"  and  the  "  savage 
intercourse  "  undoubtedly  had  their  effect  upon  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  settlers ;  but  we  should 
fall  into  error  if  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
pioneers  were  all  of  one  piece.  The  ruling  motive 
which  led  most  of  them  to  the  wilds  was  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  lust  of  land  which  seems  inseparable  from 
the  race.  The  prospect  of  possessing  a  four- 
hundred-acre  farm  by  merely  occupying  it,  and  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  a  basketful  of  almost  worth- 
less continental  currency  for  an  unlimited  estate  at 
the  nominal  value  of  forty  cents  per  acre,  were 
irresistible  to  thousands  of  land-loving  Virginians 
and  Carolinians  whose  ambition  of  proprietorship 
was  larger  than  their  means.  Accompanying  this 
flood  of  emigrants  of  good  faith  was  the  usual  froth 
and  scum  of  shiftless  idlers  and  adventurers,  who 
were  either  drifting  with  a  current  they  were  too 
worthless  to  withstand,  or  in  pursuit  of  dishonest 
gains  in  fresher  and  simpler  regions.  The  vices 
and  virtues  of  the  pioneers  were  such  as  proceeded 
from  their  environment.  They  were  careless  of 
human  life  because  life  was  worth  comparatively 
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izations, — the  free-State  men  througli  apprehension  ch.  xxv. 
of  danger,  the  Border  Rnffians  because  of  their 
purpose  to  crush  out  opposition.  Strengthened  on 
both  sides  with  men,  money,  arms,  and  supplies, 
the  contest  was  gradually  resumed  with  the  open- 
ing spring. 

The  vague  and  double-meaning  phrases  of  the 
Lawrence  agreement  furnished  the  earliest  causes 
of  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel.  "  Did  you  not  pledge 
yourselves  to  assist  me  as  sheriff  in  the  arrest  of 
any  person  against  whom  I  might  have  a  writ  1 " 
asked  Sheriff  Jones  of  Robinson  and  Lane  in  a 
curt  note.  "We  may  have  said  that  we  would  j.n. hoUo- 
assist  any  proper  officer  in  the  service  of  any  legal  to?yof K^n- 
process,"  they  replied,  standing  upon  their  inter-  ^Sm^' 
pretation.  This  was,  of  course,  the  original  con- 
troversy— slavery  burning  to  enforce  her  usurpa- 
tion, freedom  determined  to  defend  her  birthright. 
Sheriff  Jones  had  his  pockets  always  full  of  writs 
issued  in  the  spirit  of  persecution,  but  was  often 
baffled  by  the  sharp  wits  and  ready  resources  of 
the  free-State  people,  and  sometimes  defied  out- 
right. Little  by  little,  however,  the  latter  became 
hemmed  and  bound  in  the  meshes  of  the  various 
devices  and  proceedings  which  the  territorial  offi- 
cials evolved  from  the  bogus  laws.  President 
Pierce,  in  his  special  message  of  January  24,  me. 
declared  what  had  been  done  by  the  Topeka  move- 
ment to  be  "of  a  revolutionary  character"  which 
would  "  become  treasonable  insurrection  if  it  reach 
the  length  of  organized  resistance." 

Following  this  came  his  proclamation  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  leveled  against  "  combinations  formed  to       me. 
resist  the  execution  of  the  territorial  laws."    Early 
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in  May,  Chief -Justice  Leeompte  held  a  term  of  his 
coiu't,  during  which  he  delivered  to  the  gi-and  jury 
his  famous  instructions  on  constructive  treason. 
Indictments  were  found,  writs  issued,  and  the  prin- 
cipal free-State  leaders  arrested  or  forced  to  flee 
from  the  Territory.  Governor  Robinson  was  ar- 
rested without  warrant  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
brought  back  to  be  held  in  military  custody  till 
September.^  Lane  went  East  and  recruited  addi- 
tional help  for  the  contest.  Meanwhile  Sheriff 
Jones,  sitting  in  his  tent  at  night,  in  the  town  of 
Lawrence,  had  been  wounded  by  a  rifle  or  pistol 
in  the  attempt  of  some  unknown  person  to  assas- 
sinate him.  The  people  of  Lawrence  denounced 
the  deed ;  but  the  sheriff  hoarded  up  the  score  for 
future  revenge.     One  additional  incident  served  to 


1  Governor  Robinson  being  on 
his  way  East,  the  steamboat  on 
which  he  was  traveling  stopped 
at  Lexington,  Missouri.  An 
unauthorized  mob  induced  the 
Governor,  with  that  persuasive- 
ness in  which  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians had  become  adepts,  to  leave 
the  boat,  detaining  him  at  Lex- 
ington on  the  accusation  that 
he  was  fleeing  from  an  indict- 
ment. In  a  few  days  an  officer 
came  with  a  requisition  from 
Governor  Shannon,  and  took  the 
prisoner  by  land  to  Westport,  and 
afterwards  from  there  to  Kansas 
City  and  Leavenworth.  Here  he 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  Cap- 
tain Martin,  of  the  Kickapoo 
Rangers,  who  proved  a  kind 
jailer,  and  materially  assisted  in 
protecting  him  fi'om  the  danger- 
ous intentions  of  the  mob  which 
at  that  time  held  Leavenworth 
under  a  reign  of  terror. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  who  has  kindly 


sent  us  a  sketch  of  the  incident, 
writes :  "On  the  night  of  the  28th 
[of  May]  for  greater  security 
General  Richardson  of  the  mili- 
tia slept  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
prisoner,  while  Judge  Leeompte 
and  Marshal  Donaldson  slept 
just  outside  of  the  door  of  the 
prisoner's  room.  Captain  Martin 
said :  '  I  shall  give  you  a  pistol 
to  help  protect  yourself  with  if 
worse  comes  to  worst!'  In  the 
early  morning  of  the  next  day, 
May  29,  a  company  of  dragoons 
with  one  empty  saddle  came  down 
from  the  fort,  and  while  the  pro- 
slavery  men  still  slept,  the  pris- 
oner and  his  escort  were  on  their 
way  across  the  prairies  to  Le- 
compton  in  the  charge  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
Governor  and  other  prisoners 
were  kept  on  the  prairie  near 
Leeomptou  until  the  10th  of 
September,  1856,  when  all  were 
released." 
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precipitate  the  crisis.  The  House  of  Representa-  ch.xxv. 
tives  at  Washington,  presided  over  by  Speaker 
Banks,  and  under  control  of  the  opposition,  sent 
an  investigating  committee  to  Kansas,  consisting 
of  Wm.  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  John  Sherman,^ 
of  Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Oliver,  of  Missom4,  which, 
by  the  examination  of  numerous  witnesses,  was 
probing  the  Border-Ruffian  invasions,  the  illegality 
of  the  bogus  Legislature,  and  the  enormity  of  the 
bogus  laws  to  the  bottom. 

Ex-Governor  Reeder  was  in  attendance  on  this 
committee,  supplying  data,  pointing  out  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  sources  of  information,  cross- 
examining  witnesses  to  elicit  the  hidden  truth.  Howard 
To  embarrass  this  damaging  exposure.  Judge  ^^fe^' 
Lecompte  issued  a  writ  against  the  ex-Governor 
on  a  frivolous  charge  of  contempt.  Claiming  but 
not  receiving  exemption  from  the  committee, 
Reeder  on  his  personal  responsibility  refused  to 
permit  the  deputy  marshal  to  arrest  him.  The 
incident  was  not  violent,  nor  even  dramatic.  No 
posse  was  summoned,  no  further  effort  made,  and 
Reeder,  fearing  personal  violence,  soon  fled  in  dis- 
guise. But  the  affair  was  magnified  as  a  crowning 
proof  that  the  free-State  men  were  insurrectionists 
and  outlaws. 

It  must  be  noted  in  passing  that  by  this  time 
the  Territory  had  by  insensible  degrees  drifted  into 
the  condition  of  civil  war.  Both  parties  were 
zealous,   vigilant,    and    denunciatory.     In    nearly 

1  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Its  methodical  analysis  and  pow- 

Howard,   chairman  of  the  com-  erful    presentation    of    evidence 

mittee,    the   long   and  elaborate  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular 

majority  report  of  this  committee  and    con\dncing    political    doeu- 

was  written  by  John   Sherman,  ments  ever  issued. 
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ch.  XXV.  every  settlement  suspicion  led  to  combination  for 
defense,  combination  to  some  form  of  oppression 
or  insult,  and  so  on  by  easy  transition  to  arrest 
and  concealment,  attack  and  reprisal,  expul- 
sion, theft,  house-burning,  capture,  and  murder. 
From  these,  again,  sprang  barricaded  and  fortified 
dwellings,  camps  and  scouting  parties,  finally  cul- 
minating in  roving  guerrilla  bands,  half  partisan, 
half  predatory.  Their  distinctive  characters,  how- 
ever, display  one  broad  and  unfailing  difference. 
The  free-State  men  clung  to  their  prairie  towns 
and  prairie  ravines  with  all  the  obstinacy  and 
courage  of  true  defenders  of  their  homes  and  fire- 
sides. The  pro-slavery  parties,  unmistakable  aliens 
and  invaders,  always  came  from,  or  retired  across, 
the  Missouri  line.  Organized  and  sustained  in  the 
beginning  by  voluntary  contributions  from  that 
and  distant  States,  they  ended  by  levying  forced 
contributions,  by  "pressing"  horses,  food,  or  arms 
from  any  neighborhood  they  chanced  to  visit. 
Their  assumed  character  changed  with  their  chang- 
ing opportunities  or  necessities.  They  were  squads 
of  Kansas  militia,  companies  of  "  peaceful  emi- 
gi'ants,"  or  gangs  of  irresponsible  outlaws,  to  suit 
the  chance,  the  whim,  or  the  need  of  the  moment. 

Since  the  unsatisfactory  termination  of  the 
"  Wakarusa  war,"  certain  leaders  of  the  conspir- 
acy had  never  given  up  their  project  of  punishing 
the  town  of  Lawrence.  A  propitious  moment  for 
carrying  it  out  seemed  now  to  have  arrived.  The 
free-State  officers  and  leaders  were,  thanks  to 
Judge  Lecompte's  doctrine  of  consti-uctive  treason, 
under  indictment,  arrest,  or  in  flight;  the  settlers 
were  busy  with  their  spring  crops ;  while  the  pro- 
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slavery  guerrillas,  freshly  arrived  and  full  of  zeal, 
were  eager  for  service  and  distinction.  Tlie  former 
campaign  against  the  town  had  failed  for  want  of 
justification ;  they  now  sought  a  pretext  which 
would  not  shame  their  assumed  character  as  de- 
fenders of  law  and  order.  In  the  shooting  of 
Sheriff  Jones  in  Lawrence,  and  in  the  refusal  of 
ex-Governor  Eeeder  to  allow  the  deputy-marshal 
to  arrest  him,  they  discovered  grave  offenses 
against  the  territorial  and  United  States  laws. 
Determined  also  no  longer  to  trust  Grovernor 
Shannon,  lest  he  might  again  make  peace.  United 
States  Marshal  Donaldson  issued  a  proclamation  on 
his  own  responsibility,  on  May  11,  1856,  command- 
ing "  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Territory  "  "  to  be 
and  appear  at  Lecompton,  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  law."  Moving  with  the  promptness  and 
celerity  of  preconcerted  plans,  ex- Vice-President 
Atchison,  with  his  Platte  County  Rifles  and  two 
brass  cannon,  the  Kickapoo  Rangers  from  Leaven- 
worth and  Weston,  Wilkes,  Titus,  Buford,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  free  lances  in  the  Territory,  began  to 
concentrate  against  Lawrence,  giving  the  marshal 
in  a  very  few  days  a  "  posse  "  of  from  500  to  800 
men,  armed  for  the  greater  part  with  United  States 
muskets,  some  stolen  from  the  Liberty  arsenal  on 
their  former  raid,  others  distributed  to  them  as 
Kansas  militia  by  the  territorial  officers.  The 
Governor  refused  to  interfere  to  protect  the  threat- 
ened town,  though  an  urgent  appeal  to  do  so  was 
made  to  him  by  its  citizens,  who  after  stormy  and 
divided  councils  resolved  on  a  policy  of  non-re- 
sistance. 
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CH.  XXV.       They  next  made  application  to  the  marshal,  who 

tauntingly  replied  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their 

Henate'^Ex'.    plcdges,  aud  must  take  the  liberty  to  execute  his 

8e8s."34th    process  in  his  own  time  and  manner.     The  help  of 

Coug.  Vol.     ^  ^ 

II.,  p.  77.  Colonel  Sumner,  commanding  the  United  States 
troops,  was  finally  invoked,  but  his  instructions 
only  permitted  him  to  act  at  the  call  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  marshal.^  Private  persons  who  had  leased 
the  Free-State  Hotel  vainly  besought  the  various 
authorities  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their 
property.  Ten  days  were  consumed  in  these  ne- 
gotiations ;  but  the  spirit  of  vengeance  refused  to 
yield.  When  the  citizens  of  Lawi'ence  rose  on  the 
21st  of  May  they  beheld  their  town  invested  by  a 
formidable  military  force. 

During  the  forenoon  the  deputy-marshal  rode 
leisurely  into  the  town  attended  by  less  than  a 
dozen  men,  being  neither  molested  nor  opposed. 
He  summoned  half  a  dozen  citizens  to  join  his 
posse,  who  followed,  obeyed,  and  assisted  him. 
He  continued  his  pretended  search  and,  to  give 
color  to  his  errand,  made  two  arrests.  The  Free- 
State  Hotel,  a  stone  building  in  dimensions  fifty 
by  seventy  feet,  three  stories  high  and  hand- 
somely furnished,  previously  occupied  only  for 
lodging-rooms,  on  that  day  for  the  first  time  opened 
its  table  accommodations  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
^dded  a  free  dinner  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  marshal  and  his  posse,  including  Sheriff 
Jones,  went  among  other  invited  guests  and 
enjoyed  the  proffered  hospitality.  As  he  had 
promised  to  protect  the  hotel,  the  reassured  citi- 

1  Sumner  to  Shannon,  May  12,  1856.     Senate  Ex.  Doc,  No.  10, 
3d  Sess.  y4th  Cong.    Vol.  V.,  p.  7. 
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zens  began  to  laugli  at  their  own  fears.     To  their    ch.  xxv. 
sorrow  they  were  soon  undeceived.     The  military 
force,  partly  rabble,  partly  organized,  had  mean- 
while moved  into  the  town. 

To  save  his  official  skirts  from  stain,  the  deputy- 
marshal  now  went  through  the  farce  of  dismissing 
his  entire  posse  of  citizens  and  Border  Ruffians,  at 
which  juncture  Sheriff  Jones  made  his  appearance, 
claiming  the  "  posse "  as  his  own.  He  planted  a 
company  before  the  hotel,  and  demanded  a  sur- 
render of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  free-State 
military  companies.  Refusal  or  resistance  being- 
out  of  the  question,  half  a  dozen  small  cannon 
were  solemnly  dug  up  from  their  concealment 
and,  together  with  a  few  Sharps  rifles,  form- 
ally delivered.  Half  an  hour  later,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrance,  he  gave  the  pro- 
prietors until  5  o'clock  to  remove  their  families 
and  personal  property  from  the  Free-State  Hotel. 
Atchison,  who  had  been  haranguing  the  mob, 
planted  his  two  guns  before  the  building  and 
trained  them  upon  it.  The  inmates  being  removed, 
at  the  appointed  hour  a  few  cannon  balls  were  fired 
through  the  stone  walls.  This  mode  of  destruction 
being  slow  and  undramatic,  and  an  attempt  to  blow 
it  up  with  gunpowder  having  proved  equally  un- 
satisfactory, the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  struc- 
ture given  to  the  flames.^  Other  squads  had  during 
the  same  time  been  sent  to  the  several  printing- 
offices,  where  they  broke  the  presses,  scattered  the 
type,  and  demolished  the  furniture.  The  house  of 
Governor  Robinson  was  also  robbed  and  burned. 

1  Memorial,  Senate  Executive  Document,  3d  Session  34th 
Congress.     Vol.  II.,  pp.  73-85. 
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Very  soon  the  mob  was  beyond  all  control,  and 
spreading  itself  over  the  town  engaged  in  pillage 
till  the  darkness  of  night  arrested  it.  Meanwhile 
the  chiefs  sat  on  their  horses  and  \4ewed  the  work 
of  destruction. 

If  we  would  believe  the  chief  actors,  this  was 
the  "  law  and  order  party,"  executing  the  mandates 
of  justice.  Part  and  parcel  of  the  affair  was  the 
pretense  that  this  exploit  of  prairie  buccaneering 
had  been  authorized  by  Judge  Lecompte's  court, 
the  officials  citing  in  their  defense  a  presentment 
of  his  grand  jury,  declaring  the  free-State  news- 
papers seditious  publications,  and  the  Free-State 
Hotel  a  rebellious  fortification,  and  recommend- 
ing their  ahatemcnt  as  nuisances.  The  travesty  of 
American  government  involved  in  the  transaction 
is  too  serious  for  ridicule.  In  this  incident,  con- 
trasting the  creative  and  the  destructive  spirit  of 
the  factions,  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts finds  its  most  honorable  and  triumphant 
vindication.  The  whole  proceeding  was  so  child- 
ish, the  miserable  plot  so  transparent,  the  outrage 
so  gross,  as  to  bring  disgust  to  the  better  class  of 
Border  Ruffians  who  were  witnesses  and  acces- 
sories. The  free-State  men  have  recorded  the 
honorable  conduct  of  Colonel  Zadock  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  and  Colonel  Jefferson  Buford,  of  Alabama, 
as  well  as  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county, 
each  of  whom  denounced  the  proceedings  on  the 
spot. 
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Shannon  to 


WHILE  the  town  of  Lawrence  was   under- 
going burning  and  pillage,  Governor  Shan- 
non wrote  to  Colonel  Sumner  to  say  that  as  the 
marshal  and   sheriff  had  finished    making    their 
arrests,  and  he  presumed  had  by  that  time  dis- 
missed the  posse,  he  required  a  company  of  United     %^^^l; 
States  troops  to  be  stationed  at  Lawrence  to  secure  ^ex.doS^ 
"the   safety  of  the   citizens  in  both  person  and   sithcong. 
property,"  asking  also   a  like    company  for  Le-       p.'  as. "' 
compton  and  Topeka.     The  next  day  the  citizens 
of  Lawrence  had  the  opportunity  to  smother  their 
indignation  when  they  saw  the  embers  of  the  Free- 
State  Hotel  and  the  scattered  fragments  of  their 
printing-presses  patrolled  and  "  protected "  by  the 
Federal  dragoons  whose  presence  they  had  vainly   gunner  to 
implored  a  few   days  before.     It  was  time    the     M^kTi?' 
Governor  should  move.     The  guerrilla  bands  with       p.  37/  " 
their  booty  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  free- 
State   men  rose  in  a  spirit  of  fierce  retaliation. 
Assassinations,    house-burnings,    expulsions,    and 
Vol.  II.— 1 
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skirmislies  broke  out  in  all  quarters.  The  sudden 
shower  of  lawlessness  fell  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just ;  and,  forced  at  last  to  deal  out  equal  protec- 
tion, the  Governor  (June  4)  issued  his  proclamation 
directing  military  organizations  to  disperse,  "  with- 
out regard  to  party  names,  or  distinctions,"  ^  and 
empowering  Colonel  Sumner  to  enforce  the  order. 

That  careful  and  discreet  officer,  who  had  from 
the  first  counseled  this  policy,  at  once  proceeded 
to  execute  the  command  with  his  characteristic 
energy.  He  disarmed  and  dispersed  the  free-State 
guerrillas, —  John  Brown's  among  the  earliest, — 
liberated  prisoners,  drove  the  Missourians,  includ- 
ing delegate  Whitfield  and  General  Coffee  of  the 
skeleton  militia,  back  across  their  State  line,  and 
stationed  five  companies  along  the  border  to 
prevent  their  return.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
accomplish  all  this  without  bloodshed.  "  I  do  not 
think,"  he  wrote,  June  23,  "  there  is  an  armed  body 
of  either  party  now  in  the  Territory,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  a  few  freebooters."  The  colonel 
found  very  soon  that  he  was  only  too  efficient  and 
faithful.  "My  measures  have  necessarily  borne 
hard  against  both  parties,"  wrote  Sumner  to  the 
War  Department,  "for  both  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  more  or  less  wrong.  The  Missouri- 
ans were  perfectly  satisfied  so  long  as  the  troops 
were  employed  exclusively  against  the  free-State 
party;  but  when  they  found  that  I  would  be 
strictly  impartial,  that  lawless  mobs  could  no 
longer  come  from  Missouri,  and  that  their  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  Kansas  was  brought 

1  Shannon,  proclamation,  June  4,  1856.    Senate  Ex.  Doe.,  3d  Sess. 
34tii  Cong.    Vol.  m.,  p.  47. 
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to  an  end,  then  they  immediately  raised  a  hue  and  chap.  i. 
cry  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the  United  States 
troops."  The  complaint  had  its  usual  prompt  effect 
at  Washington.  By  orders  dated  June  27  the 
colonel  was  superseded  in  his  command,  and  Brig- 
adier-General P.  F.  Smith  was  sent  to  Leavenworth. 
Known  to  be  pro-slavery  in  his  opinions,  great  ad- 
vantage was  doubtless  expected  by  the  conspiracy 
from  this  change.  But  General  Smith  was  an 
invalid,  and  incapable  of  active  service,  and  so  far 
as  the  official  records  show,  the  army  officers  and 
troops  in  Kansas  continued  to  maintain  a  just  im- 
partiality. 

The  removal  of  Governor  Shannon  a  few  weeks 
after  Colonel  Sumner  once  more  made  Secretary 
Woodson,  always  a  willing  instrument  of  the  con- 
spiracy, acting  Governor.  It  was  under  this  indi- 
vidual's promptings  and  proclamation,  Shannon 
being  absent  from  the  Territory,  that  Colonel 
Sumner,  before  the  arrival  of  the  orders  super- 
seding him,  forcibly  dispersed  the  free- State  Leg- 
islature on  the  4th  of  July,  as  narrated.  For  this  isse. 
act  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  was  not 
slow  to  send  the  colonel  an  implied  censure,  perhaps 
to  justify  his  removal  from  command;  but  not  a 
word  of  reproof  went  from  President  or  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  acting  Governor. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  after  the  organization  of  Kansas 
Territory  the  Missouri  River  was  its  principal 
highway  of  approach  from  the  States.  To  anti- 
slavery  men  who  were  unwilling  to  conceal  their 
sentiments,  this  had  from  the  very  first  been  a 
route  of  difficulty  and  danger.     Now  that  political 
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strife  culminated  in  civil  war,  the  Missourians 
established  a  complete  practical  blockade  of  the 
river  against  the  Northern  men  and  Northern 
goods.  Recently,  however,  the  Northern  emigra- 
tion to  Kansas  had  gradually  found  a  new  route 
through  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  great  consternation 
was  created  in  pro-slavery  circles  by  the  report 
that  Lane  had  arrived  at  the  Iowa  border  with  a 
"  Northern  army,"  exaggerated  into  fabulous  num- 
bers, intent  upon  fighting  his  way  to  Kansas. 
Parties  headed  by  Lane  and  others  and  aggregating 
some  hundreds  had  in  fact  so  arrived,  and  were 
more  or  less  provided  with  arms,  though  they  had 
no  open  military  organization.  While  spies  and 
patrols  were  on  the  lookout  for  marching  com- 
panies and  regiments,  they,  concealing  their  arms, 
quietly  slipped  down  in  detached  parties  to  Law- 
rence. Thus  reenforced  and  inspirited,  the  free- 
State  men  took  the  aggressive,  and  by  several  bold 
movements  broke  up  a  number  of  pro-slavery  camps 
and  gatherings.  Greatly  exaggerated  reports  of 
these  affairs  were  promptly  sent  to  the  neighboring 
Missouri  counties,  and  the  Border  Ruffians  rose  for 
a  third  invasion  of  Kansas. 

Governor  Shannon,  not  yet  notified  of  his  re- 
moval, reported  to  General  Smith  that  Lecompton 
was  threatened  with  an  attack.  General  Smith, 
becoming  alarmed,  called  together  all  his  available 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  territorial  capital, 
and  reported  the  exigency  to  the  War  Department. 
All  the  hesitation  which  had  hitherto  characterized 
the  instructions  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  the  use  of  troops  otherwise  than  as  an 
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officer's  posse,  instantly  vanished.  The  whole  chap.  i. 
Kansas  militia  was  placed  under  the  orders  of 
General  Smith,  and  requisitions  were  issued  for 
two  regiments  from  Illinois  and  two  from  Ken- 
tucky. "  The  position  of  the  insurgents,"  wrote 
the  Secretary,  "  as  shown  by  your  letter  and  its  in- 
closures,  is  that  of  open  rebellion  against  the  laws 
and  constitutional  authorities,  with  such  manifes- 
tation of  a  purpose  to  spread  devastation  over  the 
land  as  no  longer  justifies  further  hesitation  or 
indulgence.  To  you,  as  to  every  soldier,  whose 
habitual  feeling  is  to  protect  the  citizens  of  his 
own  country,  and  only  to  use  his  arms  against  a 
public  enemy,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply 
painful  to  be  brought  into  conflict  with  any  por- 
tion of  his  fellow-countrymen.  But  patriotism 
and  humanity  alike  require  that  rebellion  should 
be  promptly  crushed,  and  the  perpetration  of  the 
crimes  which  now  disturb  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  good  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas 
should  be  effectually  checked.  You  will  therefore 
energetically  employ  all  the  means  within  your 
reach  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  always 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  your  present  purpose  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood."  ^ 

The  Secretary  had  probably  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  Platte  County  battle-call  in  the  "Weston 
Argus  Extra,"  which  formed  one  of  the  general's 
inclosures :  "So  sudden  and  unexpected  has  been 
the  attack  of  the  abolitionists  that  the  law-and- 
order  party  was  unprepared  to  effectually  resist 
them.    To-day  the  bogus  free-State  government, 

1  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  to  General  Smith,  Sept.  3, 
1856.     Senate  Ex.  Doc,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.     Vol.  m.,  p.  29. 
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we  understand,  is  to  assemble  at  Topeka.  The  issue 
is  distinctly  made  up ;  either  the  free-State  or  pro- 
slavery  party  is  to  have  Kansas.  .  .  Citizens  of 
Platte  County!  the  war  is  upon  you,  and  at  your 
very  doors.  Arouse  yourselves  to  speedy  venge- 
ance and  rub  out  the  bloody  traitors."  * 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  the  pro-slavery  zeal  of 
General  Smith  was  less  ardent  than  that  of  Secre- 
tary Jefferson  Davis,  or  the  American  civil  war 
might  have  begun  in  Lawrence  instead  of 
Charleston.  Upon  fuller  information  and  more 
mature  reflection,  the  General  found  that  he  had 
no  need  of  either  the  four  regiments  from  Illinois 
and  Kentucky,  or  Border-Ruffian  mobs  led  by 
skeleton  militia  generals,  neither  of  which  he  had 
asked  for.  Both  the  militia  generals  and  the  Mis- 
sourians  were  too  eager  even  to  wait  for  an  official 
call.  General  Richardson  ordered  out  his  whole 
division  on  the  strength  of  the  "Argus  Extra"  and 
neighborhood  reports,"  and  the  entire  border  was 
already  in  motion  when  acting  Governor  Woodson 
issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the  Territory  "  to 
be  in  a  state  of  open  insurrection  and  rebellion." 
General  Smith  found  it  necessary  to  direct  his  first 
orders  against  the  Border-Ruffian  invaders  them- 
selves. "It  has  been  rumored  for  several  days," 
he  wi'ote  to  his  second  in  command,  "that  large 
numbers  of  persons  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
have  entered  Kansas,  at  various  points,  armed, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  opposite  party 
and  driving  them  from  the  Territory,  the  latter 


1  August  18,  1856.  Senate 
Executive  Documents,  3d  Ses- 
sion 3-4th  Congress.  Vol.  HI., 
pp.  76-7. 
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being  also  represented  to  be  in  considerable  force,    chap.  i. 
If  it  should  come  to  your  knowledge  that  either 
side  is  moving  upon  the  other  with  the  view  to 
attack,  it  will  become  your  duty  to  observe  their 
movements  and  prevent  such  hostile  collisions."^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  St.  George  Cooke,  upon 
whom  this  active  field  work  devolved,  because  of 
the  General's  ill  health,  concentrated  his  little  com- 
mand between  Lawrence  and  Lecompton,  where 
he  could  to  some  extent  exert  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  main  bodies  of  both  parties,  and  where  he 
soon  had  occasion  to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the 
acting  Governor  that  his  "militia"  was  ransacking 
and  burning  houses.^     To  the  acting  Governor's 
mind,  such  a  remonstrance  was  not  a  proper  way 
to  suppress  rebellion.     He,  therefore,  sent  Colonel  woodsonto 
Cooke  a  requisition  to  invest  the  town  of  Topeka,    ^gle^'^sen 
disarm  the  insurrectionists,  hold  them  as  prisoners,     Doc^sd 
level  their  fortifications,  and  intercept  aggressive    cong.  vol 
invaders  on  "Lane's  trail";  all  of  which  demands     ^Yojn?' 
the  officer  prudently  and  politely  declined,  replying    ^^^^^  ^^ 
that  he  was  there  to  assist  in  serving  judicial  pro-    ^eS!"?' 
cess,  and  not  to  make  war  on  the  town  of  Topeka.    ^pj  gi^^^'gf;' 

If,  as  had  been  alleged,  General  Smith  was  at 
first  inclined  to  regard  the  pro-slavery  side  with 
favor,  its  arrogance  and  excesses  soon  removed 
his  prejudices,  and  he  wi'ote  an  unsparing  report 
of  the  situation  to  the  War  Department.  "  In  ex- 
planation of  the  position  of  affairs,  lately  and  now, 
I  may  remark  that  there  are  more  than  two  oppos- 
ing parties  in  the  Territory.     The  citizens  of  the 

1  George  Deas,  Assistant  Ad-  Session  34th  Congress.  Vol.  in., 

jutant-General  to  Lieut. -Colonel  p.  85. 

Cooke,  August  28,  1856.     Sen-  2Cooke  to  Deas,   August   31, 

ate    Executive    Documents,    3d  1856.     Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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Territory  who  formed  the  majority  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territorial  government,  and  in  the  elec- 
tions for  its  Legislature  and  inferior  officers,  form 
one  party.  The  persons  who  organized  a  State 
government,  and  attempted  to  put  it  in  operation 
against  the  authority  of  that  established  by  Con- 
gress, form  another.  A  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  former  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  which  is 
composed  in  a  gi*eat  part  of  citizens  from  that 
State,  who  have  come  into  this  Territory  armed, 
under  the  excitement  produced  by  reports  exag- 
gerated in  all  cases,  and  in  many  absolutely  false, 
form  the  third.  There  is  a  fourth,  composed  of 
idle  men  cpngi*egated  from  various  parts,  who 
assume  to  arrest,  punish,  exile,  and  even  kill  all 
those  whom  they  assume  to  be  bad  citizens ;  that 
is,  those  who  will  not  join  them  or  contribute  to 
their  maintenance.  Every  one  of  these  has  in  his 
own  peculiar  way  (except  some  few  of  the  first 
party)  thrown  aside  all  regard  to  law,  and  even 
honesty,  and  the  Territory  under  their  sway  is 
ravaged  from  one  end  to  the  other.  .  .  Until  the 
day  before  yesterday  I  was  deficient  in  force  to 
operate  against  all  these  at  once  ;  and  the  acting 
Governor  of  the  Territory  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
take  a  right  view  of  affaii's.  If  Mr.  Atchison  and 
his  party  had  had  the  direction  of  affairs,  they 
could  not  have  ordered  them  more  to  suit  his 
purpose."  ^ 

All  such  truth  and  exposure  of  the  conspiracy, 
however,  was  unpalatable  at  Washington;  and 
Secretary  Jefferson  Davis,  while  approving  the  con- 

1  Smith  to  Cooper,  September  10,  1856.    Senate  Executive 
Document,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  pp.  80,  81. 
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duct  of  Colonel  Cooke  and  expressing  confidence  chap.  i. 
in  General  Smith,  nevertheless  curtly  indorsed 
upon  his  report :  "  The  only  distinction  of  parties 
which  in  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to 
note  is  that  which  distinguishes  those  who  respect 
and  maintain  the  laws  and  organized  government 
from  those  who  combine  for  revolutionary  resist- 
ance to  the  constitutional  authorities  and  laws  of 
the  land.  The  armed  combinations  of  the  latter 
class  come  within  the  denunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  and  are  proper  subjects  upon 
which  to  employ  the  military  force."  ^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  third 
Governor  of  Kansas,  newly  appointed  by  President 
Pierce,  arrived  in  the  Territory.  The  Kansas  pro- 
slavery  cabal  had  upon  the  dismissal  of  Shannon 
fondly  hoped  that  one  of  their  own  clique,  either 
Secretary  Woodson  or  Surveyor-General  John 
Calhoun,  would  be  made  executive,  and  had  set  on 
foot  active  efforts  in  that  direction.  In  principle 
and  purpose  they  enjoyed  the  abundant  sympathy 
of  the  Pierce  Administration  ;  but  as  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1856  was  at  hand,  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party  could  not  at  the  moment  be 
endangered  by  so  open  and  defiant  an  act  of  par- 
tisanship. It  was  still  essential  to  placate  the 
wounded  antislavery  sensibilities  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  to  this  end  John  W.  Geary,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  nominated  by  the  President  and 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
man  of  character  and  decision,  had  gone  to  the 

1  Sec.  War,  indorsement,  Sept.  10,  1856.  Senate  Executive 
23,  on  letter  of  Gen.  Smith  to  Documents,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong. 
Adjutant-General  Cooper,   Sept.     Vol.  III.,  p.  83. 
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Mexican  war  as  a  volunteer  captain,  and  had  been 
made  a  colonel  and  intrusted  with  an  important 
command  for  merit.  Afterwards  he  had  served 
as  postmaster,  as  alcalde,  and  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  turbulent  gold  excitements 
of  1848-9,  and  was  made  a  funding  commissioner 
by  the  CaUfornia  Legislature.  Both  by  nature  and 
experience,  therefore,  he  seemed  well  fitted  to 
subdue  the  civil  commotions  of  Kansas. 

But  the  pro-slavery  leaders  of  the  Territory  were 
very  far  from  relishing  or  desiring  qualifications 
of  this  character.  In  one  of  their  appeals  calling 
upon  the  Missourians  for  "  assistance  in  men,  pro- 
visions, and  munitions,  that  we  may  drive  out  the 
'  Army  of  the  North,' "  they  had  given  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  public  a  piece  of  their  mind  about 
this  appointment.  "  We  have  asked  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor,"  said  they,  "who  was  ac- 
quainted with  our  condition,"  with  "  the  capacity 
to  appreciate  and  the  boldness  and  integrity  requi- 
site faithfully  to  discharge  his  duty  regardless  of 
the  possible  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  election 
of  some  petty  politician  in  a  distant  State.  In  his 
stead  we  have  one  appointed  who  is  ignorant  of 
our  condition,  a  stranger  to  our  people ;  who,  we 
have  too  much  cause  to  fear,  will,  if  no  worse, 
prove  no  more  efficient  to  protect  us  than  his  pre- 
decessors. .  .  We  cannot  await  the  convenience 
in  coming  of  our  newly  appointed  Governor.  We 
cannot  hazard  a  second  edition  of  imbecility  or 
corruption ! " 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  they  now  bent  all 
their  energies  upon  concentrating  a  sufficient  force 
in  Kansas  to  crush  the  free-State  men  before  the 
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new  Governor  could  interfere.  Acting  Governor  chap.  i. 
Woodson  had  by  proclamation  declared  the  Terri- 
tory in  a  state  of  "open  insui-rection  and  rebel- 
lion," ^  and  the  officers  of  the  skeleton  militia  were 
hurriedly  enrolling  the  Missourians,  giving  them 
arms,  and  planting  them  in  convenient  camps  for 
a  final  and  decisive  campaign. 

It  was  on  September  9,  1856,  that  Governor 
Geary  and  his  party  landed  at  Leavenworth.  Even 
on  his  approach  he  had  already  been  compelled  to 
note  and  verify  the  evidences  of  civil  war.  He  had 
met  Governor  Shannon  fleeing  from  the  Terri- 
tory, who  drew  for  him  a  direful  picture  of  the 
official  inheritance  to  which  he  had  come.  While  ?!^04.' 
this  interview  took  place,  during  the  landing  of  the 
boat  at  Glasgow,  a  company  of  sixty  Missouri 
Border  Ruffians  was  embarking,  with  wagons, 
arms,  and  cannon,  and  with  the  open  declaration 
that  they  were  bound  for  Kansas  to  hunt  and  kill 
"  abolitionists."  Similar  belligerent  preparations  pp.^oSs. 
were  in  progress  at  all  the  river  towns  they 
touched.  At  Kansas  City  the  vigilance  committee 
of  the  blockade  boarded  and  searched  the  boat 
for  concealed  "abolitionists."  Finally  arrived  at 
Leavenworth,  the  Governor  saw  a  repetition  of  the 
same  scenes  —  parades  and  military  control  in  the 
streets,  fugitives  within  the  inclosure  of  the  fort, 
and  minor  evidences  of  lawlessness  and  terror. 

Governor  Geary  went  at  once  to  the  fort,  where 
he  spent  the  day  in  consultation  with  General 
Smith.  That  same  evening  he  wrote  to  W.  L. 
Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  a  report  of  the  day's 

1  Woodson,  proclamation,  August  25,  1856.     Senate  Executive 
Documents,  Sd  Sess.  34th  Cong.     Vol.  IH.,  p.  80. 
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impressions  which  was  anji^hing  but  reassuring  — 
Leavenworth  in  the  hands  of  armed  men  commit- 
ting outrages  under  the  shadow  of  authority; 
theft  and  murder  in  the  streets  and  on  the  high- 
ways; farms  plundered  and  deserted;  agitation,  ex- 
citement, and  utter  insecurity  everywhere,  and  the 
number  of  troops  insufficient  to  compel  peace  and 
order.  All  this  was  not  the  worst,  however.  Deep 
in  the  background  stood  the  sinister  apparition  of 
the  Atchison  cabal.  "I  find,"  wrote  he,  "that  I 
have  not  simply  to  contend  against  bands  of  armed 
ruffians  and  brigands  whose  sole  aim  and  end  is 
assassination  and  robbery  —  infatuated  adherents 
and  advocates  of  conflicting  political  sentiments 
and  local  institutions  —  and  evil-disposed  persons 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  elevated  positions ; 
but  worst  of  all,  against  the  influence  of  men  who 
have  been  placed  in  authority  and  have  employed 
all  the  destructive  agents  around  them  to  promote 
their  own  personal  interests  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  just,  honorable,  and  lawful  consideration. 
.  .  .  Such  is  the  condition  of  Kansas  faintly  pic- 
tured. .  .  In  making  the  foregoing  statements  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  deem  it  important  that  you 
should  be  apprised  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  such  revelations, 
they  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  without  ex- 
tenuation." 

Discouraging  as  he  found  his  new  task  of  admin- 
istration, Grovernor  Geary  grappled  with  it  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  decision.  The  day  following 
his  interview  with  General  Smith  found  him  at 
Lecompton,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  where  the 
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other  territorial  officials,  Woodson,  Calhoun,  Don- 
aldson, Sheriff  Jones,  Lecompte,  Cato,  and  others, 
constituted  the  ever-vigilant  working  force  of  the 
Atchison  cabal,  precisely  as  had  been  so  truthfully 
represented  to  him  by  Greneral  Smith,  and  as  he 
had  so  graphically  described  in  his  letter  to  Marcy 
of  the  day  before.  Paying  little  heed  to  their  pro- 
fusely offered  advice,  he  adhered  to  his  determina- 
tion to  judge  for  himself,  and  at  once  issued  an 
inaugural  address,  declaring  that  in  his  official 
action  he  would  do  justice  at  all  hazards,  that  he 
desired  to  know  no  party  and  no  section,  and  im- 
ploring the  people  to  bury  their  past  strifes,  and 
devote  themselves  to  peace,  industry,  and  the 
material  development  of  the  Territory/  As  an  evi- 
dence of  his  earnestness  he  simultaneously  issued  senkteEx 
two  proclamations,  one  disbanding  the  volunteer 
or  Missouri  militia  lately  called  into  service  by 
acting  Grovernor  Woodson,  and  the  other  com- 
manding the  immediate  enrollment  of  the  true 
citizen  militia  of  Kansas  Territory,  this  step  being 
taken  by  the  advice  of  General  Smith, 

He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  govern  Kansas 
with  paper  proclamations  alojie.  His  sudden  ar- 
rival at  this  particular  juncture  was  evidently  an 
unexpected  contretemps.  While  he  was  preaching 
and  printing  his  sage  admonitions  about  peace  and 
prosperity  at  Lecompton,  and  laboring  to  change 
the  implements  of  civil  war  into  plowshares  and 
pruning-hooks,  the  Missouri  raid  against  Lawrence, 
officially  called  into  the  field  by  Woodson's  procla- 
mation, was  about  to  deal  out  destruction  to  that 
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1  Geary,  Inaugural  Address,  Sept.  11,  1856.     Senate  Executive 
Documents,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  IIL,  p.  116. 
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Chap.  I.  town.  A  thousand  Border  Ruffians  (at  least  two 
eye-witnesses  say  2500),  led  by  their  recognized 
Missouri  chiefs,  were  at  that  moment  camped 
within  striking  distance  of  the  hated  "  New  Bos- 
ton." Their  published  address,  which  declared  that 
"these  traitors,  assassins,  and  robbers  must  now 
be  punished,  must  now  be  taught  a  lesson  they  will 
remember,"  that  "  Lane's  army  and  its  allies  must 
be  expelled  from  the  Territory,"  left  no  doubt  of 
their  errand. 

This  news  reached  Governor  Geary  about  mid- 
night of  his  second  day  in  Lecompton.  One  of  the 
brigadiers  of  the  skeleton  militia  was  apparently  in 
command,  and  not  yet  having  caught  the  cue  of 
the  Governor's  intentions,  reported  the  force  for 
orders,  "  in  the  field,  ready  for  duty,  and  impatient 
to  act."^  At  about  the  same  hour  the  Governor 
received  a  message  from  the  agent  he  had  sent  to 
Lawrence  to  distribute  copies  of  his  inaugural,  that 
the  people  of  that  town  were  arming  and  preparing 
to  receive  and  repel  this  contemplated  attack  of  the 
Missourians.  He  was  dumfounded  at  the  infor- 
mation ;  his  promises  and  policy,  upon  which  the 
ink  was  not  yet  dry,  were  abeady  in  jeopardy. 
Instead  of  bringing  peace  his  advent  was  about 
to  open  war. 

In  this  contingency  the  Governor  took  his  meas- 
ures with  true  military  promptness.  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  Missouri  camp  Secretary 
Woodson  with  copies  of  his  inaugural,  and  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  Territory  with  orders  to  dis- 
band and  muster  out  of  service  the  Missouri  volun- 

1  General  Heiskell  to  Geary,  Sept.  11  and  12,  1856.     Senate  Ex. 
Doc,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  II.,  p.  97. 
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teers,^  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  three  hun-  chap,  l 
dred  dragoons  and  a  light  battery,  moved  rapidly 
to  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Entering 
that  town  at  sunrise,  he  found  a  few  hundred  men 
hastily  organized  for  defense  in  the  improvised 
intrenchments  and  barricades  about  the  place, 
ready  enough  to  sell  their  lives,  but  vastly  more 
willing  to  intrust  theii'  protection  to  the  Governor's 
authority  and  the  Federal  troops.^  They  listened 
to  his  speech  and  readily  promised  to  obey  his 
requirements. 

Since  the  Missourians  had  officially  reported 
themselves  to  him  as  subject  to  his  orders,  the 
Governor  supposed  that  his  injunctions,  conveyed 
to  them  in  writing  and  print,  and  borne  by  the 
secretary  and  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Terri- 
tory, would  suffice  to  send  them  back  at  once  to 
their  own  borders,  and  he  returned  to  Lecompton 
to  take  up  his  thorny  duties  of  administration. 
Though  forewarned  by  ex-Governor  Shannon  and 
by  General  Smith,  Governor  Geary  did  not  yet 
realize  the  temper  and  purpose  of  either  the  cabal 
conspirators  or  the  Border-Ruffian  rank  and  file. 
He  had  just  dispatched  a  military  force  in  another 
direction  to  intercept  and  disarm  a  raid  about  to 
be  made  by  a  detachment  of  Lane's  men,  when 
news  came  to  him  that  the  Missourians  were  still 
moving  upon  Lawi-ence,  in  increased  force,  that 
his  officers  had  not  yet  delivered  his  orders,  and 
that  skirmishing  had  begun  between  the  outposts. 

Menaced  thus  with  dishonor  on  one  side  and 

1  Geary  to  Marey,  Sept.  16,  2  Colonel  Cook  to  Porter,  A.  A. 
1856.  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  3d  Sess.  G.,  Sept.  13,  1856.  Ibid.,  Vol. 
34tli  Cong.  Vol.  II.,  p.  107.  HI.,  pp.  113,  114. 
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CHAP.  I.  contempt  on  the  other,  he  gathered  all  his  avail- 
able Federal  troops,  and  hurrying  forward  posted 
them  between  Lawi-ence  and  the  invaders.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Missouri  camp,  where  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  All  the 
Border-Ruffian  chiefs  were  there,  headed  by  Atchi- 
jj  ^  son  in  person,  who  was  evidently  the  controlling 
"Auudl'ot  spii-it,  though  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the 

^p^^'iosY  State  of  Missouri,  named  Reid,  exercised  nominal 
pi'is";  command.  He  found  his  orders  unheeded  and  on 
every  hand  mutterings  of  impatience  and  threats 
of  defiance.  These  invading  aliens  had  not  the 
least  disposition  to  receive  commands  as  Kansas 
militia ;  they  invoked  that  name  only  as  a  cloak  to 
shield  them  from  the  legal  penalties  due  their  real 
character  as  organized  banditti. 

The  Governor  called  the  chiefs  together  and 
made  them  an  earnest  harangue.  He  explained 
to  them  his  conciliatory  policy,  read  his  instruc- 
tions from  Washington,  affirmed  his  determination 
to  keep  peace,  and  appealed  personally  to  Atchi- 
son to  aid  him  in  enforcing  law  and  preserving 
order.  That  wily  chief,  seeing  that  refusal  would 
put  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  law-breaker,  feigned  a 
ready  compliance,  and  he  and  Reid,  his  factotum 
commander,  made  eloquent  speeches  "  calculated 
to  produce  submission  to  the  legal  demands  made 
upon  them."  ^  Some  of  the  lesser  captains,  how- 
ever, were  mutinous,  and  treated  the  Governor  to 
choice  bits  of  Border-Ruffian  rhetoric.  Law  and 
\aolence  vibrated  in  uncertain  balance,  when  Colo- 
nel Cooke,  commanding  the  Federal  troops,  took 

'  Colonel  Cooke  to  F.  J.  Porter,  Sept.  16,  1856.     Senate  Ex.  Doc, 
3d  Sess.  34tli  Cong.     Vol.  HI.,  p.  121. 
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Republicans  and  tLeir  candidate  were  equally  alert  chap.  viii. 
to  contest  every  inch  of  ground.  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  speeches  in  reply  at  Chicago  on  the  10th  and 
at  Springfield  on  the  evening  of  Douglas's  day 
address ;  and  in  both  instances  with  such  force 
and  success  as  portended  a  fluctuating  and  long- 
continued  struggle. 

For  the  moment  the  presence  of  Douglas  not 
only  gave  spirit  and  fresh  industry  to  his  fol- 
lowers, but  the  novelty  impressed  the  indiffer- 
ent and  the  wavering.  The  rush  of  the  campaign 
was  substituting  excitement  for  inquiry,  blare  of 
brass  bands  and  smoke  of  gunpowder  for  in- 
telligent criticism.  The  fame  and  prestige  of  the 
"  Little  Giant "  was  beginning  to  incline  the  vi- 
brating scale.  Lincoln  and  his  intimate  political 
advisers  were  not  slow  to  note  the  signs  of  danger ; 
and  the  remedy  devised  threw  upon  him  the  bur- 
den of  a  new  responsibility.  It  was  decided  in 
the  councils  of  the  Republican  leaders  that  Lincoln 
should  challenge  Douglas  to  joint  public  debate. 

The  challenge  was  sent  by  Lincoln  on  July  24 ; 
Douglas  proposed  that  they  should  meet  at  the 
towns  of  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charleston, 
Galesburg,  Quincy,  and  Alton,  each  speaker  alter- 
nately to  open  and  close  the  discussion ;  Douglas 
to  speak  one  hour  at  Ottawa,  Lincoln  to  reply 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Douglas  to  make 
a  half  hour's  rejoinder.  In  like  manner  Lin- 
coln should  open  and  close  at  Freeport,  and  so 
on  alternately.  Lincoln's  note  of  July  31  accepted 
the  proposal  as  made.  "Although  by  the  terms," 
he  wrote,  "  as  you  propose,  you  take  four  openings 
and  closes  to  my  three,  I  accede  and  thus  close  the 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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<:^HAP.  VIII.  arrangement."  Meanwhile  each  of  the  speakers 
made  independent  appointments  for  other  days 
and  places  than  these  seven ;  and  in  the  heat  and 
dust  of  midsummer  traveled  and  addressed  the 
people  for  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  days, 
frequently  making  the  necessary  journeys  by 
night,  and  often  speaking  two  and  sometimes  even 
three  times  in  a  single  day.  Thus  to  the  combat 
of  intellectual  skill  was  added  a  severe  ordeal  of 
physical  endurance.^ 

Lincoln  entered  upon  the  task  which  his  party 
friends  had  devised  with  neither  bravado  nor 
misgiving.  He  had  not  sought  these  public 
discussions;  neither  did  he  shrink  from  them. 
Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  correct  in  his  estimate  of  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  and  of  his  own  powers  for  over- 
coming them.  Each  of  these  seven  meetings, 
comprising  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
voters  of  the  neighboring  counties,  formed  a  vast, 
eager,  and  attentive  assemblage.  It  needed  only 
the  first  day's  experience  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  Republican  leaders  in  forcing  a  joint  discus- 
sion upon  Douglas.  Face  to  face  with  his  com- 
petitor, he  could  no  longer  successfully  assume  airs 
of  superiority,  or  wrap  himself  in  his  Senatorial 
dignity  and  prestige.  They  were  equal  spokes- 
men, of  equal  parties,  on  an  equal  platform,  while 
applause  and  encouragement  on  one  side  balanced 
applause  and  encouragement  on  the  other. 
In  a  merely  forensic  sense,  it  was  indeed  a  battle 

•  ^  "Last  year  in  tlie  Illinois  can-  Speech.]  Tliis  was  between  July 
vass  I  made  just  130  speech-  9  and  November  2,  1858,  just 
es." —  [Douglas,     Wooster    (0.)     100  days,  exclusive  of  Simdays. 
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of  giants.  In  the  whole  field  of  American  politics  chap.  viii. 
no  man  has  equaled  Douglas  in  the  expedients  and 
strategy  of  debate.  Lacking  originality  and  con- 
structive logic,  he  had  great  facility  in  appropri- 
ating by  ingenious  restatement  the  thoughts  and 
formulas  of  others.  He  was  tireless,  ubiquitous, 
unseizable.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  hold  a 
globule  of  mercury  under  the  finger's  tip  as  to 
fasten  him  to  a  point  he  desired  to  evade.  He 
could  almost  invert  a  proposition  by  a  plausible 
paraphrase.  He  delighted  in  enlarging  an  oppo- 
nent's assertion  to  a  forced  inference  ridiculous  in 
form  and  monstrous  in  dimensions.  In  spirit 
he  was  alert,  combative,  aggressive;  in  manner, 
patronizing  and  arrogant  by  turns. 

Lincoln's  mental  equipment  was  of  an  entirely 
different  order.  His  principal  weapon  was  direct, 
unswerving  logic.  His  fairness  of  statement  and 
generosity  of  admission  had  long  been  proverbial. 
For  these  intellectual  duels  with  Douglas,  he 
possessed  a  power  of  analysis  that  easily  outran 
and  cireiun vented  the  "Little  Giant's"  most  ex- 
traordinary gymnastics  of  argument.  But,  dis- 
daining mere  quibbles,  he  pursued  lines  of  concise 
reasoning  to  maxims  of  constitutional  law  and 
political  morals.  Douglas  was  always  forcible  in 
statement  and  bold  in  assertion  ;  but  Lincoln  was 
his  superior  in  quaint  originality,  aptness  of 
phrase,  and  subtlety  of  definition ;  and  oftentimes 
Lincoln's  philosophic  vision  and  poetical  fervor 
raised  him  to  flights  of  eloquence  which  were  not 
possible  to  the  fiber  and  temper  of  his  opponent. 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  abridge  the 
various  Lincoln-Douglas  discussions  of  which  the 
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Chap.  VIII.  text  fills  a  good-sizod  volume.  Only  a  few  points  of 
controversy  may  be  stated.  Lincoln's  convention 
speech,  it  will  be  remembered,  declared  that  in  his 
belief  the  Union  could  not  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free,  but  must  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other.  Douglas  in  his  first  speech  of  the 
campaign  attacked  this  as  an  invitation  to  a  war  of 
sections,  declaring  that  uniformity  would  lead  to 
consolidation  and  despotism.  He  charged  the  Re- 
publicans with  intent  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States;  said  their  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  was  a  desire  for  negi'o  equality  and  amal- 
gamation ;  and  prescribed  his  dogma  of  popular 
sovereignty  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  growing 
out  of  the  slavery  agitation. 

To  this  Lincoln  replied  that  Republicans  did 
not  aim  at  abolition  in  the  slave  States,  but  only 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  free  Territories ;  they 
did  not  oppose  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  freedom  of  Dred  Scott,  but  they 
refused  to  accept  its  dicta  as  rules  of  political  action. 
He  repelled  the  accusation  that  the  Republicans 
desired  negro  equality  or  amalgamation,  saying: 
"  There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  for- 
bid their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect 
equality ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity 
that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge 
Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong 
having  the  superior  position.  I  have  never  said 
anything  to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that  notwith- 
standing all  this  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence  —  tlie  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  chap.  viii. 
of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to 
these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Doug- 
las he  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects  —  certainly 
not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual 
endowment ;  but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  with- 
out the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Doug-  5>?u|ia8 
las  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man."  ^p^fs!^' 

In  return  he  pressed  upon  Douglas  his  charge  of 
a  political  conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery,  alleg- 
ing that  his  "  don't  care  "  policy  was  but  the  conven- 
ient stalking-horse  under  cover  of  which  a  new 
Dred  Scott  decision  would  make  slavery  lawful 
everywhere. 

It  is  merely  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  that  no 
State  under  the  Constitution  can  exclude  it,  just  as  they 
have  already  decided  that  under  the  Constitution  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Territorial  Legislature  can  do  it.  When 
that  is  decided  and  acquiesced  in,  the  whole  thing  is  done. 
This  being  true,  and  this  being  the  way,  as  I  think,  that 
slavery  is  to  be  made  national,  let  us  consider  what  Judge 
Douglas  is  doing  every  day  to  that  end.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  influence  he  is  exerting  on  public 
sentiment.  In  this  and  hke  communities  public  senti- 
ment is  everything.  With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can 
fail ;  without  it  nothing  can  succeed.  Consequently,  he 
who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who 
enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  stat- 
utes and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed.      ibici.,p.82. 

The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that  institution 
will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest  hint,  of 
the  least  degree  of  wrong  about  it.  Try  it  by  some  of 
Judge  Douglas's  arguments.  He  says  he  '^  don't  care 
whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  "  in  the  Territories.  I 
do  not  care  myself,  in  dealing  with  that  expression,  whether 
it  is  intended  to  be  expressive  of  his  individual  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  or  only  of  the  national  policy  he  desires  to 
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CHAP.  vrii.  Lave  established.  It  is  alike  valuable  for  my  purpose. 
Any  man  can  say  that  who  does  not  see  anything  wrong 
in  slavery,  but  no  man  can  logically  say  it  who  does  see  a 
wrong  in  it ;  because  no  man  can  logically  say  he  don't  care 
whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down.  He  may  say 
he  don't  care  whether  an  indifferent  thing  is  voted  up  or 
down,  but  he  must  logically  have  a  choice  between  a  right 
thing  and  a  -wrong  thing.  He  contends  that  whatever 
community  wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  have  them.  So 
they  have,  if  it  is  not  a  wrong.  But  if  it  is  a  wrong,  he 
cannot  say  people  have  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  says 
that  upon  the  score  of  equality  slaves  should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  a  new  Territory,  like  other  property.  This  is 
strictly  logical  if  there  is  no  difference  between  it  and 
other  property.  If  it  and  other  property  are  equal,  his 
argument  is  entirely  logical.  But  if  you  insist  that  one 
is  wrong  and  the  other  right,  there  is  no  use  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  right  and  wrong.  You  may  turn 
over  everything  in  the  Democratic  policy  from  beginning 
to  end,  whether  in  the  shape  it  takes  on  the  statute  book, 
in  the  shape  it  takes  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  the 
shape  it  takes  in  conversation,  or  the  shape  it  takes  in 
short  maxim-like  arguments  —  it  everywhere  carefully 
excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  it. 

That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that  will  con- 
tinue in  this  country  when  these  poor  tongues  of  Judge 
Douglas  and  myself  shaU  be  silent.  It  is  the  eternal 
struggle  between  these  two  principles  —  right  and  wrong 
—  throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two  principles 
that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time ; 
and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  com- 
mon right  of  humanity  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  It  is  the  same  principle,  in  whatever  shape  it  de- 
velops itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  "  You  work 
and  toil  and  earn  bread,  and  I  '11  eat  it."  ISTo  matter  in 
what  shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king 
who  seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and 
live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men 
Dmigias  as  an  apology  for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same 
pp!^2^3^'.     tyrannical  principle. 

As  to  tbe  vaunted  popular  sovereignty  principle, 
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Lincoln  declared  it  "  the  most  arrant  Quixotism  chap.  viii. 
that  was  ever  enacted  before  a  community.  .  . 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  has  been  devoting  his 
life  to  securing  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  the 
right  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  I  If 
he  means  so  to  say,  he  means  to  deceive ;  because 
he  and  every  one  knows  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  he  approves  and  makes 
especial  ground  of  attack  upon  me  for  disapprov- 
ing, forbids  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude 
slavery.  This  covers  the  whole  ground  from  the 
settlement  of  a  Territory  till  it  reaches  the  degree  of 
maturity  entitling  it  to  form  a  State  constitution. 
So  far  as  all  that  ground  is  concerned,  the  Judge 
is  not  sustaining  popular  sovereignty,  but  abso- 
lutely opposing  it.  He  sustains  the  decision  which 
declares  that  the  popular  will  of  the  Territories  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  exclude  slavery  during  Douglas 
their  territorial  existence."  ^p^lie!^' 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  many 
points  touched  in  these  debates  is  Lincoln's  own 
estimate  of  the  probable  dm-ation  of  slavery,  or 
rather  of  the  least  possible  period  in  which  "  ulti- 
mate extinction  "  could  be  effected,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

Now,  at  this  day  in  the  history  of  the  world  [said  he, 
in  the  Charleston  debate],  we  can  no  more  foretell  where 
the  end  of  this  slavery  agitation  will  be  than  we  can  see 
the  end  of  the  world  itself.  The  ISTebraska-Kansas  bill 
was  introduced  four  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  if  the  agi- 
tation is  ever  to  come  to  an  end,  we  may  say  we  are  four 
years  and  a  half  nearer  the  end.  So  too  we  can  say  we 
are  four  years  and  a  half  nearer  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and  we  can  just  as  clearly  see  the  end  of  the  world  as 
we  can  see  the  end  of  this  agitation.     The  Kansas  settle- 
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CHAr.  vrii.  ment  did  not  conclude  it.  If  Kansas  should  sink  to-day, 
and  leave  a  great  vacant  space  in  the  earth's  sui'f  ace,  this 
vexed  question  would  still  be  among  us.  I  say  then 
there  is  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agita- 
tion amongst  us,  but  to  put  it  back  upon  the  basis  where 
our  fathers  placed  it,  no  way  but  to  keep  it  out  of  oiu' 
new  Territories  —  to  restrict  it  forever  to  the  old  States 
where  it  now  exists.  Then  the  public  mind  will  rest  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  viltimate  extinction. 
That  is  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation. 
The  other  way  is  for  us  to  surrender  and  let  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  have  their  way  and  plant  slavery 
over  all  the  States;  cease  speaking  of  it  as  in  any  way  a 
wrong ;  regard  slavery  as  one  of  the  common  matters  of 
property  and  speak  of  negroes  as  we  do  of  our  horses  and 
cattle.  But  while  it  drives  on  in  its  state  of  progress  as 
it  is  now  driving,  and  as  it  has  driven  for  the  last  five 
years,  I  have  ventured  the  opinion,  and  I  say  to-day  that 
we  will  have  no  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  until  it  takes 
one  turn  or  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when 
it  takes  a  turn  towards  ultimate  extinction  it  will  be  in  a 
day,  nor  in  a  year,  nor  in  two  years.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  in  the  most  peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction  would 
occur  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  at  least ;  but  that  it 
Douglas  will  occur  in  the  best  way  for  both  races,  in  God's  own 
^p.YsT^*'     good  time,  I  have  no  doubt. 

But  the  one  dominating  characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln's speeches  is  their  constant  recurrence  to 
broad  and  enduring  principles,  their  unremitting 
effort  to  lead  public  opinion  to  loftier  and  nobler 
conceptions  of  political  duty ;  and  nothing  in  his 
career  stamps  him  so  distinctively  an  American  as 
his  constant  eulogy  and  defense  of  the  philosoph- 
ical precepts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  indictments  of  his 
political  opponents  on  this  point: 

At  Galesburg  the  other  day,  I  said,  in  answer  to  Judge 
Douglas,  that  three  years  ago  there  never  had  been  a 
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man,  so  far  as  I  knew  or  believed,  in  the  whole  world,  chap.  viii. 
who  had  said  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  include  negroes  in  the  term  *'  all  men."  I  re-assert  it 
to-day.  I  assert  that  Judge  Douglas  and  all  his  friends 
may  search  the  whole  records  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  me  if  they  shall  be 
able  to  find  that  one  human  being  three  years  ago  had 
ever  uttered  the  astounding  sentiment  that  the  term  "  all 
men  "  in  the  Declaration  did  not  include  the  negro.  Do 
not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  know  that  more  than 
three  years  ago  there  were  men  who,  finding  this  asser- 
tion constantly  in  the  way  of  their  schemes  to  bring 
about  the  ascendency  and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  denied 
the  truth  of  it.  I  know  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  the 
politicians  of  his  school  denied  the  truth  of  the  Declara- 
tion. I  know  that  it  ran  along  in  the  mouth  of  some 
Southern  men  for  a  period  of  years,  ending  at  last  in  that 
shameful  though  rather  forcible  declaration  of  Pettit,  of 
Indiana,  upon  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  in  tbat  respect  "  a 
self-evident  lie  "  rather  than  a  self-evident  truth.  But  I 
say,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  this  hawking  at  the 
Declaration  without  directly  attacking  it,  that  three  years 
ago  there  never  had  lived  a  man  who  had  ventured  to 
assail  it  in  the  sneaking  way  of  pretending  to  believe  it 
and  then  asserting  it  did  not  include  the  negro.  I  believe 
the  first  man  who  ever  said  it  was  Chief -Justice  Taney  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  next  to  him  was  our  friend, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  And  now  it  has  become  the  catch- 
word of  the  entire  party.  I  would  like  to  call  upon  his 
friends  everywhere  to  consider  how  they  have  come  in  so 
short  a  time  to  view  this  matter  in  a  way  so  entirely 
different  from  their  former  belief;  to  ask  whether  they 
are  not  being  borne  along  bv  an  irresistible  current,  Douglas 
whither  they  know  not?  ^iS''' 

In  the  joint  debates,  however,  argument  and 
oratory  were  both  hampered  by  the  inexorable 
limit  of  time.  For  the  full  development  of  his 
thought,  the  speeches  Lincoln  made  separately  at 
other  places  afforded  him  a  freer  opportunity.   A 
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Chap.  VIII.  quotatioii  from  his  language  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions is  therefore  here  added,  as  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  his  style  and  logic,  where  his  sublime  theme 
carried  him  into  one  of  his  more  impassioned 
moods : 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  formed  by  the 
representatives  of  American  liberty  from  thirteen  States 
of  the  Confederacy,  twelve  of  which  were  slave-holding 
commnnities.  We  need  not  discuss  the  way  or  the  reason 
of  their  becoming  slave-holding  communities.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  that  all  of  them  gi-eatly  deplored 
the  evil  and  that  they  placed  a  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  supposed  would  gradually  remove  the 
disease  by  cutting  off  its  source.  This  was  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  So  general  was  the  conviction,  the 
public  determination,  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade, 
that  the  provision  which  I  have  referred  to  as  being 
placed  in  the  Constitution  declared  that  it  should  not  be 
abolished  prior  to  the  year  1808.  A  constitutional  pro- 
vision was  necessary  to  prevent  the  people,  through  Con- 
gress, from  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic  immediately  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Now  if  slavery  had  been  a  good 
thing,  would  the  fathers  of  the  republic  have  taken  a 
step  calculated  to  diminish  its  beneficent  influences 
among  themselves,  and  snatch  the  boon  wholly  from 
their  posterity  ?  These  communities,  by  their  represent- 
atives in  old  Independence  Hall,  said  to  the  whole  world 
of  men :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  was 
their  majestic  interpretation  of  the  economy  of  the  Uni- 
verse. This  was  their  lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble  under- 
standing of  the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  to  all  his  creatm-es,  to  the  whole  great  family 
of  man.  In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped 
with  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded,  and  imbruted  by 
its  fellows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  whole  race  of  man 
then  living,  but  they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon 
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the  farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a  beacon  to  guide  chap.viii. 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  and  the 
countless  myriads  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other 
ages.  Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the  tend- 
ency of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and  so  they  estab- 
lished these  great  self-evident  truths,  that  when  in  the 
distant  future  some  man,  some  faction,  some  interest, 
should  set  up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  or 
none  but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon  white 
men,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  take  courage  to  renew 
the  battle  which  their  fathers  began,  so  that  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  mercy  and  all  the  humane  and  Christian  virtues 
might  not  be  extinguished  from  the  land ;  so  that  no  man 
would  hereafter  dare  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  great 
principles  on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  was  being  built. 
Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught  doctrines 
conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  if  you  have  Listened  to  suggestions  which 
would  take  away  from  its  grandeur  and  mutilate  the 
fair  symmetry  of  its  proportions ;  if  you  have  been  in- 
clined to  believe  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal  in 
those  inalienable  rights  enumerated  by  our  chart  of 
liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  back.  Return  to  the 
fountain  whose  waters  spring  close  by  the  blood  of  the 
revolution.  Think  nothing  of  me — take  no  thought  for 
the  political  fate  of  any  man  whomsoever  —  but  come 
back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. You  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you 
will  but  heed  these  sacred  principles.  You  may  not  only 
defeat  me  for  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put 
me  to  death.  "While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly 
honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated  in  this  contest  by  some- 
thing higher  than  an  anxiety  for  office.  I  charge  you  to 
drop  every  paltry  and  insignificant  thought  for  any  man's 
success.  It  is  nothing ;  I  am  nothing ;  Judge  Douglas  is 
nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of 
Humanity  —  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.^ 

1  Lincoln's  Lewiston  Speech,  August  17,  1858.     Chicago  "Press 
and  Tribune." 
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Chap.  IX.  TTTHAT  has  thus  far  been  quoted  has  been  less 
W  to  ilhistratc  the  leading  lines  of  discussion, 
than  to  explain  more  fully  the  main  historical  inci- 
dent of  the  debates.  In  the  first  joint  discussion  at 
Ottawa,  in  the  northern  or  antislavery  part  of  Illi- 
nois, Douglas  read  a  series  of  strong  antislavery 
resolutions  which  he  erroneously  alleged  Lincoln 
had  taken  part  in  framing  and  passing.  He  said : 
"  My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put 
the  question  to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  day  whether 
he  now  stands  and  will  stand  by  each  article  in  that 
creed  and  carry  it  out.  .  .  I  ask  Abraham  Lincoln 
Lincoln-  to  auswcr  thesc  questions  in  order  that  when  I 
Deb'a^te'l'^     trot  Mm  dowu   to  lower  Egypt  ^  I  may  put  the 


same  questions  to  him."  ^ 

1 A  local  nickname  by  which  the  ditional   repeal  of  the   fugitive- 
southern    or  pro-slavery  portion  slave  law. 

of  Elinois  was  familiarly  known.  (?.  2.  '  I  desire  him  to  answer 

whether  he   stands   pledged   to- 

2  DOUGLAS'S   QUESTIONS  AND  day,  as  he  did  in  1854,  against 

Lincoln's  answers.  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 

States  into  the  Union  even  if  the 

"  Question  1.  '  I  desire  to  know  people  want  them  ?  ' 

whether  Lincoln   to-day  stands,  J.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did, 

as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  stand  pledged  against  the  admis- 

unconditional  repeal  of  the  f  ugi-  siou  of  any  more  slave  States  into 

tive-slave  law  ? '  the  Union. 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  Q.  3.   'I  want  to  know  whether 

did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncon-  he    stands    pledged  against  the 
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In  preparing  a  powerful  appeal  to  local  prejudice,  chap.  ix. 
Douglas  doubtless  knew  he  was  handling  a  two- 
edged  sword  ;  but  we  shall  see  that  he  little  appre- 
ciated the  skill  with  which  his  antagonist  would 
wield  the  weapon  he  was  placing  in  his  hands.  At 
their  second  joint  meeting,  at  Freeport,  also  in 
northern  Illinois,  Lincoln,  who  now  had  the  open- 
ing speech,  said,  referring  to  Douglas's  speech  at 
Ottawa :  "  I  do  him  no  injustice  in  saying  that  he 
occupied  at  least  half  of  his  reply  in  dealing  with 
me  as  though  I  had  refused  to  answer  his  interrog- 
atories. I  now  propose  that  I  will  answer  any  of 
the  interrogatories,  upon  condition  that  he  will 
answer  questions  from  me  not  exceeding  the  same 
number.  I  give  him  an  opportunity  to  respond. 
The  judge  remains  silent.  I  now  say  that  I  will 
answer  his  interrogatories,   whether  he  answers 

admission   of  a  new  State  into  he   stands    pledged    to    prohibit 

the  Union  with  such  a  eonstitu-  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of 

tion  as  the  people  of  that  State  the  United  States,  north  as  well 

may  see  fit  to  make  ? '  as  south  of  the  Missouri  Com- 

A.  I    do    not    stand    pledged  promise  line?' 
against  the  admission  of  a  new        A.  I  am   impliedly  if  not  ex- 
State  into  the   Union  with  such  pressly  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the 
a  constitution  as  the  people  of  right   and  duty   of  Congress   to 
that  State  may  see  fit  to  make,  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United 

Q.  4.   'I  want  to  know  whether  States  Territories. 
he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the        Q.  7.  'I  desire  him  to  answer 

abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis-  whether  he  is    opposed    to  the 

trict  of  Columbia  ? '  acquisition  of  any  new  territory 

A.  Ido  not  stand to-daypledged  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited 

to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  therein  ? ' 
District  of  Columbia.  A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed 

Q.  5.   'I  desire  him  to  answer  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory; 

whether    he   stands    pledged    to  and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or 

the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition 

between  the  different  States  ? '  accordingly  as  I  might  think  such 

^.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  acquisition  would  or  would  not 

the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  aggravate  the   slavery  question 

between  the  different  States.  among       ourselves."  —  Lincoln- 

Q.  6.  '  I  desire  to  know  whether  Douglas  Debates,  p.  88. 
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Lincoln- 
Douglas 
Debates, 
p.  87. 


mine  or  not ;  and  that  after  I  have  done  so,  I  shall 
propound  mine  to  him." 

Lincoln  then  read  his  answers  to  the  seven  ques- 
tions which  had  been  asked  him,  and  proposed  four 
in  return,  the  second  one  of  which  ran  as  follows : 
"  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in 
any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution?"^ 

To  comprehend  the  full  force  of  this  interroga- 
tory, the  reader  must  recall  the  fact  that  the 
"popular  sovereignty"  of  the  Nebraska  bill  was 
couched  in  vague  language,  and  qualified  with  the 
proviso  that  it  was  "  subject  to  the  Constitution." 
The  caucus  which  framed  this  phraseology  agi-eed, 
as  a  compromise  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats,  that  the  courts  should  interpret  and 
define  the  constitutional  limitations,  by  which  all 
should  abide.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  declared 
in  terms  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  slavery 
in  TeiTitories  nor  authorize  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture to  do  so.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  had  thus 
annihilated  "  popular  sovereignty."    Would  Doug- 


1  LINCOLN'S    QUESTIONS. 

"  Quesiion  1.  K  the  people  of 
Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely 
unobjectionable  in  all  other  re- 
spects, adopt  a  State  constitution, 
and  ask  admission  into  the  Union 
under  it,  before  they  have  the 
requisite  number  of  inhabitants 
according  to  the  English  bill, — 
some  93,000, —  will  you  vote  to 
admit  them  ? 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United 
States  Territory,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to 


the  formation  of  a  State  consti- 
tution ? 

Q.  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  shall  decide 
that  States  cannot  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits,  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in, 
adopting,  and  following  such 
decision  as  a  rule  of  political 
action  ? 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  ac- 
quiring additional  territory,  in 
disregard  of  how  such  acquisi- 
tion may  affect  the  nation  on  the 
slavery  question  ?  "  —  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates,  p.  90. 
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las  admit  his  blunder  in  law,   and  his  error  in   chap.ix. 
statesmanship  ? 

He  had  already  faced  and  partly  evaded  this 
dilemma  in  his  Springfield  speech  of  1857,  but  that 
was  a  local  declaration  and  occurred  before  his 
Lecompton  revolt,  and  the  ingenious  sophism  then 
put  forth  had  attracted  little  notice.  Since  that 
time  things  had  materially  changed.  He  had  op- 
posed Lecompton,  become  a  party  recusant,  and 
been  declared  a  party  apostate.  His  Senatorial 
term  was  closing,  and  he  had  to  look  to  an  evenly 
balanced  if  not  a  hostile  constituency  for  reelection. 
The  Buchanan  Administration  was  putting  forth 
what  feeble  strength  it  had  in  Illinois  to  insure  his 
defeat.  His  Democratic  rivals  were  scrutinizing 
every  word  he  uttered.  He  stood  before  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  word  that  the 
voters  of  Kansas  might  regulate  their  own  do- 
mestic concerns.  They  would  tolerate  no  juggling 
nor  evasion.  There  remained  no  resource  but  to 
answer  Yes,  and  he  could  conjure  up  no  justifica- 
tion of  such  an  answer  except  the  hollow  subter- 
fuge he  had  invented  the  year  before. 

Lincoln  clearly  enough  comprehended  the  dilem- 
ma and  predicted  the  expedient  of  his  antagonist. 
He  had  framed  his  questions  and  submitted  them 
to  a  consultation  of  shrewd  party  friends.  This 
one  especially  was  the  subject  of  anxious  delibera- 
tion and  serious  disagreement.  Nearly  a  month 
before,  Lincoln  in  a  private  letter  accurately  fore- 
shadowed Douglas's  course  on  this  question.  "You 
shall  have  hard  work  to  get  him  directly  to  the 
point  whether  a  Territorial  Legislature  has  or  has 
not  the  power  to  exclude  slavery.    But  if  you 
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CHAP.  rx.  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  it — though  he  will  be 
compelled  to  say  it  possesses  no  such  power  —  he 
will  instantly  take  gi'ound  that  slavery  cannot 
actually  exist  in  the  Territories  unless  the  people 
desire  it,  and  so  give  it  protection  by  Territorial 
legislation.    If  this  offends  the  South,  he  will  let  it 

A^bu^y.'^  offend  them,  as  at  all  events  he  means  to  hold  on  to 
1858.  '  his  chances  in  Illinois."  There  is  a  tradition  that 
on  the  night  preceding  this  Freeport  debate  Lin- 
coln was  catching  a  few  hours'  rest,  at  a  railroad 
center  named  Mendota,  to  which  place  the  con- 
verging trains  brought  after  midnight  a  number  of 
excited  Republican  leaders,  on  their  way  to  attend 
the  great  meeting  at  the  neighboring  to\vn  of  Free- 
port.  Notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
bedroom  was  invaded  by  an  improvised  caucus, 
and  the  ominous  question  was  once  more  brought 
under  consideration.  The  whole  di'ift  of  advice  ran 
against  putting  the  interrogatory  to  Douglas ;  but 
Lincoln  persisted  in  his  determination  to  force  him 
to  answer  it.  Finally  his  friends  in  a  chorus  cried 
out,  "If  you  do,  you  can  never  be  Senator." 
"  Gentlemen,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  I  am  killing  larger 
game ;  if  Douglas  answers,  he  can  never  be  Presi- 
dent, and  the  battle  of  1860  is  worth  a  hundred 
of  this." 

When  Lincoln  had  finished  his  opening  speech 
in  the  Freeport  debate,  and  Douglas  in  his  reply 
came  to  interrogatory  number  two,  which  Lincoln 
had  propounded,  he  answered  as  follows : 

The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
is,  Can  the  people  of  a  Territory  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  prior  to  the  formation 
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frankness,  defended  his  purpose  with  a  sincerity  chap.  xi. 
that  betokened  honest  conviction,  bore  his  wounds 
and  met  his  fate  with  a  manly  fortitude.  Eight 
years  before,  he  had  written,  in  a  document  or- 
ganizing a  band  of  colored  people  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  to  resist  the  fugitive-slave  law: 
"  Nothing  so  charms  the  American  people  as  per- 
sonal bravery.  The  trial  for  life  of  one  bold,  and 
to  some  extent  successful,  man,  for  defending  his 
rights  in  good  earnest,  would  arouse  more  sympa- 
thy throughout  the  nation  than  the  accumulated 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  our  submissive  colored  population."  Even  now, 
when  mere  Quixotic  knight-errantry  and  his  own 
positive  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
society  had  put  his  life  in  forfeit,  this  sympathy  for 
his  boldness  and  misfortune  came  to  him  in  large 
measure.  Questioned  by  Governor  Wise,  Senator 
Mason,  and  Representative  Vallandigham  about 
his  accomplices,  he  refused  to  say  anything  ex- 
cept about  what  he  had  done,  and  freely  took 
upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility.  He  was 
so  warped  by  his  religious  training  as  to  have  be- 
come a  fatalist  as  well  as  a  fanatic.  "All  our 
actions,"  he  said  to  one  who  visited  him  in  prison,  sanbom 
"  even  all  the  follies  that  led  to  this  disaster,  were  "  Atlantic," 
decreed  to  happen  ages  before  the  world  was  made."  p.  ns. ' 
Perverted  Calvinistic  philosophy  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  mystery  of  Brown's  life  and  deeds. 

He  was  convicted,  sentenced,  and  hanged  on  the 
2d  of  Decemj3er.  Congress  met  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  the  Senate  appointed  an  investigating 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  seizure  of  the  United 
States  armory  and  arsenal.  The  long  and  search- 
VoL.  II.— 14 
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ing  examination  of  many  witnesses  brought  out 
with  sufficient  distinctness  the  varied  personal 
plottings  of  Brown,  but  failed  to  reveal  that  half 
a  dozen  radical  abolition  clergjmien  of  Boston 
were  party  to  the  conspiracy;  nor  did  they  then 
or  afterwards  justify  their  own  conduct  by  showing 
that  Christ  ever  counseled  treason,  abetted  con- 
spiracy, or  led  rebellion  against  established  gov- 
ernment. From  beginning  to  end,  the  whole  act 
was  reprehensible,  and  fraught  with  evil  result. 
Modern  civilization  and  republican  government 
require  that  beyond  the  self-defense  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  all  coercive  reform 
shall  act  by  authority  of  law  only. 

Upon  politics  the  main  effect  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  incident  was  to  aggravate  the  temper  and 
increase  the  bitterness  of  all  parties.  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi;  Mason,  of  Virginia;  and 
Fitch,  of  Indiana,  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee,  sought  diligently 
but  unsuccessfully  to  find  grounds  to  hold  the 
Republican  party  at  large  responsible  for  Brown's 
raid.  They  felt  obliged  to  report  that  they  could 
not  recommend  any  legislation  to  meet  similar 
cases  in  the  future,  since  the  "  invasion "  of  Vir- 
ginia was  not  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, but  was  "  simply  the  act  of  lawless  ruf- 
fians, under  the  sanction  of  no  public  or  political 
authority."  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  and  Doolittle,  of 
Wisconsin,  Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
in  their  minority  report,  considered  the  affair  an 
outgrowth  of  the  pro-slavery  lawlessness  in  Kansas. 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  however,  apparently 
with  the  object  of  still  further  setting  himself  right 
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with  the  South,  and  atoning  for  his  Freeport 
heresy,  made  a  long  speech  in  advocacy  of  a  law 
to  punish  conspiracies  in  one  State  or  Territory 
against  the  government,  people,  or  property  of  an- 
other; once  more  quoting  Lincoln's  Springfield 
speech,  and  Seward's  Rochester  speech  as  contain- 
ing revolutionary  doctrines. 

In  the  country  at  large,  as  in  Congress,  the  John 
Brown  raid  excited  bitter  discussion  and  radically 
diverse  comment  —  some  execrating  him  as  a 
deservedly  punished  felon,  while  others  exalted 
him  as  a  saint.  His  Boston  friends  particularly, 
who  had  encouraged  him  with  voice  or  money, 
were  extravagant  in  their  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval and  admiration.  On  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion religious  services  were  held,  and  funeral  bells 
were  tolled.  "  The  road  to  heaven,"  said  Theodore 
Parker,  "is  as  short  from  the  gallows  as  from  a 
throne ;  perhaps,  also,  as  easy."  "  Some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,"  said  Thoreau,  "  Christ  was 
crucified;  this  morning,  perchance,  Captain  Brown 
was  hung.  These  are  the  two  ends  of  a  chain 
which  is  not  without  its  links."  Emerson,  using  a 
yet  stronger  figure,  had  already  called  him  "  a  new 
saint,  waiting  yet  his  martyrdom,  and  who,  if  he 
shall  suffer,  will  make  the  gallows  glorious  like  the 
cross." 

Amid  this  conflict  of  argument,  public  opinion 
in  the  free  States  gravitated  to  neither  extreme.  It 
accepted  neither  the  declaration  of  the  great  orator 
Wendell  Phillips,  that  "  the  lesson  of  the  hour  is 
insurrection,'"^  nor  the  assertion  of  the  great  lawyer 
Charles  O'Conor,  that  slavery  "  is  in  its  own  nature, 
as  an  institution,  beneficial  to  both  races." 
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Chap.  XI.  Tliis  cliaptei*  would  be  incomplete  if  we  neglected 
to  quote  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinion  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  attempt.  His  quiet  and  common-sense 
criticism  of  the  affair,  pronounced  a  few  months 
after  its  occurrence,  was  substantially  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  average  public  judgment  has 
come  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century : 

Slave  insuiTections  are  no  more  common  now  than 
they  were  before  the  Republican  party  was  organized. 
What  induced  the  Southampton  insurrection,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least  three  times  as  many 
lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry  1  You  can  scarcely 
stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that 
Southampton  was  ''  got  up  by  Black  Republicanism."  In 
the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not 
think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive  slave  insurrec- 
tion is  possible.  The  indispensable  concert  of  action  can- 
not be  attained.  The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid 
communication ;  nor  can  incendiary  freemen,  black  or 
white,  supply  it.  The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
where in  parcels ;  but  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  sup- 
plied the  indispensable  connecting  trains. 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection  of 
slaves  for  their  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  a  part  of  it, 
at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprising  could  scarcely 
be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty  individuals  be- 
fore some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule ;  and 
the  slave  revolution  in  Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to  it, 
but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
gunpowder  plot  of  British  history,  though  not  connected 
with  slaves,  was  more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about 
twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret;  and  yet  one  of  them, 
in  his  anxiety  to  save  a  friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that 
friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the  calamity.  Oc- 
casional poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or 
stealthy  assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts 
extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will  continue  to  occur  as  the 
natural  results  of  slavery;  but  no  general  insurrection 
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of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for  a 
long  time.  Whoever  much  fears  or  much  hopes  for  such 
an  event  will  be  alike  disappointed.  .  . 
'  John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave 
insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up 
a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the  slaves  refused  to 
participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves, 
with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not 
succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with 
the  many  attempts  related  in  history,  at  the  assassination 
of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods  over  the 
oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies  himself  commis- 
sioned by  Heaven  to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the 
attempt,  which  ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution. 
Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's 
attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy, 
precisely  the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old 
England  in  the  one  case,  and  on  New  England  in  the 
other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness  of  the  two  things. 

The  aggravation  of  partisan  temper  over  the 
Harper's  Ferry  incident  found  a  manifestation  in 
a  contest  over  the  Speakership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  prolonged  and  bitter  as  that 
which  attended  the  election  of  Banks.  In  the 
Congressional  elections  of  1858,  following  the  Le- 
compton  controversy,  the  Democrats  had  once 
more  lost  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
there  having  been  chosen  113  Republicans,  93 
Administration  Democrats,  8  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats,  and  23  South  Americans,  as  they  were 
called;  that  is,  members,  mainly  from  the  slave 
States,  opposed  to  the  Administration. 

This  Thirty-sixth  Congress  began  its  session 
three  days  after  the  execution  of  John  Brown, 
and  the  election  of  a  Speaker  was  the  first  work 
of  the  new  House  of  Representatives.  The  Repub- 
licans, not  having   a   majority,  made  no   caucus 
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Chap.  XI.  nomiuatiou ;  but  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  had  the 
largest  following  on  the  first  ballot,  and  thereafter 
received  their  united  efforts  to  elect  him.  At  this 
point  a  Missouri  member  introduced  a  resolution 
declaring :  "  That  the  doctrines  and  sentiments 
of  a  certain  book  called  '  The  Impending  Crisis  of 
the  South  —  How  to  Meet  It,'  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  one  Hinton  R.  Helper  [of  North 
Carolina],  are  insurrectionary  and  hostile  to  the 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
that  no  member  of  this  House  who  has  indorsed 

•'  Globe,"    and  recommended  it,  or  the  compend  from  it,  is  fit 

6,  i859"p.".  to  be  Speaker  of  this  House." 

This  resolution  was  aimed  at  Sherman,  who  with 
some  seventy  Republicans  of  the  previous  Congress 
had  signed  a  circular  indorsing  and  recommending 
the  book  upon  the  general  statement  that  it  was 
an  antislavery  work,  written  by  a  Southerner. 
The  book  addressed  itself  to  non-slaveholding 
Southern  whites,  and  was  mainly  made  up  of 
statistics,  but  contained  occasional  passages  of 
intolerant  and  vindictive  sentiment  against  slave- 
holders. "Whether  it  could  be  considered  "  insurrec- 
tionary "  depended  altogether  on  the  pro-slavery  or 
antislavery  bias  of  the  critic.  Besides,  the  author 
had  agreed  that  the  obnoxious  passages  should  not 
be  printed  in  the  compendium  which  the  Repub- 
licans recommended  in  their  circular.  When  inter- 
rogated, Mr.  Sherman  replied  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  book,  and  that  "I  am  opposed  to  any 
interference  whatever  by  the  people  of  the  free 
States  with  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  in 
the  slave  States."  But  the  disavowal  did  not  re- 
lieve him  from  Southern  enmity.     The  fire-eaters 
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seized  the  pretext  to  charge  him  with  all  manner  chap.  xi. 
of  "abolition"  intentions,  and  by  violent  debate 
and  the  utterance  of  threats  of  disunion  made  the 
House  a  parliamentary  and  almost  a  revolutionary 
babel  for  nearly  two  months.  Certain  appropria- 
tions were  exhausted,  and  the  treasury  was  in  great 
need  of  funds.  Efforts  were  made  to  adopt  the 
plurality  rule,  and  to  choose  a  Speaker  for  a  lim- 
ited period ;  but  every  such  movement  was  resisted 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Sherman,  or  rather, 
through  his  defeat  to  force  the  North  into  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  extreme  pro-slavery  senti- 
ment. The  struggle,  nominally  over  an  incident, 
was  in  reality  over  a  policy. 

On  January  30,  1860,  Mr.  Sherman  withdrew  his 
name,  and  the  solid  Republican  vote  was  given  to 
William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  another  Re- 
publican, who,  on  February  1,  was  elected  Speaker 
by  117  votes,  4  opposing  members  having  come  to 
his  support.  The  South  gained  nothing  by  the  ob- 
structionist policy  of  its  members.  During  the  long 
contest,  extending  through  forty-four  ballots,  their 
votes  were  scattered  among  many  candidates  of 
different  factions,  while  the  Republicans  main- 
tained an  almost  unbroken  steadiness  of  party 
discipline.  On  the  whole,  the  principal  results 
of  the  struggle  were,  to  sectionalize  parties  more 
completely,  ripen  Southern  sentiment  towards 
secession,  and  combine  wavering  voters  iu  the 
free  States  in  support  of  Republican  doctrines. 
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AMONG  the  many  invitations  to  deliver  ad- 
Xjl-  dresses  which  Lincoln  received  in  the  fall  of 
1859,  was  one  from  a  committee  asking  him  to  lec- 
ture in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  a  course 
then  in  progress  there,  designed  for  popular  enter- 
tainment. "  I  wrote,"  said  Lincoln,  "  that  I  could  do 
it  in  February,  provided  they  would  take  a  political 
speech,  if  I  could  find  time  to  get  up  no  other." 
"  Your  letter  was  duly  received  and  handed  over 
to  the  committee,"  was  the  response,  "and  they 
accept  your  compromise.  You  may  lecture  at  the 
time  you  mention,  and  they  will  pay  you  $200. 
I  think  they  will  arrange  for  a  lecture  in  New 
York  also,  and  pay  you  $200  for  that." 

Financial  obstacles,  or  other  reasons,  brought 
about  the  transfer  of  the  engagement  to  a  new 
committee,  and  the  invitation  was  rej)eated  in  a 
new  form :  "  The  Young  Men's  Central  Republican 
Union  of  this  city  [New  York]  very  earnestly  de- 
sire that  you  should  deliver  what  I  may  term  a 
political  lecture  during  the  ensuing  month.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  case  are  these :  A  series  of  lec- 
tures has  been  determined  upon.  The  first  was 
dehvered  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  a  short  time 
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ago ;  the  second  will  be  in  a  few  days,  by  Mr.  Cas- 
sius  M.  Clay,  and  the  third  we  would  prefer  to  have 
from  yon  rather  than  any  other  person.  Of  the 
audience  I  should  add  that  it  is  not  that  of  an 
ordinary  political  meeting.  These  lectures  have 
been  contrived  to  call  out  our  better,  but  busier 
citizens,  who  never  attend  political  meetings.  A 
large  part  of  the  audience  will  consist  of  ladies." 

Lincoln,  however,  remained  under  the  impression 
that  the  lecture  was  to  be  given  in  Brooklyn,  and 
only  learned  after  he  reached  New  York  to  fulfill 
his  engagement  that  he  was  to  speak  in  the  Cooper 
Institute.  When,  on  the  evening  of  February  27, 
1860,  he  stood  before  his  audience,  he  saw  not  only 
a  well-filled  house,  but  an  assemblage  of  listeners 
in  which  were  many  whom,  by  reason  of  his  own 
modest  estimate  of  himself,  he  would  have  been 
rather  inclined  to  ask  advice  from  than  to  offer  in- 
struction to.  William  CuUen  Bryant  presided  over 
the  meeting;  David  Dudley  Field  escorted  the 
speaker  to  the  platform  ;  ex-Governor  John  A. 
King,  Horace  Greeley,  James  W.  Nye,  James  A. 
Briggs,  Cephas  Brainerd,  Charles  C.  Nott,  Hiram 
Barney,  and  others  sat  among  the  invited  guests. 
"  Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster,"  said  the 
"  Tribune  "  next  morning,  "  no  man  has  spoken  to 
a  larger  assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  cul- 
ture of  our  city."  Of  course  the  presence  of  such 
a  gathering  was  no  mere  accident.  Not  only  had 
Lincoln's  name  for  nearly  two  years  found  constant 
mention  in  the  newspapers,  but  both  friendly  and 
hostile  comment  had  coupled  it  with  the  two  rank- 
ing political  leaders  in  the  free  States  —  Seward  and 
Douglas.    The  representative  men  of  New  York 
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CHAP.  XII.  were  naturally  eager  to  see  and  hear  one  who,  by 
whatever  force  of  eloquence  or  argument,  had 
attracted  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  attention. 
We  may  also  fairly  infer  that,  on  his  part,  Lincoln 
was  no  less  curious  to  test  the  effect  of  his  words 
on  an  audience  more  learned  and  critical  than  those 
collected  in  the  open-air  meetings  of  his  Western 
campaigns.  This  mutual  interest  was  an  evident 
advantage  to  both ;  it  secured  a  close  attention 
from  the  house,  and  insured  deliberation  and  em- 
phasis by  the  speaker,  enabling  him  to  develop  his 
argument  with  perfect  precision  and  unity,  reach- 
ing perhaps  the  happiest  general  effect  ever  at- 
tained in  any  one  of  his  long  addresses. 

He  took  as  his  text  a  phrase  uttered  by  Senator 
Douglas  in  the  late  Ohio  campaign —  "Our  fathers, 
when  they  framed  the  government  under  which  we 
live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better  than  we  do  now."  Lincoln  defined 
"  this  question,"  with  a  lawyer's  exactness,  thus : 

Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  author- 
ity, or  anytliing  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Terri- 
tories? Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative, 
and  the  Eepublieans  the  negative.  This  affirmation  and 
denial  form  an  issue,  and  this  issue  —  this  question — is 
precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood 
"better  than  we." 

From  this  "precise  and  agreed  starting-point" 
Lincoln  next  traced  with  minute  historical  analysis 
the  action  of  "  our  fathers "  in  framing  "  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,"  by  their  votes  and 
declarations  in  the  Congresses  which  preceded  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  Congresses  following  which 
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proposed  its  twelve  amendments  and  enacted  va-    chap.  xii. 
rious  Territorial  prohibitions.  His  conclusions  were 
irresistibly  conviDcing. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  [said  he]  that  of  our  thirty- 
nine  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution, 
twenty-one  —  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole — certainly 
understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the 
Federal  Grovernment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Fed- 
eral Territories ;  whde  all  the  rest  probably  had  the  same 
understanding.  Such  unquestionably  was  the  under- 
standing of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Consti- 
tution; and  the  text  affirms  that  they  understood  the 
question  "  better  than  we.".  .  It  is  surely  safe  to  assume 
that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original  Constitution 
and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which 
framed  the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  cer- 
tainly include  those  who  may  be  fairly  called  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live."  And  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that 
any  one  of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that  in 
his  understanding  any  proper  division  of  local  from 
Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in 
the  Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever 
did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (and  I 
might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half 
of  the  present  century),  declare  that  in  his  understand- 
ing any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Terri- 
tories. To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give,  not  only 
"  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live,"  but  with  them  all  other  living  men  within  the 
century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among  whom  to  search, 
and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single 
man  agreeing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  mis- 
understood.     I   do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to 
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Chap.  XII.  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers  did.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  experience  — 
to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement.  What  I  do  say 
is,  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of 
our  fathers  in  any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so 
conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear,  that  even  their  great 
authority,  fairly  considered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand ; 
and  most  surely  not  in  a  case,  whereof  we  ourselves 
declare  they  understood  the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  part  of  the  audience  came  with  the  ex- 
pectation, of  hearing  the  rhetorical  fire-works  of  a 
Western  stump-speaker  of  the  "  half -horse,  half- 
alligator"  variety,  they  met  novelty  of  an  un- 
looked  for  kind.  In  Lincoln's  entire  address  he 
neither  introduced  an  anecdote  nor  essayed  a  wit- 
ticism; and  the  first  half  of  it  does  not  contain 
even  an  illustrative  figure  or  a  poetical  fancy.  It 
was  the  quiet,  searching  exposition  of  the  historian, 
and  the  terse,  compact  reasoning  of  the  statesman, 
about  an  abstract  principle  of  legislation,  in  lan- 
guage well-nigh  as  restrained  and  colorless  as  he 
would  have  employed  in  arguing  a  case  before  a 
court.  Yet  such  was  the  apt  choice  of  words,  the 
easy  precision  of  sentences,  the  simple  strength  of 
propositions,  the  fairness  of  every  point  he  as- 
sumed, and  the  force  of  every  conclusion  he  drew, 
that  his  listeners  followed  him  with  the  interest 
and  delight  a  child  feels  in  its  easy  mastery  of  a 
plain  sum  in  arithmetic. 

With  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  his  audi- 
ence thus  enlisted,  Lincoln  next  took  up  the  more 
prominent  topics  in  popular  thought,  and  by  words 
of  kindly  admonition  and  protest  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  showed  how  impatiently,  un- 
reasonably, and  unjustly  they  were  charging  the 
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Republican  party  with  sectionalism,  with  radical-  chap.  xii. 
ism,  with  revolutionary  purpose,  with  the  John 
Brown  raid,  and  kindred  political  offenses,  not  only 
in  the  absence  of  any  acts  to  justify  such  charges, 
but  even  in  the  face  of  its  emphatic  and  constant 
denials  and  disavowals.  The  illustration  with 
which  he  concluded  this  branch  of  his  theme  could 
not  well  be  surpassed  in  argumentative  force. 

But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President !  In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will 
destroy  the  Union ;  and  then  you  say,  the  great  crime  of 
having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us !  That  is  cool.  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through 
his  teeth, "  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then 
you  wiU  be  a  murderer  !  "  To  be  sure  what  the  robber 
demanded  of  me  —  my  money  —  was  my  own ;  and  I  had 
a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own  than 
my  vote  is  my  own ;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me  to 
extort  my  money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the 
Union  to  extort  my  vote,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
in  principle. 

But  the  most  impressive,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable,  feature  of  Lincoln's  address  was  its  con- 
cluding portion,  where,  in  advice  directed  especially 
to  Republicans,  he  pointed  out  in  dispassionate  but 
earnest  language  that  the  real,  underlying  conflict 
was  in  the  difference  of  moral  conviction  between 
the  sections  as  to  the  inherent  right  or  wrong  of 
slavery,  and  in  view  of  which  he  defined  the  proper 
duty  of  the  free  States. 

A  few  words  now  [said  he]  to  Republicans.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great  Con- 
federacy shall  be  at  peace  and  in  harmony  one  with 
another.  Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so. 
Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through 
passion  and  ill  temper.  Even  though  the  Southern  peo- 
ple will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  con- 
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CHAP.  XII.  sider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate 
view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging  by  all  they 
say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their  con- 
troversy with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  will 
satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  uncondition- 
ally surrendered  to  them  f  We  know  they  will  not.  In 
all  their  present  complaints  against  us  the  Territories  are 
scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and  insurrections  are  the 
rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections?  We 
know  it  will  not.  We  so  know,  because  we  know  we 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt  us 
from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  What  wiU  satisfy  them  ?  Simply 
this :  We  must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must, 
somehow,  convince  them  that  we  do  let  them  alone. 
This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We  have 
been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very  beginning 
of  our  organization,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our 
platforms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly  protested  our 
purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this  has  had  no  tendency 
to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any 
attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparent^  adequate  means  all  fail- 
ing, what  will  convince  them  f  This,  and  this  only : 
cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join  them  in  calling  it 
right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly — done  in  acts 
as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated ;  we 
must  place  ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Senator 
Douglas's  new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced, suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in 
private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slaves 
with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  puU  down  our  free-State 
constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected 
from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery  before  they  will 
cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely 
in  this  way.    Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  us, 
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"  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  us,  and  say  what  you  please    chap.xii. 
about  slavery."     But  we  do  let  them  alone  —  have  never 
disturbed  them ;   so   that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say 
which  dissatisfies  them.     They  will  continue  to  accuse  us 
of  doing  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not,  as  yet,  in  terms, 
demanded  the  overthrow  of  our  free-State  constitutions. 
Yet  those  constitutions  declare  the  wrong  of  slavery, 
with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other  sayings 
against  it,  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have 
been  silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  constitutions  will 
be  demanded  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they  do  not  demand 
the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demanding  what  they  do, 
and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  voluntarily  stop 
nowhere  short  of  this  consummation.  Holding,  as  they 
do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right,  and  socially  elevating, 
they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition 
of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground, 
save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is  wi-ong.  If  slavery  is 
right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against  it 
are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and  swept 
away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nation- 
ality —  its  universality !  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot 
justly  insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All 
they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery 
right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they 
thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  think- 
ing it  wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends  the 
whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being 
right ;  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to 
them?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with  their  view  and  against 
our  own?  In  view  of  our  moral,  social,  and  political 
responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  ? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let 
it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the 
necessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation ; 
but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to 
spread  into  the  national  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us 
here  in  the  free  States?    If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids 
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CHAP.  XII.  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effect- 
ively. Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical 
contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and 
belabored,  contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle 
ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the 
search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor 
a  dead  man,  such  as  a  policy  of  "  don't  care,"  on  a  ques- 
tion about  which  all  true  men  do  care,  such  as  Union 
appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunion- 
ists ;  reversing  the  divine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sin- 
ners, but  the  righteous  to  repentance ;  such  as  invocations 
to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washing- 
ton said,  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces 
of  destruction  to  the  Government  nor  of  dungeons  to 
ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it. 

The  smiles,  the  laughter,  the  outburst  of  ap- 
plause which  greeted  and  emphasized  the  speaker's 
telling  points,  showed  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  argu- 
ments met  ready  acceptance.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  four  leading  New  York  dailies  printed  the 
speech  in  full,  and  bore  warm  testimony  to  its 
merit  and  effect.  "  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of 
nature's  orators,"  said  the  "  Tribune,"  "  using  his 
rare  powers  solely  to  elucidate  and  convince, 
though  their  inevitable  effect  is  to  delight  and 
electrify  as  well.  We  present  herewith  a  very  full 
and  accurate  report  of  this  speech ;  yet  the  tones, 
the  gestures,  the  kindling  eye,  and  the  mirth-pro- 
voking look  defy  the  reporter's  skill.  The  vast  as- 
semblage frequently  rang  with  cheers  and  shouts 
of  applause,  which  were  prolonged  and  intensified  at 
TribuneJ^  the  close.  No  man  ever  before  made  such  an  impres- 
4,186^"^    sion  on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audience." 
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to  Cameron  was  shorn  of  six  votes,  four  of  whicli  chap.  xv. 
went  at  once  for  Lincoln.  Ohio  divided  her  compli- 
ment, 34  for  Chase,  4  for  McLean,  and  at  once  gave 
Lincoln  her  8  remaining  votes.  Missouri  voted  solid 
for  her  candidate,  Bates,  who  also  received  a  scat- 
tering tribute  from  other  delegations.  But  all  these 
compliments  were  of  little  avail  to  their  recipients, 
for  far  above  each  towered  the  aggregates  of  the 
leading  candidates :  Seward,  173^ ;  Lincoln,  102.^ 

In  the  groundswell  of  suppressed  excitement 
which  pervaded  the  convention  there  was  no  time 
to  analyze  this  vote;  nevertheless,  delegates  and 
spectators  felt  the  full  force  of  its  premonition ; 
to  all  who  desired  the  defeat  of  Seward  it  pointed 
out  the  winning  man  with  unerring  certainty. 
Another  little  wrangle  over  some  disputed  and 
protesting  delegate  made  the  audience  almost 
furious  at  the  delay,  and  "  Call  the  roll !  "  sounded 
from  a  thousand  throats. 

1  FIRST    BALLOT    IN    DETAIL. 

For  Seward. — Maine  10,  New  Hampshire  1,  Massachusetts  21, 
New  York  70,  Pennsylvania  ll^,  Maryland  3,  Virginia  8,  Kentucky 
5,  Michigan  12,  Texas  4,  Wisconsin  10,  Iowa  2,  California  8,  Min- 
nesota 8,  Kansas  6,  Nebraska  2,  District  of  Columbia  2. —  Total  for 
Seward,  173J^. 

For  Lincoln. — Maine  6,  New  Hampshire  7,  Massachusetts  4,  Con- 
necticut 2,  Pennsylvania  4,  Virginia  14,  Kentucky  6,  Ohio  8,  In- 
diana 26,  Illinois  22,  Iowa  2,  Nebraska  1. —  Total  for  Lincoln,  102. 

Scattering. —  New  Hampshire,  Chase  1,  Fremont  1;  Vermont, 
CoUamer  10;  Ehode  Island,  Bates  1,  McLean  5,  Eeed  1,  Chase  1  ; 
Connecticut,  Wade  1,  Bates  7,  Chase  2  ;  New  Jersey,  Dayton  14  ; 
Pennsylvania,  Cameron  47^4,  McLean  1 ;  Maryland,  Bates  8  ;  Dela- 
ware, Bates  6 ;  Virginia,  Cameron  1 ;  Kentucky,  Wade  2,  McLean 
1,  Chase  8,  Siunner  1  ;  Ohio,  McLean  4,  Chase  34 ;  Missouri, 
Bates  18  ;  Texas,  Bates  2;  Iowa,  Cameron  1,  Bates  1,  McLean  1, 
Chase  1;  Oregon,  Bates  5;  Nebraska,  Cameron  1,  Chase  2. — 
Totals,  for  Bates,  48;  for  Cameron,  50J^  ;  for  McLean,  12;  for 
Chase,  49 ;  for  Wade,  3;  for  Dayton,  14 ;  for  Keed,  1 ;  for  Colla- 
mer,  10  ;  for  Sumner,  1 ;  for  Fremont,  1. 

Vol.  II.— 18 
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Chap.  XV.  A  SGCOiid  ballot  was  begun  at  last,  and,  obeying 
a  force  as  sui'e  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  former 
complimentary  votes  came  rushing  to  Lincoln.  The 
whole  10  votes  of  Collamer,  44  from  Cameron,  6 
from  Chase  and  McLean,  were  now  cast  for  him, 
followed  by  a  scatter  of  additions  along  the  roll- 
call.  In  this  ballot  Lincoln  gained  79  votes, 
Seward  only  11.  The  faces  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation whitened  as  the  balloting  progressed  and 
the  torrent  of  Lincoln's  popularity  became  a  river. 
The  result  of  the  second  ballot  was  :  Seward,  184J ; 
Lincoln,  181 ;  scattering,  99^.^  When  the  vote  of 
Lincoln  was  announced,  there  was  a  tremendous 
burst  of  applause,  which  the  chauTnan  prudently 
but  with  difficulty  controlled  and  silenced. 

The  third  ballot  was  begun  amid  a  breathless 
suspense ;  hundreds  of  pencils  kept  pace  with  the 
roll-call,  and  nervously  marked  the  changes  on 
their  tally-sheets.  The  Lincoln  figures  steadily 
grew.  Votes  came  to  him  from  all  the  other  can- 
didates—  4i  from  Seward,  2  from   Cameron,   13 

1  SECOND    BALLOT    IN    DETAIL. 

For  Seicard. — Maine  10,  New  Hampshire  1,  Massachusetts  22, 
New  York  70,  New  Jersey  4,  Pennsylvania  2J^,  Maryland  3,  Vir- 
ginia 8,  Kentucky  7,  Michigan  12,  Texas  6,  Wisconsin  10,  Iowa  2, 
California  8,  Minnesota  8,  Kansas  6,  Nebraska  3,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 2.—  Total  for  Seward,  I8414. 

For  Lincoln. —  Maine  6,  New  Hampshire  9,  Vermont  10,  Massa- 
chusetts 4,  Ehode  Island  3,  Connecticut  4,  Pennsylvania  48,  Dela- 
ware 6,  Virginia  14,  Kentucky  9,  Ohio  14,  Indiana  26,  Illinois  22, 
Iowa  5,  Nebraska  1. —  Total  for  Lincoln,  181. 

Scattering. —  Bhode  Island,  McLean  2,  Chase  3;  Connecticut, 
Bates  4,  Chase  2,  Clay  2;  New  Jersey,  Dayton  10  ;  Pennsylvania, 
Cameron  1,  McLean  21^ ;  Maryland,  Bates  8  ;  Virginia,  Cameron 
1 ;  Kentucky,  Chase  6 ;  Ohio,  McLean  3,  Chase  29 ;  Missouri, 
Bates  18;  Iowa,  McLean  }4,  Chase  l^;  Oregon,  Bates  5;  Ne- 
braska, Chase  2.— Totals,  for  Bates,  35  ;  for  Cameron,  2  ;  for  Mc- 
Lean, 8  ;  for  Chase,  42 J^  ;  for  Dayton,  10  ;  for  Clay,  2. 
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from  Bates,  18  from  Chase,  9  from  Dayton,  3  chap,  x v. 
from  McLean,  1  from  Clay.  Lincoln  had  gained 
50J,  Seward  had  lost  4|.  Long  before  the  official 
tellers  footed  up  their  columns,  spectators  and 
delegates  rapidly  made  the  reckoning  and  knew 
the  result  :  Lincoln,  231^ ;  Seward,  180.^  Count- 
ing the  scattering  votes,  465  ballots  had  been  cast, 
and  233  were  necessary  to  a  choice ;  only  1^  votes 
more  were  needed  to  make  a  nomination. 

A  profound  stillness  suddenly  fell  upon  the  wig- 
wam; the  men  ceased  to  talk  and  the  ladies  to 
flutter  their  fans ;  one  could  distinctly  hear  the 
scratching  of  pencils  and  the  ticking  of  telegraph 
instruments  on  the  reporters'  tables.  No  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  by  the  chair  ;  changes 
were  in  order,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of 
seconds  who  should  speak  first.  While  every 
one  was  leaning  forward  in  intense  expectancy, 
David  K.  Cartter  sprang  upon  his  chair  and  re- 
ported a  change  of  four  Ohio  votes  from  Chase  to 
Lincoln.     There  was  a  moment's  pause, —  a  teller 

1  THIRD    BALLOT    IN   DETAIL. 

For  Seward. — Maine  10,  New  Hampshire  1,  Massachusetts  18, 
Rhode  Island  1,  Connecticut  1,  New  York  70,  New  Jersey  5,  Mary- 
land 2,  Virginia  8,  Kentucky  6,  Michigan  12,  Texas  6,  Wisconsin 
10,  Iowa  2,  California  8,  Minnesota  8,  Oregon  1,  Kansas  6,  Ne- 
braska 3,  District  of  Columbia  2.— Total  for  Seward,  180. 

For  Lincoln. — Maine  6,  New  Hampshire  9,  Vermont  10,  Massa- 
chusetts 8,  Rhode  Island  5,  Connecticut  4,  New  Jersey  8,  Pennsyl- 
vania 52,  Maryland  9,  Delaware  6,  Virginia  14,  Kentucky  13,  Ohio 
29,  Indiana  26,  lUinois  22,  Iowa  5%,  Oregon  4,  Nebraska  1. — 
Total  for  Lincoln,  2311^. 

Scattering. —  Rhode  Island,  Chase  1,  McLean  1;  Connecticut, 
Bates  4,  Chase  2,  Clay  1 ;  New  Jersey,  Dayton  1 ;  Pennsylvania, 
McLean  2;  Kentucky,  Chase  4  ;  Ohio,  Chase  15,  McLean  2  ;  Mis- 
souri, Bates  18  ;  Iowa,  Chase  %  j  Nebraska,  Chase  2. — Total,  for 
Bates,  22 ;  for  Chase,  24J^ ;  for  McLean,  5  ;  for  Dayton,  1 ;  for 
Clay,  1. 
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waved  his  tally-sheet  towards  the  skylight  and  chap.  xv. 
shouted  a  name, —  and  then  the  boom  of  a  cannon 
on  the  roof  of  the  wigwam  announced  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  where  shouts  and 
salutes  took  up  and  spread  the  news.  In  the  con- 
vention the  Lincoln  river  now  became  an  inunda- 
tion. Amid  the  wildest  hurrahs,  delegation  after 
delegation  changed  its  vote  to  the  victor. 

A  graceful  custom  prevails  in  orderly  American 
conventions,  that  the  chairman  of  the  vanquished 
delegation  is  first  to  greet  the  nominee  with  a  short 
address  of  party  fealty  and  promise  of  party  sup- 
port. Mr.  Evarts,  the  spokesman  for  New  York, 
essayed  promptly  to  perform  this  courteous  office, 
but  was  delayed  a  while  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
confusion.  The  din  at  length  subsided,  and  the 
presiding  officer  announced  that  on  the  third  ballot 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  received  364  votes, 
and  "is  selected  as  your  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States."  Then  Mr.  Evarts,  in  a  voice 
of  unconcealed  emotion,  but  with  admirable 
dignity  and  touching  eloquence,  speaking  for 
Seward  and  for  New  York,  moved  to  make  the 
nomination  unanimous. 

The  interest  in  a  National  Convention  usually 
ceases  with  the  announcement  of  the  principal  nom- 
ination. It  was  only  afterwards  that  the  delegates 
realized  how  fortunate  a  selection  they  made  by 
adding  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  to  the  ticket 
as  candidate  for  Yice-President.  Mr.  Hamlin  was 
already  distinguished  in  public  service.  He  was 
born  in  1809,  and  became  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
He  served  many  years  in  the  Maine  Legislature 
and  four  years  as  a  Eepresentative  in  Congress. 
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CHAP.  XV.  In  1848  lie  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  1851  was  reelected 
for  a  full  term.  When  in  1856  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  indorsed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  he  had  opposed,  Mr.  Ham- 
lin formally  withdrew  from  the  Democratic  party. 
In  November  of  that  year  the  Republicans  elected 
him  Governor  of  Maine,  and  in  January,  1857,  re- 
elected him  United  States  Senator. 

For  the  moment  the  chief  self-congratulation  of 
the  convention  was  that  by  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln it  had  secured  the  doubtful  vote  of  the  con- 
servative States.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  might  it  be 
said  that  it  was  hardly  the  work  of  the  dele- 
gates—  it  was  the  concurrent  product  of  popular 
wisdom.  Political  evolution  had  with  scientific 
precision  wrought  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
The  delegates  leaving  Chicago  on  the  various 
homeward-bound  railroad  trains  that  night,  saw 
that  already  the  enthusiasm  of  the  convention  was 
transferred  from  the  wigwam  to  the  country.  "At 
every  station  where  there  was  a  village,  until  after 
2  o'clock,  there  were  tar-barrels  burning,  drums 
beating,  boys  carrying  rails,  and  guns  great  and 
small  banging  away.  The  weary  passengers  were 
allowed  no  rest,  but  plagued  by  the  thundering  of  the 
cannon,  the  clamor  of  drums,  the  glare  of  bonfires, 
and  the  whooping  of  boys,  who  were  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
who  thirty  years  before  split  rails  on  the  Sanga- 
'?conven-  mou  Rlvcr  —  classic  stream  now  and  for  evermore 
i86o/^p.°i54.  —  and  whose  neighbors  named  him  '  honest.' " 
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THUS  the  Presidential  canvass  in  the  United  chap.xvi. 
States  for  the  year  1860  began  with  the  very 
unusual  condition  of  four  considerable  parties, 
and  four  different  tickets  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  In  the  order  of  popular  strength,  as 
afterwards  shown,  they  were  : 

First.  The  Republican  party,  which  at  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  had  nominated  as  its  candidate 
for  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and 
for  Vice-President,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine. 
Its  animating  spirit  was  a  belief  and  declaration 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  wrong  in  morals 
and  detrimental  to  society ;  its  avowed  policy  was 
to  restrict  slavery  to  its  present  limits  in  the  States 
where  it  existed  by  virtue  of  local  constitutions 
and  laws. 

Second.  The  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  at  Baltimore  nominated  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  whose 
candidate  for  Vice-President  was  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  of  Georgia.^     It  declared  indifference  as 

1  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Ala-  nomination,  and  the  National 
bama,  had  been  nominated  at  Committee  substituted  the  name 
Baltimore,   but  he  declined  the     of  Herschel  V.  Johnson. 
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cuAP,  XVI.  to  the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  slavery,  and  indif- 
ference to  its  restriction  or  extension.  Its  avowed 
policy  was  to  permit  the  people  of  a  Territory  to 
decide  whether  they  would  prevent  or  establish 
slavery,  and  it  further  proposed  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  all  questions  of 
constitutional  law  growing  out  of  it. 

Third.  The  Buchanan  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  at  Baltimore  nominated  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  President,  and 
Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice-President.  Its 
animating  spirit  was  a  belief  and  declaration  that 
slavery  was  moraUy  right  and  politically  beneficial ; 
its  avowed  policy  was  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  Territories,  and  the  creation  of  new  slave 
States,  whereby  it  might  protect  and  perpetuate 
itself  by  a  preponderance,  or  at  least  a  constant 
equality,  of  political  power,  especially  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  As  one  means  to  this 
end,  it  proposed  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Fourth.  The  Constitutional  Union  party,  which 
in  its  convention  at  Baltimore  nominated  John 
BeU,  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and  Edward 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  It 
professed  to  ignore  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
declared  that  it  would  recognize  no  political  prin- 
ciple other  than  "  the  Constitution  of  the  Country, 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  Laws." 

The  first,  most  striking  feature  of  the  four-sided 
Presidential  canvass  which  now  began,  was  the 
personal  pledge  by  every  one  of  the  candidates  of 
devotion  to  the  Union.     Each  of  the  factions  was 
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in  some  form  charging  disunion  motives  or  tend-  chap.xvl 
encies  upon  part  or  all  of  the  others;  but  each 
indignantly  denied  the  allegation  as  to  itself.  To 
leave  no  possible  doubt,  the  written  letters  of  ac- 
ceptance of  each  of  the  candidates  emphasized  the 
point.  Lincoln  invoked  "  the  inviolability  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  perpetual  union,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  all."  Douglas  made  his  pledge 
broad  and  full.  "  The  Federal  Union,"  wrote  he, 
"must  be  preserved.  The  Constitution  must  be 
maintained  inviolate  in  all  its  parts.  Every  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  must  be  protected 
by  law  in  all  cases  where  legislation  is  necessary 
to  its  enjoyment.  The  judicial  authority,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution,  must  be  sustained,  and 
its  decisions  implicitly  obeyed  and  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted. The  laws  must  be  administered,  and  the 
constituted  authorities  upheld,  and  all  unlawful 
resistance  to  these  things  must  be  put  down  with 
firmness,  impartiality,  and  fidelity."  "  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  equality  of  the  States,"  wrote 
Breckinridge,  "  these  are  symbols  of  everlasting 
union.  Let  these  be  the  rallying  cries  of  the 
people."  Bell  declared  that,  if  elected,  all  his  ability, 
strength  of  will,  and  official  influence  should  be 
employed  "  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  against  all  opposing  influences 
and  tendencies."  Even  President  Buchanan,  in  a 
little  campaign  speech  from  the  portico  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive mansion,  hastened  to  purge  himself  of  the 
imputation  of  suspicion  or  fear  on  this  point.  He 
declared  that  neither  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tions was  "regular,"  and  that  therefore  every 
Democrat  was   at  liberty  to  vote  as  he  thought 
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Chap.  XVI.  propei'.  Foi'  himself,  he  preferred  Breckinridge. 
The  Democratic  party,  when  divided  for  the 
moment,  "  has  always  closed  up  its  ranks,  and  be- 
curtis  come  more  powerful  even  from  defeat.  It  will 
Buch^il  never  die  whilst  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
iT;V294.  survive.  It  will  live  to  protect  and  defend  both." 
No  progi-ess  was  made,  however,  towards  a  re- 
union of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Buchanan 
faction  everywhere  waged  unrelenting  war  on 
Douglas,  both  in  public  discussion  and  in  the  use 
of  official  patronage.  The  contest  was  made  with 
equal  obstinacy  and  bitterness  in  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  States.  Douglas,  on  his  part,  was  not 
slow  to  retaliate.  He  immediately  entered  on  an  ex- 
tensive campaign  tour,  and  made  speeches  at  many 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  States,  and  a 
few  in  the  slave  States.  Everywhere  he  stigmatized 
the  Breckinridge  wing  of  the  Democracy  as  an  ex- 
tremist and  disunion  faction,^  charging  that  it  was 
as  obnoxious  and  dangerous  as  the  Republicans. 
Whatever  be  his  errors,  it  must  be  recorded  to  his 
lasting  renown  that  he  boldly  declared  for  main- 
taining the  Union  by  force.  At  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
the  question  was  put  to  him  in  writing.  "I  an- 
swer emphatically,"  replied  Douglas,  "that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
others  in  authority  under  him,  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  passed  by  Congress,  and  as 
the  courts  expound  them,  and  I,  as  in  duty  bound 

1  "  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  ma-  Lincoln  so  as  to  have  an  excuse 

ture  plan  throughout  the  South-  for  disunion.     I  do   not  believe 

em  States  to  break  up  the  Union,  that  every  Breckinridge  man  is  a 

I  believe  the  election  of  a  Repub-  disunionist,  but  I  do  believe  that 

lican  is  to  be  the  signal  for  that  every  disunionist  in  America  is  a 

attempt,  and  that  the  leaders  of  Breckinridge     man."  —  Douglas, 

the  scheme  desire  the  election  of  Baltimore  Speech,  Sept.  6,  1860. 
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by  my  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  would  chap.  xvi. 
do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  against  all  resistance  to  them,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  might.    In  other  words,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be,  should  treat  all  attempts    Douglas, 
to  break  up  the  Union  by  resistance  to  the  laws,  as     fpeS 
Old  Hickory  treated  the  nullifiers  in  1832."  "^iseo. 

All  parties  entered  upon  the  political  canvass 
with  considerable  spirit;  but  the  chances  of  the 
Republicans  were  so  manifestly  superior  that  their 
enthusiasm  easily  outran  that  of  all  their  com- 
petitors. The  character  and  antecedents  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  appealed  directly  to  the  sympathy  and 
favor  of  the  popular  masses  of  the  Northern 
States.  As  pioneer,  farm-laborer,  flat-boatman, 
and  frontier  politician,  they  saw  in  him  a  true 
representative  of  their  early  if  not  their  present 
condition.  As  the  successful  lawyer,  legislator, 
and  public  debater  in  questions  of  high  states- 
manship, he  was  the  admired  ideal  of  their  own 
aspirations. 

While  the  Illinois  State  Repubhcan  Convention 
was  in  session  at  Decatur  (May  10),  about  a  week 
before  the  Chicago  Convention,  the  balloting  for 
State  officers  was  interrupted  by  the  announce- 
ment, made  with  much  mystery,  that  "  an  old  citi- 
zen of  Macon  County"  had  something  to  present 
to  the  convention.  When  curiosity  had  been  suffi- 
ciently aroused,  John  Hanks,  Lincoln's  fellow- 
pioneer,  and  a  neighbor  of  Hanks,  were  suddenly 
marched  into  the  convention,  each  bearing  upright 
an  old  fence-rail,  and  displaying  a  banner  with  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  these  were  two  rails 
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Chap.  XVI.  froiii  tliG  identical  lot  of  three  thousand  which, 
when  a  pioneer  boy,  Lincoln  had  helped  to  cut 
and  split  to  inclose  his  father's  first  farm  in  Illi- 
nois, in  1830.  These  emblems  of  his  handiwork 
were  received  by  the  convention  with  deafening 
shouts,  as  a  prelude  to  a  unanimous  resolution 
recommending  him  for  President.  Later,  these 
rails  were  sent  to  Chicago;  there,  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  National  Eepublican  Convention, 
they  stood  in  the  hotel  parlor  at  the  Illinois  head- 
quarters, lighted  up  by  tapers,  and  trimmed  with 
flowers  by  enthusiastic  ladies.  Their  history  and 
campaign  incidents  were  duly  paraded  in  the  news- 
papers; and  throughout  the  Union  Lincoln's  an- 
cient and  local  sobriquet  of  "Honest  Old  Abe" 
was  supplemented  by  the  national  epithet  of 
"The  nUnois  Rail-splitter."  Of  the  many  pecu- 
liarities of  the  campaign,  one  feature  deserves 
special  mention.  Political  clubs,  for  parades  and 
personal  campaign  work,  were  no  novelty;  now, 
however,  the  expedients  of  a  cheap  yet  strik- 
ing uniform  and  a  half-military  organization  were 
tried  with  marked  success.  When  Lincoln  made 
his  New  England  trip,  immediately  after  the 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  a  score  or  two  of  active 
Republicans  in  the  city  of  Hartford  appeared  in 
close  and  orderly  ranks,  wearing  each  a  cap  and 
large  cape  of  oil-cloth,  and  bearing  over  their 
shoulders  a  long  staff,  on  the  end  of  which  blazed 
a  briUiant  torch-light.     This  fii'st  "Wide  Awake "^ 

1  We  condense  the  following  ac-  Hartford   "Courant"   in    1860, 

count  of  the  origin  of  the  "Wide  Major  J,  C.   Kinney,  at  present 

Awakes  "from  memoranda  kindly  connected  with  the  paper,   and 

furnished  us  by  William  P.  Ful-  General  Joseph  R.   Hawley,  the 

ler,  one  of    the    editors    of   the  principal     editor,     now    United 
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Club,  as  it  called  itself,  marching  with  soldierly  step,  chap.  xvi. 
and  military  music,  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the 
evening  of  March  5,  from  the  hall  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  people,  to  his  hotel.  The  device  was  so 
simple  and  yet  so  strikingly  effective  that  it  imme- 
diately became  the  pattern  for  other  cities.  After 
the  campaign  opened,  there  was  scarcely  a  county 
or  village  in  the  North  without  its  organized  and 


states  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  who  in  1860  marched  in  the 
ranks  in  the  first  "Wide  Awake " 
parades. 

The  "Wide  Awake"  organiza- 
tion grew  out  of  the  first  cam- 
paign meeting  in  Hartford  on 
February  25,  1860  — State  elec- 
tion campaign.  Hon.  Cassius  M. 
Clay  was  the  speaker,  and  after 
the  meeting  was  escorted  to  the 
Allyn  House  by  a  torch-light 
parade.  Two  of  the  young  men 
who  were  to  carry  torches,  D.  Gr. 
Francis  and  H.  P.  Blair,  being 
dry-goods  clerks,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  clothing  from  dust  and 
the  oil  liable  to  fall  from  the 
torches,  had  prepared  capes  of 
black  cambric,  which  they  wore 
in  connection  with  the  glazed 
caps  commonly  worn  at  the  time. 
Colonel  George  P.  Bissell,  who 
was  marshal,  noticing  the  uni- 
form, put  the  wearers  in  front, 
where  the  novelty  of  the  rig  and 
its  double  advantage  of  utility 
and  show  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  once  proposed  to 
form  a  campaign  club  of  fifty 
torch-bearers  with  glazed  caps 
and  oil-cloth  capes  instead  of 
cambric;  the  torch-bearing  club 
to  be  "  auxiliary  to  the  Young 
Men's  Eepublican  Union."  A 
meeting  to  organize  formally  was 
appointed  for  March  6  ;  but  be- 


fore the  new  uniforms  were  all 
ready,  Abraham  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  in  Hartford 
on  the  evening  of  March  5. 
After  his  speech,  the  cape-wear- 
ers of  the  previous  meeting  with 
a  number  of  others  who  had 
secured  their  uniforms  escorted 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  hotel. 

The  club  was  definitely  organ- 
ized on  the  following  night. 
William  P.  Fuller,  city  editor, 
had,  in  noticing  this  meeting  for 
organization,  written  in  the 
"Courant"  of  March  3:  "The 
Wide  Awakes.— The  Republican 
club-room  last  evening  was  filled 
as  usual  with  those  who  are  going 
to  partake  in  the  great  Repub- 
lican triumph  in  this  State  in 
April  next,"  etc.,  etc.  The  name 
"Wide  Awakes"  was  here  ap- 
plied to  the  Republican  Young 
Men's  Union,  torch-bearers  in- 
cluded; but  at  the  meeting  of 
March  6,  the  torch-bearers  ap- 
propriated it  by  making  it  the 
distinctive  title  to  their  own 
special  organization,  which  al- 
most immediately,  there  as  else- 
where, swallowed  up  the  names 
and  the  memberships  of  other 
Republican  clubs.  Just  one  year 
after  they  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  their  first  parade,  he  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Chap. XVI.  drilled  association  of  "Wide  Awakes,"  immensely 
captivating  to  the  popular  eye,  and  forming  every- 
where a  \igilant  corps  to  spread  the  fame  of,  and 
solicit  votes  for,  the  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
date. On  several  occasions  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand "  Wide  Awakes "  met  in  the  larger  cities  and 
marched  in  monster  torch-light  processions  through 
the  principal  streets. 

His  nomination  also  made  necessary  some  slight 
changes  in  Mr,  Lincoln's  daily  life.  His  law  prac- 
tice was  transferred  entirely  to  his  partner,  and 
instead  of  the  small  dingy  office  so  long  occupied 
by  him,  he  was  now  given  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
or's room  in  the  State-house,  which  was  not  needed 
for  official  business  during  the  absence  of  the  Leg- 
islature. This  also  was  a  room  of  modest  propor- 
tions, with  scanty  and  plain  furniture.  Here  Mr. 
Lincoln,  attended  only  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Nicolay,  passed  the  long  summer  days  of  the  cam- 
paign, receiving  the  constant  stream  of  visitors 
anxious  to  look  upon  a  real  Presidential  candidate. 
There  was  free  access  to  him ;  not  even  an  usher 
stood  at  the  door ;  any  one  might  knock  and  enter. 
His  immediate  personal  friends  from  Sangamon 
County  and  central  Illinois  availed  themselves 
largely  of  this  opportunity.  With  men  who  had 
known  him  in  field  and  forest  he  talked  over  the 
incidents  of  theu'  common  pioneer  experience  with 
unaffected  sympathy  and  interest,  as  though  he 
were  yet  the  flat-boatman,  surveyor,  or  village 
lawyer  of  the  early  days.  The  letters  which  came 
to  him  by  hundi'eds,  the  newspapers,  and  the  con- 
versation of  friends,  kept  him  sufficiently  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  in  which  person- 
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ally  he  took  a  very  slight  part.  He  made  no  ad-  chap.xvi. 
dresses,  wrote  no  public  letters,  held  no  conferences. 
Political  leaders  several  times  came  to  make  cam- 
paign speeches  at  the  Eepublican  wigwam  in 
Springfield.  But  beyond  a  few  casual  interviews 
on  such  occasions,  the  great  Presidential  canvass 
went  on  with  scarcely  a  private  suggestion  or 
touch  of  actual  direction  from  the  Republican 
candidate. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  record  Lincoln's  ex- 
pression on  one  point,  which  adds  testimony  to  his 
general  consistency  in  political  action.  The  rise 
of  the  Know-Nothing  or  the  American  party,  in 
1854-5  (which  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  Native- 
American  party  of  1844),  has  been  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. As  a  national  organization,  the  new  faction 
ceased  with  the  defeat  of  Fillmore  and  Donelson 
in  1856;  its  fragments  nevertheless  held  together 
in  many  places  in  the  form  of  local  minorities, 
which  sometimes  made  themselves  felt  in  contests 
for  members  of  the  Legislature  and  county  officers ; 
and  citizens  of  foreign  birth  continued  to  be  justly 
apprehensive  of  its  avowed  jealousy  and  secret 
machinery.  It  was  easy  to  allege  that  any  prom- 
inent candidate  belonged  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  and  attended  the  secret  Know-Nothing 
lodges;  and  Lincoln,  in  the  late  Senatorial,  and 
now  again  in  the  Presidential,  campaign,  suffered 
his  fuU  share  of  these  newspaper  accusations. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1844  he  put  on  record,  by  public  resolu- 
tions in  Springfield,  his  disapprobation  of,  and 
opposition  to,  Native- Americanism.  In  the  later 
campaigns,  while  he  did  not  allow  his  attention  to 
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cuAP.xvi.  be  diverted  from  the  slavery  discussion,  his  disap- 
proval of  Kuow-Nothingism  was  quite  as  decided 
and  as  public.  Thus  he  wrote  in  a  private  letter, 
dated  October  30,  1858 :  "  I  understand  the  story  is 
still  being  told  and  insisted  upon  that  I  have  been  a 
Know-Nothing.  I  repeat  what  I  stated  in  a  public 
speech  at  Meredosia,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  connected  with  the  party  called  the  Know- 
Nothing  party,  or  party  calling  themselves  the 
American  party.     Certainly  no  man  of  truth,  and 

Lincoln  to    I  bcUeve  no  man  of  good  character  for  truth,  can 

Lmik7octo-  be  found  to  say  on  his  own  knowledge  that  I  ever 
'"^Ms.^^"'  ■  was  connected  with  that  party." 

So  also  in  the  summer  of  1860,  when  his  candi- 
dacy for  President  did  not  permit  his  writing  public 
letters,  he  wrote  in  a  confidential  note  to  a  friend : 
"  Yours  of  the  20th  is  received.  I  suppose  as  good 
or  even  better  men  than  I  may  have  been  in  Ameri- 
can or  Know-Nothing  lodges ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
never  was  in  one,  at  Quincy  or  elsewhere.  .  .  And 
now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  adversaries  think  they 
can  gain  a  point  if  they  could  force  me  to  openly 
deny  the  charge,  by  which  some  degree  of  offense 
would  be  given  to  the  Americans.    For  this  reason 

^HoS!  A*°    it  must  not  publicly  appear  that  I  am  paying  any 

2M866.'ms!  attention  to  the  charge." 

His  position  on  the  main  question  involved  was 
already  sufficiently  understood;  for  in  his  elsewhere 
quoted  letter  of  May  17, 1859,  he  had  declared  him- 
self against  the  adoption  by  Illinois,  or  any  other 
place  where  he  had  a  right  to  oppose  it,  of  the 
recent  Massachusetts  constitutional  provision  re- 
stricting foreign-born  citizens  in  the  right  of  suf- 
frage.    It  is  well  to  repeat  the  broad  philosophical 
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their  interest,  he  had  disrupted  and  defeated.  Their  chap.  xx. 
programme  hitherto  had  been  the  policy  upon 
which  he  had  staked  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
Administration,  so  that  in  addition  to  every  other 
tie  he  was  bound  to  them  by  the  common  sorrow 
of  political  disaster. 

Being  in  such  intimate  relations  and  intercourse 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Breckinridge  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  during  the  progress  of  the  Presi- 
dential canvass,  and  that  party  being  made  up  so 
exclusively  of  the  extreme  Southern  Democrats, 
the  President  must  have  had  constant  information 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  disunion 
sentiment  and  purpose  in  the  South.  He  was  not 
restricted  as  the  other  parties  and  the  general  pub- 
lic were  to  imperfect  reports  and  doubtful  rumors 
current  in  the  newspapers. 

But  in  addition  there  now  came  to  him  an  official 
warning  which  it  was  a  grave  error  to  disregard. 
On  October  29,  one  week  before  the  election,  the 
veteran  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott,  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of  the  Army,  communicated  to  him  in 
writing  his  serious  apprehensions  of  coming  danger, 
and  suggested  such  precautions  as  were  then  in  the 
power  of  the  Administration.  Beginning  life  as  a 
farmer's  boy,  collegian,  and  law  student,  General 
Scott  from  choice  became  a  soldier,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  higher  aims  of  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  in  a  brilliant  career  of  half  a  century  had 
achieved  world-wide  renown  as  a  great  military 
captain.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  mili- 
tary is  subordinated  to  the  civic  ambition,  and 
Scott  all  his  life  retained  a  strong  leaning  to  diplo- 
macy and  statesmanship,  and  on  several  important 
Vol.  II.— 22 
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occasions  gave  his  country  valuable  service  in  es- 
sentially civic  functions.  He  had  been  the  unsuc- 
cessful Presidential  candidate  of  the  Whig  party 
in  1852,  a  circumstance  which  no  doubt  greatly 
increased  his  personal  attention  to  current  politics, 
then  and  afterwards.  As  the  first  military  officer  of 
the  nation,  he  was  also  the  watchful  guardian  of 
the  public  peace. 

The  impending  rebellion  was  not  to  him,  as  it 
was  to  the  nation  at  large,  a  new  event  in  politics. 
Many  men  were  indeed  aware,  through  tradition 
and  history,  that  it  was  but  the  Calhoun  nullifica- 
tion treason  revived  and  pushed  to  a  bolder  extreme. 
To  General  Scott  it  was  almost  literally  the  repe- 
tition of  an  old  experience.  A  generation  before, 
he  was  himself  a  prominent  actor  in  opposing  the 
nullification  plot.  About  the  4th  of  November, 
1832,  upon  special  summons,  he  was  taken  into  a 
confidential  interview  by  President  Jackson,  who, 
after  asking  Scott's  military  views  upon  the 
threatened  rebellion  of  the  nuUifiers  in  Charleston 
harbor,  by  oral  orders  charged  him  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  laws  and  maintaining  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Union;  the  President  placing  at  his 
orders  the  troops  and  vessels  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Scott  accepted  the  trust  and  went  to 
Charleston,  and  while  humoring  the  nullification 
Quixotism  existing  there,  he  executed  the  purpose 
of  his  mission,  by  strengthening  the  defenses  and 
reenforcing  the  Federal  forts.  ^     His  task  was  ac- 

1  His  policy,  frankly  written  in  the  arrival  of  two  or  three  com- 

a  friendly  letter  to  a  prominent  panies  at  Charleston  in  the  last 

nuUifier,  could  scarcely  provoke  six    weeks,    and    you   may  hear 

the  most  captious  criticism :  that    as    many  more   have    fol- 

"  You  have  probably  heard  of  lowed.     There  is  nothing  incon- 
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complislied  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  but  with  chap.  xx. 
firmness.  The  rebellion  was  indeed  abandoned 
upon  pretense  of  compromise;  but  had  a  conflict 
occurred  at  that  time  the  flag  of  the  Union  would 
probably  not  have  been  the  first  to  be  lowered  in 
defeat. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  in  these  new 
complications  Lieutenant-Gen  eral  Scott  should 
officially  admonish  President  Buchanan.  He  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  paper  entitled  "  Views  suggested 
by  the  imminent  danger  (October  29,  1860)  of  a 
disruption  of  the  Union  by  the  secession  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Southern  States";  and  also  certain 
supplementary  memoranda  the  day  after,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  two  forming  in  reality  but  a 
single  document.  General  Scott  was  at  this  time 
residing  in  New  York  City,  and  the  missives  were 
probably  twenty-four  hours  in  reaching  Washing- 
ton. This  letter  of  the  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can armies  written  at  such  a  crisis  is  full  of  serious 
faults,  and  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  temper 
of  the  times,  showing  as  it  does  that  even  in  the 
mind  of  the  first  soldier  of  the  republic  the  foun- 
dations of  political  faith  were  crumbling  away. 
The  superficial  and  speculative  theories  of  Scott 
the  politician  stand  out  in  unfavorable  contrast 
to  the  practical  advice  of  Scott  the  soldier. 

Once  break  the  Union  by  political  madness,  rea- 
sons  Scott  the  politician,   and    any    attempt  to 

sistent  with,  the  President's  mes-  on  the  defensive,  thinking  it  bet- 
sage  in  these  movements.  The  ter  to  discourage  than  to  invite 
intention  simply  is  that  the  forts  an  attack — better  to  prevent 
in  the  harbor  shall  not  be  wrested  than  to  repel  one." —  Lieut. -Gen. 
from  the  United  States.  .  .  The  Winfield  Scott,  "Autobiography," 
President,  I  presume,  will  stand  Vol.  I.,  p.  242. 
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restore  it  by  military  force  would  establish  des- 
potism and  create  anarchy.  A  lesser  evil  than  this 
would  be  to  form  four  new  confederacies  out  of  the 
fragments  of  the  old.'  And  on  this  theme  he  theo- 
rizes respecting  affinities  and  boundaries  and  the 
folly  of  secession. 

The  advice  of  Scott  the  soldier  was  wiser  and 
more  opportune.  The  prospect  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, he  says,  causes  threats  of  secession.  There  is 
danger  that  certain  forts  of  national  value  and  im- 
portance, six  totally  destitute  of  troops,  and  three 
having  only  feeble  and  insufficient  garrisons,  may 
be  seized  by  insurgents.  "  In  my  opinion  all  these 
works  should  be  immediately  so  garrisoned  as  to 
make  any  attempt  to  take  any  one  of  them,  by  sur- 
prise or  coup  de  main,  ridiculous."  There  were  five 
companies  of  regulars  within  reach,  available  for 
this  service.  This  plan  was  provisional  only;  it 
eschewed  the  idea  of  invading  a  seceded  State ; 

would,  ill  all  human  probability, 
in  less  than  five  years  after  the 
rupture,  find  itself  bounded  by 
the  first  and  second  lines  indi- 
cated above,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  its  capi- 
tal at  say  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. The  country  between  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  of  those 
lines  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  in 
about  the  same  time,  constitute 
another  Confederacy,  with  its 
capital  at  probably  Alton  or 
Quincy,  Illinois.  The  boundaries 
of  the  Pacific  Union  are  the  most 


1  "All the  lines  of  demarkation 
between  the  new  Unions  cannot 
be  accurately  drawn  in  advance, 
but  many  of  them  approximately 
may.  Thus,  looking  to  natural 
boundaries  and  commercial  aflSn- 
ities,  some  of  the  following  fron- 
tiers, after  many  waverings  and 
conflicts,  might  perhaps  become 
acknowledged  and  fixed : 

"1.  The  Potomac  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Atlantic. 
2.  From  Maryland  along  the  crest 
of  the  Alleghany  (perhaps  the 
Blue  Ridge)  range  of  mountains, 
to   some   point  on   the   coast   of    definite  of  all,  and  the  remaining 


Florida.  3.  The  line  from  say 
the  head  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
west  or  north-west,  which  it  will 
be  most  diflScult  to  settle.  4.  The 
crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
"  The  South-east  Confederacy 


States  would  constitute  the  North- 
east Confederacy  with  its  capital 
at  Albany."—  Scott,  "  Views," 
printed  in  "  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Administration,"  pp.  287-288, 
Appendix, 
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and  he  suggested  the  collection  of  customs  duties,  chap.  xx. 
outside  of  the  cities. 

Eight  to  ten  States  on  the  verge  of  insurrec- 
tion —  nine  principal  sea-coast  forts  within  their 
borders,  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  handful 
of  street  rabble  that  might  collect,  and  only  about 
four  hundred  men,  scattered  in  five  different  and 
distant  cities,  available  to  reenforce  them  !  It  was 
a  startling  exhibit  of  national  danger  from  one  pro- 
fessionally competent  to  judge  and  officially  en- 
titled to  advise.  His  timely  and  patriotic  coun- 
sel President  Buchanan  treated  with  indifference 
and  neglect.  "From  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  'Views,'  and  their  strange  and  inconsistent  "Mr. Buch- 
character,  the  President  dismissed  them  from  his  A^fids- 
mind  without  further  consideration."  Such  is  ^p.  lol: 
Mr.  Buchanan's  own  confession.  He  indulges  in 
the  excuse  that  to  have  then  attempted  to  put 
these  five  companies  in  all  or  part  of  these  nine 
forts  "  would  have  been  a  confession  of  weakness 
instead  of  an  exhibition  of  imposing  and  over- 
powering strength."  "None  of  the  Cotton  States 
had  made  the  first  movement  towards  secession. 
Even  South  Carolina  was  then  performing  all  her 
relative  duties,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  the 
Government,"  etc.  "  To  have  attempted  such  a 
military  operation  with  so  feeble  a  force,  and  the 
Presidential  election  impending,  would  have  been 
an  invitation  to  collision  and  secession.  Indeed, 
if  the  whole  American  army,  consisting  then  of  only  Buchanan, 
sixteen  thousand  men,  had  been  'within  reach'  they  tion^lintel- 
would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  for  this  purpose."  o^!'i?i862. 

The  error  of  this  reasoning  was  well  shown  by 
General  Scott  in  a  newspaper  controversy  which 
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CHAP.  XX.  subsequently  ensued.^  He  pointed  out  that  of  the 
nine  forts  enumerated  by  him,  six,  namely,  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  Forts 
Pickens  and  McRae  in  Pensacola  harbor,  and  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  guarding  the  Mississippi 
below  New  Orleans,  were  "  twin  forts  "  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  channel,  whose  strength  was  more  than 
doubled  by  their  very  position  and  their  ability 
to  employ  cross  and  flanking  fire  in  mutual  sup- 
port and  defense.  These  works,  together  with  the 
three  others  mentioned  by  General  Scott,  namely. 
Fort  Morgan  in  Mobile  harbor.  Fort  Pulaski  below 
Savannah,  and  Fortress  Monroe  at  Hampton 
Roads,  were  all,  because  of  their  situation  at  vital 
points,  not  merely  works  of  local  defense,  but  of 
the  highest  strategical  value.  The  reenforcements 
advised  would  surely  have  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  hold  them  until  further  defensive  meas- 
ures could  have  been  arranged ;  and  the  effect  of 
such  possession  on  the  incipient  insurrection  maybe 
well  imagined  when  we  remember  the  formidable 
armaments  afterwards  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  such  of  them  as  were  permitted,  without  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  President  Buchanan  to  pre- 
vent it,  to  be  occupied  by  the  insurgents. 

But  the  warning  to  the  Administration  that  the 
Southern  forts  were  in  danger  came  not  alone  from 

1  "But  the  ex-President  sneers  men  to  divide  between  the  garri- 

at  my  weak  device  for  saving  the  sons.    Twin  forts  on  the  opposite 

forts.    He  forgets  what  the  gal-  sides  of  a  channel  not  only  give  a 

lant  Anderson  did  with  a  handful  cross  fire  on  the  head  of  attack, 

of  men    in    Fort    Sumter,    and  but  the  strength  of  each  is  more 

leaves  out  of  the  account  what  than  doubled  by  the  flanking  fire 

he  might  have  done  with  a  like  of  the  other." — Gen.  Scott,  in  the 

handful  in  Fort  Moultrie,  even  "National  Intelligencer"  of  No- 

without  further  augmentation  of  vember  12,  1862. 
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General  Scott.  Two  of  the  works  mentioned  by  chap.  xx. 
him  as  of  prime  importance  were  Forts  Moultrie 
and  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  There  was  still 
a  third  fort  there,  Castle  Pinckney,  in  a  better  con- 
dition of  repair  and  preparation  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  much  nearer  the  city.  Had  it  been 
properly  occupied  and  manned,  its  guns  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  control  Charleston. 
But  there  was  only  an  ordnance  sergeant  in  Castle 
Pinckney,  only  an  ordnance  sergeant  in  Fort 
Sumter,  and  a  partial  garrison  in  Fort  Moultrie. 
Both  Sumter  and  Moultrie  were  greatly  and  Castle 
Pinckney  slightly  out  of  repair.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1860  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for 
these  works ;  and  the  engineer  captain  who  had 
been  in  charge  for  two  years  had  indeed  been 
ordered  to  begin  and  prosecute  repairs  in  the  two 
forts. 

Captain  J.  G.  Foster,  the  engineer  to  whom  this 
duty  was  confided,  was  of  New  England  birth  and 
a  loyal  and  devoted  soldier.  He  began  work  on 
the  12th  of  September ;  and  not  foreseeing  the 
consequences  involved,  employed  in  the  different 
works  between  two  and  three  hundred  men,  partly 
hired  in  Charleston,  partly  in  Baltimore.  There 
were  in  the  several  forts  not  only  the  cannon  to 
arm  them,  but  also  considerable  quantities  of  F.jfport4r. 
ammunition  and  other  government  property;  and  i.,' pp.  70-72! 
aware  of  the  hum  of  secession  preparation  which 

1  (As  reference  to  the  Govern-  title  would  require  so  much  space, 

ment  publication,   "War  of  the  the  authors  have  decided  to  adopt 

Rebellion  :  Official  Records  of  the  the  simple  abbreviation  "  W.  R.,'' 

Union  and  Confederate  Armies,"  as  above.     Where  the  number  of 

will  be  so  frequent  in  the  course  the    series    is     not     mentioned, 

of  this  work,  and  under  its  full  Series  I.  will  always  be  implied. ) 
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Chap.  XX.  begau  to  fill  the  air  in  Charleston,  Captain  Foster 
in  October  asked  the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington for  forty  muskets,  with  which  to  arm 
twenty  workmen  in  Fort  Sumter  and  twenty  in 
Castle  Pinckney.  "If,"  wrote  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  the  measure  should  on 
being  communicated  meet  the  concurrence  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  in  the  harbor,  I 

j,craig^o^  recommcud  that  I  may  be  authorized  to  issue  forty 
^  with"'     muskets  to  the  engineer  officer."  Upon  this  recom- 


Floyd's  iu 
(lor«einem 
W.  K.  Vol 


dorseine^r.  mendutiou.    Secretary   of   War    Floyd  wrote   the 


i.,pp. 67-8;  word  "  approved."  Under  the  usual  routine  of 
peaceful  times  the  questions  went  by  mail  to  Colo- 
nel Gardner,  then  commander  of  the  harbor,  "  Is  it 
expedient  to  issue  forty  muskets  to  Captain  Foster? 
Is  it  proper  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  hired 
workmen  ?     Is  it  expedient  to  do  so  ?  " 

To  this  Colonel  Gardner  replied,  under  date  of 
November  5,  that,  repeating  what  he  had  already 
written,  his  fears  were  not  of  any  attack  on  the 
works,  authorized  by  the  city  or  State,  but  there 
was  danger  of  such  an  attempt  from  a  sudden 
tumultuary  force ;  and  that  while  in  such  an  event 
forty  muskets  would  be  desirable,  he  felt  "con- 
strained to  say  that  the  only  proper  precaution  — 
that  which  has  no  objection  —  is  to  fill  these  two 
companies  with  drilled  recruits  (say  fifty  men)  at 

crS,*^No°  once,  and  send  two   companies  from   Old   Point 

ilea  w!r.   Comfort  to  occupy,  respectively.  Fort  Sumter  and 

"""es-lPP-   Castle  Pinckney." 

His  answer  and  recommendation  were  both  busi- 
ness-like and  soldierly,  and  contained  no  indica- 
tions that  justify  any  suspicion  of  his  loyalty  or 
judgment.     Meanwhile,  on  the  heels  of  this  official 
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call  for  reenforcements,  came  a  still  more  urgent   chap.  xx. 
one.    It  is  alleged  on  the  one  hand  that  complaints     Dawson, 
of  the  inefficiency  of  Colonel  Gardner  had  reached  MagazTne!^- 

January, 

Washington,  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  i872,p.37. 
either  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President  sent 
for  specific  information  in  regard  to  it.  Major 
Fitz  John  Porter,  then  Assistant  Adjutant-Gren- 
eral,  on  daty  in  the  War  Department,  went  in 
person  to  Charleston,  and  made  the  examination. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  several  vague  allega- 
tions by  the  insurgents,  to  the  substantial  effect 
that  this  call  for  reenforcements  was  Colonel  Gard- 
ner's real  offense  ;  leaving  the  implication  that 
Major  Fitz  John  Porter's  inspection  was  purposely 
instituted  to  find  reasons  for  removing  the  Colonel 
and  thus  frustrating  the  obligation  to  send  him 
additional  troops.  The  order  for  Major  Porter's 
visit  was  made  on  November  6 ;  he  returned  to 
Washington  and  made  an  oral  statement,  and  on 
the  11th  of  November  wrote  out  his  report  for 
the  Department  in  due  form. 

According  to  this  report,  while  Colonel  Gardner 
had  been  remiss  in  a  few  minor  details,  he  had  in 
reality  been  vigilant,  loyal,  and  efficient  in  main 
and  important  matters.  He  had  foreseen  the  com- 
ing danger,  had  advised  the  Government,  and 
called  for  reenforcements ;  had  recommended  not 
only  strengthening  the  garrison  of  Moultrie,  but 
the  effective  occupation  of  both  Sumter  and  Castle 
Pinckney ;  and  had  made  an  effort  in  good  faith  to 
remove  the  public  arms  and  goods  from  their 
exposed  situation  in  the  arsenal  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  to  the  security  of  the  fort.  Though 
Southern  in  feeling  and  pro-slavery  in  sentiment. 


F.  J.  Por- 
ter to 
Cooper, 
November 

11,  1860. 
W.R.  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  70-72. 
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CHAP.  XX.  he  was  true  to  his  oath  and  his  flag ;  and  had  he 
Do'iweday,  beou  pi'opevly  encouraged  and  supported  by  his 
Mmiurie"^  Government,  would  evidently  have  merited  no  re- 
p.  19.       proach  for  inefficiency  or  indifference. 

But  the  fatal  entanglement  of  Buchanan's  Ad- 
ministration with  the  slavery  extremists  had  the 
double  effect  of  weakening  loyalty  in  army  officers 
and  building  up  rebellion  among  the  Southern 
people.  Instead  of  heeding  the  advice  of  Colonel 
Gardner  to  reenforce  the  forts,  it  removed  him  from 
command,  and  within  two  months  the  President 
submitted  silently  to  the  taunt  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina rebel  commissioners  that  it  was  in  punishment 
for  his  loyal  effort  to  save  the  Government  property. 
Whatever  the  motive  may  have  been,  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  fully  warned,  as  early  as  November 
1860.  11,  a  week  before  the  first  secession  jubilee  in 
Charleston,  and  more  than  a  month  before  the 
passage  of  the  secession  ordinance,  of  the  immi- 
nence of  the  insurrection  and  danger  to  the  forts. 
General  Scott  had  warned  it.  Colonel  Gardner  had 
warned  it,  and  now  again  Major  Porter,  its  special 
and  confidential  agent,  had  not  only  repeated  that 
warning,  but  his  report  had  been  made  the  basis 
of  Government  discussion  in  the  change  of  com- 
manders. 

The  action  of  the  Government  was  unusually 
prompt.  On  November  11,  as  we  have  seen,  Major 
Porter  made  his  wi-itten  report,  and  on  the  13th  he 
delivered  to  Major  Robert  Anderson  in  New  York 
the  order  to  take  command  of  the  forts  and  forces 
in  Charleston  harbor.  Major  Anderson,  suitably 
qualified  by  meritorious  service,  age,  and  rank, 
was  deemed  especially  acceptable  for  the  position 
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because  lie  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  related  chap.  xx. 
by  marriage  to  a  prominent  family  of  Georgia.  Such 
sympathies  as  might  influence  him  were  supposed 
to  be  with  the  South,  and  his  appointment  would 
not,  therefore,  grate  harshly  on  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  Charlestonians. 

The  statement,  many  times  repeated,  that  he  owned 
a  plantation  in  the  South  is  incorrect.  He  never 
owned  a  plantation  in  Georgia  or  anywhere  else. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  came  into  possession 
of  a  small  number  of  slaves.  These  he  liberated  as 
soon  as  the  proper  papers  could  be  executed  and 
sent  to  him  at  his  distant  post ;  and  he  always 
afterwards  helped  them  when  they  were  in  need 
and  applied  to  him.^ 

The  army  headquarters  being  then  in  New  York, 
Major  Anderson  on  the  same  day  called  on  General 
Scott,  and  in  conversation  with  the  veteran  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief learned  that  army  affairs  were  being 
carried  on  at  Washington  by  Secretary  Floyd, 
without  consulting  him.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Scott  did  not  deem  himself  authorized  to 
interfere  even  by  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  Charleston  question  seems  to  have  been 
fully  discussed,  and  the  relative  strength  of  the 
forts,  and  the  possible  necessity  of  occupying 
Sumter  commented  upon  in  such  manner  as 
no  doubt  produced  its  effect  in  the  subsequent 

1  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  An-  in  Georgia  became  secessionists, 

derson,  not  only  for  the  correction  she  remained  enthusiastically  and 

of  this  error,  but  for  permission  devotedly  loyal  to  the  Union,  and 

to  examine  many  private  papers  that  her  letters  carried  constant 

relating  to  Major  Anderson's  ex-  cheer  and  encouragement  to  her 

perience  in  Fort  Sumter.     It  af-  husband  during  the   months  he 

fords  us  the  highest  pleasure  to  was  besieged  in  Charleston  har- 

add  that  though  all  her  relatives  bor. 
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Chap.  XX.  actlou  of  Andei'soii.    Major  Anderson  next  went 
toiia^vsmT  ^^  Washington,  and  received  the  personal  instruc- 
RillSno,''  *^^^^^  ^^  Secretary  Floyd,  and  returning  thereafter 
i8i2!vv-^'3i,  to  New  York,  General  Scott  in  that  city  gave  him 
'^^'        on  November  15th  formal  wiitten  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Moultrie  and  take  command  of  the 
post. 


CHAPTER    XXI 


THE    CHARLESTON    FORTS 


MAJOR  ANDERSON  reached  Fort  Moultrie  chap.xxi. 
and  assumed  command  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1860.  Having  from  his  several  interviews 
with  the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Scott  become  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  trust,  he  proceeded  as  a  first 
duty  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  his  situa- 
tion and  resources.  The  great  Charleston  secession 
celebration  on  the  17th  had  been  held  while  he  was 
on  his  way ;  the  glare  of  its  illumination  was  ex- 
tinguished, the  smoke  of  its  bonfires  had  been 
dissipated  by  the  fresh  Atlantic  breezes,  and  its 
holiday  insurgents  had  returned  to  the  humdrum 
of  their  routine  employments.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  uninterrupted  quiet  that  on  the  23d  of  No-  De^'RuLly, 
vember  he  in  company  with  Captain  Foster  made  ^2Zi86of'^ 
a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  different  forts,  and  on  i.,  p.  76°  ' 
the  same  day  wrote  out  and  transmitted  to  the 
War  Department  a  somewhat  detailed  report  of 
what  he  saw  with  eyes  fresh  to  the  scenes  and 
surroundings,  which,  as  he  already  felt,  were  to 
become  the  subjects  of  his  most  intense  solicitude. 
On  the  main  point,  indeed,  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt.    Agreeing  with  General  Scott,  with  Colonel 
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Gardner,  and  with  Major  Porter,  he  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment its  fourth  warning  that  the  harbor  must 
be  immediately  and  strongly  reenforced. 

.  .  .  The  gan'ison  now  in  it  [Moultrie]  is  so  weak  as 
to  invite  an  attack,  which  is  openly  and  publicly  threat- 
ened. We  are  about  sixty,  and  have  a  line  of  rampart  of 
1500  feet  in  length  to  defend.  If  beleaguered,  as  every 
man  of  the  command  must  be  either  engaged  or  held  on 
the  alert,  they  will  be  exhausted  and  worn  down  in  a  few 
days  and  nights  of  such  service  as  they  would  then  have 
to  undergo. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  the  fort  he 
had  been  sent  to  hold.  Moultrie  was  clearly  the 
weak  point  of  the  situation.  Already  informed,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  by  the  superior  military  genius 
of  General  Scott,  in  his  recent  interviews  with  that 
distinguished  commander,  Major  Anderson  now 
more  forcibly,  from  personal  inspection,  compre- 
hended its  strong  points.  What  was  then  perfectly 
obvious  to  the  trained  military  insight  of  Scott  and 
Anderson  is  now  in  the  light  of  historical  events 
quite  as  obvious  to  the  civilian.  Look  at  any  good 
map  of  Charleston  harbor,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  city  lies  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  every 
part  being  within  easy  range  under  the  guns  of 
Castle  Pinckney,  on  a  small  island,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant.  Four  miles  to  seaward  is  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  nearly  midway  therein 
stood  the  more  extensive  and  imposing  work  of 
Fort  Sumter,  its  guns  not  only  sweeping  all  the 
approaches  and  ship-channels,  but  the  shores  and 
islands  on  either  hand.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at 
the  map  to  see  that  with   proper  garrisons   and 
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armaments  Fort  Sumter  commanded  the  harbor  chap.xxi. 
and  Castle  Pinckney  commanded  the  city. 

If  the  Grovernment  could  hitherto  plead  igno- 
rance of  these  advantages  against  the  rising  insur- 
rection, that  excuse  was  no  longer  left  after  the 
report  of  Major  Anderson.  In  this  same  report  he 
caUs  attention  to  them  in  detail.  Though  not  in 
a  complete  state  of  defense,  he  gives  notice  that 
Fort  Sumter  "is  now  ready  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  one  company,  and  indeed  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  its  proper  garrison. 
Captain  Foster  states  that  the  magazines  (four)  are 
done  and  in  excellent  condition;  that  they  now 
contain  forty  thousand  pounds  of  cannon-powder 
and  a  full  supply  of  ammunition  for  one  tier  of 
guns.  This  work  [Sumter]  is  the  key  to  the 
entrance  of  this  harbor;  its  guns  command  this 
work  [Moultrie],  and  could  soon  drive  out  its 
occupants.    It  should  be  garrisoned  at  once." 

Still  more  strenuously  does  he  insist  upon  the 
value  of  Castle  Pinckney.  "Castle  Pinckney,  a 
small  casemated  work,  perfectly  commanding  the 
city  of  Charleston,  is  in  excellent  condition  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  repairs,  which  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  .  . 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  essentially  important  that  this 
castle  should  be  immediately  occupied  by  a  garri- 
son, say,  of  two  officers  and  thirty  men.  The  safety 
of  our  little  garrison  would  be  rendered  more  cer- 
tain, and  our  fort  would  be  more  secure  from  an 
attack  by  such  a  holding  of  Castle  Pinckney,  than 
it  would  be  from  quadrupling  our  force.  The 
Charlestonians  would  not  venture  to  attack  this 
place  [Moultrie]  when  they  knew  that  their  city 
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Chap.  XXI.  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  commander  of  Castle 
Pinckney.  .  .  If  my  force  was  not  so  very  small 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  send  a  detachment  at  once 
to  garrison  that  work."  So  full  of  zeal  was  Major 
Anderson  that  the  Government  should  without 
delay  augment  its  moral  and  material  strength, 
that  in  default  of  soldiers  he  desired  to  improvise 
a  garrison  for  it  by  sending  there  a  detachment  of 
thirty  laborers  in  charge  of  an  officer,  vainly  hoping 
to  supply  them  with  arms  and  instruct  them  in 
drill,  and  hold  the  work  until  reenforcements  should 
come.  Having  in  detail  proposed  protective  meas- 
ures, he  again,  in  the  same  letter,  forcibly  presents 
the  main  question  of  the  hour  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  whose  weakness  and  treachery  were  as  yet 
unsuspected. 

Fort  Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckney  must  be  garrisoned 
immediately  if  the  Government  determines  to  keep  com- 
mand of  this  harbor,  I  need  not  say  how  anxious  I  am  — 
indeed  determined,  so  far  as  honor  will  permit — to  avoid 
collision  with  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  Nothing, 
however,  will  be  better  calculated  to  prevent  bloodshed 
than  our  being  found  in  such  an  attitude  that  it  would 
be  madness  and  folly  to  attack  us.  .  .  The  clouds  are 
threatening  and  the  storm  may  break  upon  us  at  any 
moment.  I  do,  then,  most  earnestly  entreat  that  a  reen- 
forcement  be  immediately  sent  to  this  garrison,  and  that 
at  least  two  companies  be  sent  at  the  same  time  to  Fort 
Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckney  —  half  a  company,  under  a 
judicious  commander,  sufiftcing,  I  think,  for  the  latter 
work.  .  .  With  these  three  works  garrisoned  as  requested, 
and  with  a  supply  of  ordnance  stores,  for  which  I  shall 
send  requisitions  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  feel  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  there  may  be  a  hope  that  no  blood  will 
be  shed,  and  that  South  Carolina  will  not  attempt  to  take 
these  forts  by  force,  but  will  resort  to  diplomacy  to  secure 
them.    If  we  neglect,  however,  to  strengthen  ourselves, 
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follow  the  example  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  ch.xxvi. 
Alabama  .  .  .  will  go  out  of  the  Union  on  the  7th 
of  January.  Then  the  Georgia  Convention  follows 
on  the  16th  of  that  month ;  and  if  these  other  sur- 
rounding sisters  shall  take  the  step,  Georgia  will 
not  be  behind.  .  .  I  speak  what  I  believe  on  this 
floor,  that  before  the  4th  of  March  five  of  the 
Southern  States  at  least  will  have  declared  their 
independence ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  three  others 
of  the  Cotton  States  will  follow  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  people  can  be  had.  Arkansas,  whose 
Legislature  is  now  in  session,  will  in  all  probability 
call  a  convention  at  an  early  day.  Louisiana  will 
follow.  Her  Legislature  is  to  meet ;  and  although 
there  is  a  clog  in  the  way  of  the  lone  star  State  of 
Texas,  in  the  person  of  her  Governor,  ...  if  he 
does  not  yield  to  public  sentiment,  some  Texan 
Brutus  will  arise  to  rid  his  country  of  the  hoary- 
headed  incubus  that  stands  between  the  people 
and  their  sovereign  will.     We  intend,  Mr.  Presi-    "Giobe," 

®  '  Dec.  5, 1860, 

dent,  to  go  out  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we      p-  ^^^ 
must." 

Senator  Wigf all,  of  Texas,  took  a  high  revolution- 
ary attitude.  "  We  simply  say  that  a  man  who  is 
distasteful  to  us  has  been  elected  and  we  choose  to 
consider  that  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  leaving  the 
Union."  He  said  he  should  "  introduce  a  resolution 
at  an  early  moment  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
orders  that  have  gone  from  the  War  Department  to 
the  officers  in  command  of  those  forts  "  at  Charles- 
ton. If  the  people  of  South  Carolina  believed  that 
this  Government  would  hold  those  forts,  and  col- 
lect the  revenues  from  them,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  his  judgment 

Vol.  II.— 26 
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("H.  XXVI.  was  that  the  momeut  they  became  satisfied  of  that 

"Globe,"    fact  they  would  take  the  forts,  and  blood  would 

'^p- 14.    '  then  begin  to  flow. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  he  looked  upon  the 
evil  as  a  war  of  sentiment  and  opinion  by  one  form 
of  society  against  another  form  of  society.  The 
remedy  rested  in  the  political  society  and  State 
councils  of  the  several  States  and  not  in  Congress. 
His  State  and  a  gi-eat  many  others  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  were  going  into  convention  with  a 
view  to  take  up  the  subject  for  themselves,  and  as 
Ibid..      separate  sovereign  communities  to  determine  what 

iseo^p.  35.    was  best  for  their  safety. 

Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  more 
reticent  and  politic,  though  no  less  positive  and 
significant  in  his  brief  expressions.  As  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  he  said  he  was  there  to  per- 
form his  functions  as  such ;  that  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war  was  made  against  the  State  of  which 
he  was  a  citizen  he  expected  to  be  out  of  the 
Chamber;  that  when  that  declaration  was  made 
Ibid.,      his  State  would  be  found  ready  and  quite  willing 

Dec.  5,  I860,     ,  ,     . ,  ^  X  o 

p.  12.       to  meet  it. 

The  Eepublican  Senators  maintained  for  the 
gi-eater  part  a  discreet  silence.  To  exult  in  their 
triumph  would  be  undignified;  to  hasten  forward 
officiously  with  offers  of  pacification  or  submis- 
sion, and  barter  away  the  substantial  fruits  of  their 
victory,  would  not  only  make  them  appear  pusil- 
lanimous in  the  eyes  of  their  own  party,  but  bring 
down  upon  them  the  increased  contempt  of  their 
assailants.  There  remained  therefore  nothing  but 
silence  and  the  feeble  hope  that  this  first  fury  of 
the  disunion  onset  might   spend  itself  in   angry 
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words,  and  be  followed  by  calmer  counsels.  Never-  ch.  xxvi. 
theless,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  entirely  still  under 
the  irritating  provocation.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
session,  Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied 
to  both  the  President's  message  and  Clingman's 
speech.  Mr.  Hale  thought  "  this  state  of  affairs 
looks  to  one  of  two  things;  it  looks  to  absolute 
submission,  not  on  the  part  of  our  Southern  friends 
and  the  Southern  States  but  of  the  North  —  to  the 
abandonment  of  their  position ;  it  looks  to  a  sur- 
render of  that  popular  sentiment  which  has  been 
uttered  through  the  constituted  forms  of  the  ballot- 
box;  or  it  looks  to  open  war.  We  need  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact.  It  means  war,  and  it  means 
nothing  else ;  and  the  State  which  has  put  herself 
in  the  attitude  of  secession  so  looks  upon  it.  .  .  If 
it  is  preannounced  and  determined  that  the  voice 
of  the  majority  expressed  through  the  regular  and 
constituted  forms  of  the  Constitution  will  not  be 
submitted  to,  then,  sir,  this  is  not  a  Union  of 
equals ;  it  is  a  Union  of  a  dictatorial  oligarchy  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  herd  of  slaves  and  cowards  on  ..(jioue,, 
the  other.  That  is  it,  sir;  nothing  more,  nothing  ^ec^s.^iseo, 
less." 

While  the  Southern  Democratic  party  and  the 
Eepublican  party  thus  drifted  into  defiant  attitudes 
the  other  two  parties  to  the  late  Presidential  con- 
test naturally  fell  into  the  role  of  peacemakers.  In 
this  work  they  were  somewhat  embarrassed  by  their 
party  record,  for  they  had  joined  loudly  in  the  cur- 
rent charge  of  "  abolitionism  "  against  the  people  of 
the  North,  and  especially  against  the  Republican 
party.  Nevertheless,  they  not  only  came  forward 
to  tender  the  olive  branch,  and  to  deprecate  and 
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CH.  XXVI.  rebuke  the  threats  and  extreme  measm*es  of  the 
disunionists,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  and 
disapprove  the  staple  complaints  of  the  con- 
spirators. 

It  must  be  remembered  to  the  lasting  honor  of 
Senator  Crittenden  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
discussion  he  repudiated  .the  absurd  theory  of  non- 
coercion.  "  I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  no  power 
in  the  President  to  preserve  the  Union;  I  will  say 
that  now.  K  we  have  a  Union  at  all,  and  if,  as  the 
President  thinks,  there  is  no  right  to  secede  on  the 
part  of  any  State  (and  I  agree  with  him  in  that),  I 
"  Globe  ••  think  there  is  a  right  to  employ  oui-  power  to  pre- 
""'%%]''''  serve  the  Union." 

Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  saying  that  he  lived  on 
the  border  of  the  slave-holding  and  non-slave-hold- 
ing States,  contended  that  the  fugitive-slave  law 
was  executed  every  day,  or  nearly  every  day.  It 
was  in  constant  operation.  He  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  slave  States  had  not  lost  $100,000 
De'^c.^i.  worth  of  slave  property  since  they  had  been  in  the 
^5^i%2?*'     Union,  through  negligence  or  refusal  to  execute  it. 

Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  said  he  supposed 
the  fugitive-slave  law  was  enforced  with  quite  as 
much  fidelity  as  that  in  regard  to  the  African  slave 
trade  or  the  laws  on  many  other  subjects.  "  It  so 
'  happens  that  there  is  the  greatest  excitement  upon 
this  question  just  in  proportion  as  you  recede  from 
the  line  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  .  . 
If  you  go  North,  up  into  Vermont  where  they 
scarcely  ever  see  a  slave  and  would  not  know  how 
he  looked,  they  are  disturbed  by  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor  slave  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  South.     When  you  get  down  South,  into 
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Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  they  never  lose  any  ch.  xxvi. 
slaves,  they  are   disturbed  by  the   outrages  and 
losses  under  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  law  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  no  in-    •<  oiobe," 
terest  in  it,  and  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking     ^  p.  52.  ^ ' 
about." 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  having 
given  notice  on  the  5th,  had  on  the  6th  of  December 
introduced  a  resolution  to  raise  a  special  committee 
(afterwards  known  as  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Thirteen)  to  concert  measures  of  compromise  or 
pacification,  either  through  legislation  or  Constitu- 
tional amendments.  He  said,  however,  he  did  not 
believe  any  legislation  would  be  a  remedy.  Une- 
quivocal constitutional  guarantees  upon  the  points 
indicated  in  the  resolution  under  consideration  were 
in  his  judgment  the  only  remedies  that  would 
reach  and  eradicate  the  disease,  give  permanent 
security,  and  restore  fraternal  feeling  between  the 
people.  North  and  South,  and  save  the  Union  from 
speedy  dissolution.  "  Let  us  never  despair  of  the 
republic,  but  go  to  work  promptly  and  so  amend 
the  Constitution  as  to  give  certain  and  full  guaran-  ibid., 
tees  to  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  in  every  State  '^  p.  2'/  ^ ' 
and  Territory  of  the  Union." 

The  Republicans  on  this  resolution  generally 
offered  only  verbal  criticisms  or  expressed  their 
full  approbation  of  its  provisions.  Senator  King, 
of  New  York,  offering  an  amendment,  explained 
that  while  we  hear  occasionally  of  a  mob  destroying 
property,  we  also  hear  occasionally  of  a  mob  which 
assails  an  individual.  He  thought  the  security  of 
person  as  important  as  that  of  property,  and  would 
therefore  extend  the  inquiry  to  all  these  objects,  if 
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CH.  XXVI.  made  at  all.     Senator  Collaraer,  of  Vermont,  sug- 
"  Globe,"    nested  striking  out  all  about  the  condition  of  the 

Dec.  10,  I860,    ^  ^ 

p-  2'5-  country  and  the  rights  of  property,  and  simply  re- 
ferring that  part  of  the  message  which  relates  to 
Ibid.  the  state  of  the  Union  to  a  special  committee. 
Senator  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  said  if  there  was  a 
disposition  here  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  country,  the  resolution  was  a  most  appro- 

ibid..  p.  28.  priate  one  under  which  to  make  the  effort.  Senator 
Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  he  was  willing  to 
meet  any  and  everybody  and  say  that  if  there  can 
be  pointed  out  anything  in  which  the  State  that  he 
represented  had  come  short  of  her  whole  constitu- 
tional duty  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  she  will  do  what 
she  never  did  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  that  is 
take  a  backward  step.     She  was  ready  to  perform 

ibia.,p.34.  her  whole  constitutional  duty,  and  to  stand  there. 
Senator  Green,  of  Missouri,  while  he  joined  in 
the  general  cry  of  Northern  antislavery  aggression 
and  neglect  of  constitutional  obligations,  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  assist  in  making  a  united  effort  to  save 
the  Union.  If  he  believed  the  present  state  of 
public  sentiment  of  the  North  was  to  be  enduring, 
he  would  say  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  patching  up 
the  Union ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  a  reaction  of 
public  sentiment.  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, legal  enactments,  or  repeal  of  personal  liberty 
laws  are  not  worth  a  straw  unless  the  popular  sen- 
timent or  the  strong  arm  of  the  Grovernment  goes 
with  them.  He  proposed  to  employ  adequate 
physical  force  to  maintain  existing  constitutional 
rights.  He  did  not  want  any  additional  constitu- 
tional rights.  He  offered  a  resolution  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  providing  by  law  for  estab- 
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lisMng  an  armed  police  force,  upon  all  necessary  ch.  xxvi. 
points  along  the  line  separating  the  slave-holding 
States  from  the  non-slave-holding  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  general  peace  between 
those  States ;  of  preventing  the  invasion  of  one 
State  by  the  citizens  of  another,  and  also  for  the  "  oiobe," 
efficient  execution  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  pp"  25',  26. ' 

Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  de- 
nounced this  proposition  as  a  quack  nostrum.  He 
feared  it  was  to  rear  a  monster  which  would  break 
the  feeble  chain  provided,  and  destroy  the  rights 
it  was  intended  to  guard.  Establishing  military 
posts  along  the  borders  of  States  conferred  a 
power  upon  this  Federal  Government,  which  it 
does  not  now  possess,  to  coerce  a  State ;  it  was 
providing,  under  the  name  of  Union,  to  carry  on 
war  against  States.  From  the  history  and  nature  of 
our  government  no  power  of  coercion  exists  in  it.       pp.  28-30. 

Senator  Brown,  also  of  Mississippi,  was  no  less 
emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  scheme.  He 
said,  that  a  Southern  Senator  representing  a  State 
as  much  exposed  as  Missouri  should  deliberately, 
in  times  like  these,  propose  to  arm  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
frontier,  to  establish  military  posts  all  along  the 
line,  struck  him  with  astonishment.  He  saw  in 
this  proposition  the  germ  of  a  military  despotism. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of  these 
armies,  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  military 
posts.  He  feared  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  they 
might  be  turned  against  the  South;  they  would 
hardly  ever  be  turned  against  the  North.  md.,  p.  33. 

Senator  Green,  in  his  reply,  justly  exposed  the 
whole  animus  and  thinly  concealed  import  of  these 
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CH.  XXVI.  rough  criticisms,  by  retorting  that,  to  call  that  a 
military  despotism  amounts  to  just  this:  we  are 
going  out  of  the  Union,  right  or  wrong,  and  we 
will  misrepresent  every  proposition  made  to  save 
the  Union.  Who  has  fought  the  battles  of  the 
South  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  difficulty  upon  the  border  I  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  while  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  have  been  secure ;  and  while 
you  have  lost  but  one  boxed-up  negro,  sent  on 
board  a  vessel,  that  I  remember,  we  have  lost 
thousands  and  thousands.  He  knew  it  was  un- 
popular in  some  sections  to  say  a  word  for  the 
Union.  He  hoped  that  feeling  would  react.  Means 
"(Uobo."  to  enforce  and  carry  out  the  Constitution  ought 
mV;}o'.;u.  *  uot  to  be  ridiculed  by  calling  it  a  quack  remedy. 

It  is  more  likely  that  we  may  find  in  the  response 
of  Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  the  true  reason 
which  actuated  the  Cotton-State  leaders  in  driving 
their  people  into  revolution,  regardless  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  border  States. 

Sir,  the  border  slave  States  of  this  Union  complain  of 
the  Cotton  States  for  the  movement  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. They  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  them  out  of 
the  Union  against  their  will.  I  want  to  know  what  right 
they  have  to  keep  lis  in  the  Union  against  our  will.  If 
we  want  to  go  out  let  us  go.  If  they  want  to  stay  let 
them  stay.  They  are  sovereign  and  independent  States, 
and  have  a  right  to  decide  these  questions  for  themselves. 
For  one,  I  shall  not  complain  when,  where,  or  how  they 
go.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  they  wQl  go,  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  decide.  But,  sir,  they  complain 
of  us  that  we  make  so  much  noise  and  confusion  on  the 
subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  when  we  are  not  affected  by 
the  \dtiated  public  sentiment  of  the  Northern  States. 
They  say  that  we  do  not  lose  fugitive  slaves ;  but  they 
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suffer  the  burden.  We  heard  that  yesterday.  I  know  ch.  xxvi. 
that  we  do  not  suffer  in  this  respect ;  it  is  not  the  want 
of  good  faith  in  the  Northern  people,  so  far  as  the  recla- 
mation of  fugitive  slaves  is  concerned,  that  is  causing 
the  Southern  States  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Southern  Atlantic  coast  to  move  in  this  great  revolution 
now  progressing.  Sir,  we  look  infinitely  beyond  this 
petty  loss  of  a  few  negroes.  We  know  what  is  coming 
in  this  Union.  It  is  universal  emancipation  and  the  turn- 
ing loose  upon  society  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  mass 
of  corruption  which  will  be  made  by  emancipation.  We 
intend  to  avoid  it  if  we  can.  These  border  States  can  get 
along  without  slavery.  Their  soil  and  climate  are  appro- 
priate to  white  labor ;  they  can  live  and  flourish  without 
African  slavery ;  but  the  Cotton  States  cannot.  We  are 
obliged  to  have  African  slavery  to  cultivate  our  cotton, 
our  rice,  and  our  sugar  fields.  African  slavery  is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  our  prosperity,  but  to  our  existence  as  a 
people.   .   . 

I  understand  one  of  the  motives  which  influence  the 
tardy  action  of  these  two  States  [Virginia  and  Maryland]. 
They  are  a  little  afraid  of  the  opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  the  cheapening  of  negroes.  Now,  sir, 
while  I  state  here  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  opening  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  because  oiu*  negroes  will  increase 
fast  enough,  God  knows,  for  our  interest  and  protection 
and  security ;  and  while  I  believe  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  Southern  people  are  opposed  to  it,  yet  I  will  not 
stand  security  that  if  the  Cotton  States  alone  form  a  con- 
federacy they  will  not  open  the  African  slave-trade ;  and 
then  what  will  become  of  the  great  monopoly  of  the  negro  jj^'^^^o^fg-^'^ 
market  which  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  pp!  49-51. ' 
now  possess? 

The  disunion  Senators,  while  indulging  in  the 
violent  and  uncompromising  language  already 
quoted,  had  nevertheless  here  and  there  inter- 
jected phrases  indicating  a  willingness  to  come 
to  an  understanding  and  adjustment,  but  their 
object  in  this  seemed   to  be  twofold:    for  a  few 
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(II.  XXVI.  days  longer  it  would  serve  as  a  partial  screen  to 
their  more  active  conspiracy,  and  in  the  possible 
event  (which  they  evidently  did  not  expect)  of  a 
complete  surrender  and  abdication  of  their  polit- 
ical victory  by  the  Republican  party,  it  would 
leave  them  in  the  advantageous  condition  of  ac- 
cepting triumph  as  a  fruit  of  compromise. 

Thus,  Senator  Clingman  said,  "  If  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  have  anything  to  propose  of  a  de- 
cisive and  satisfactory  character,  I  have  no  doubt 
"Globe,"    the  section  from  which  I  come  would  be  willing  to 

v'i-  '  hear  it."  Senator  Davis  said,  "If  we  are  mistaken 
as  to  your  feelings  and  purposes,  give  a  substan- 
tial proof,  that  here  may  begin  that  circle  which 
hence  may  spread  out  and  cover  the  whole  land 
with  proofs  of  fraternity,  of  a  reaction  in  public 
sentiment,  and  the  assurance  of  a  future  career  in 

Ibid..      conformity  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 

p.  29.  '  Constitution."  Senator  Brown  said  he  never  in- 
timated they  would  not  listen  to  appeals ;  he  never 
said  this  case  could  not  be  adjusted;  but  he  said 
there  was  no  disposition  on  the  Republican  side  to 
Ibid.,  p.  31.  do  it.  Senator  Wigfall  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of 
our  discussing  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  what 

Ibid..      we  would  be  satisfied  with  when  nothing  has  been 

Dec.  12,  I860,        ^  ,  ^„ 

p.  72.       offered  us  ?  " 

It  requires  a  minute  search  to  find  these  scat- 
tered words  of  moderation  in  the  torrent  of  de- 
fiance which  characterized  the  speeches  of  the 
extreme  disunionists  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  and  indications  were  not 
lacking  that  even  these  were  wholly  insincere,  and 
meant  only  to  mislead  their  opponents  and  the 
public.     Strong  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  care- 
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ful  speech  of  Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  in  whicli  he  ch.  xxvi. 
lays  down  the  issue  without  reserve,  at  the  same 
time  dealing  in  such  \ague  and  intangible  com- 
plaints as  showed  intention  and  desu-e  to  remain 
unanswered  and  unsatisfied.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved the  danger  to  be  that  a  sectional  hostility 
had  been  substituted  for  the  general  fraternity, 
and  thus  the  Government  rendered  powerless  for 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  hearts  of  a  portion  of  the  people  have  been  per- 
verted by  that  hostihty,  so  that  the  powers  delegated  by 
the  compact  of  union  are  regarded  not  as  means  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  all,  but  as  instruments  for  the 
destruction  of  a  part — the  minority  section.  How,  then, 
have  we  to  provide  a  remedy?  By  strengthening  this 
Government?  By  instituting  physical  force  to  overawe 
the  States,  to  coerce  the  people  living  under  them  as 
members  of  sovereign  communities  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Federal  Government  ?  .  .  . 

Then  where  is  the  remedy,  the  question  may  be  asked. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  the  ready  reply ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  to  the 
majority  section,  to  the  section  in  which  have  been  com- 
mitted the  acts  that  now  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  .  .  These  are  offenses  such  as  no  people  can  bear; 
and  the  remedy  for  these  is  in  the  patriotism  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  if  it  exists ;  and  if  it  does  not  exist,  it  is 
far  better,  instead  of  attempting  to  preserve  a  forced  and 
therefore  fruitless  union,  that  we  should  peacefully  part, 
and  each  pursue  his  separate  course.  .  .  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  have  now  resolved  to  judge  of  the 
infractions  of  the  Federal  compact  and  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.  .  .  I  would  not  give  the  parchment 
on  which  the  bill  would  be  written  which  is  to  secure  our 
constitutional  rights  within  the  hmits  of  a  State  where 
the  people  are  all  opposed  to  the  execution  of  that  law. 
It  is  a  truism  in  free  governments  that  laws  rest  upon  "Globe," 
public  opinion,  and  fall  powerless  before  its  determined  p.  29. 
opposition. 
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CH.  XXVI.  To  all  that  had  so  far  b^en  said,  Senator  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  made,  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  a 
frank  and  direct  as  well  as  strong  and  eloquent  re- 
ply, which  was  at  once  generally  accepted  by  the 
Republican  party  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  as 
theii'  well-considered  and  unalterable  position  on 
the  crisis.     Said  he : 

I  have  already  said  that  these  gentlemen  who  make 
these  complaints  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  this 
Government  in  their  own  keeping.  They  belong  to  the 
dominant  majority.  .  .  Therefore,  if  there  is  anytliiiig  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government  that  is  not 
right,  you  and  not  we  are  responsible  for  it.  .  .  You  have 
had  the  legislative  power  of  the  countr}',  and  you  have 
had  the  executive  of  the  country,  as  I  have  said  al- 
ready. You  own  the  Cabinet,  you  own  the  Senate,  and 
I  may  add,  you  own  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  much  as  you  own  the  servant  upon  your  own  planta- 
tion. I  cannot  see  then  very  clearly  why  it  is  that  South- 
ern men  can  rise  here  and  complain  of  the  action  of  tliis 
Government.  .  .  Are  we  the  setters  forth  of  any  new 
doctrines  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  I 
tell  you  nay.  There  is  no  principle  held  to-day  by  this 
great  Republican  party  that  has  not  had  the  sanction  of 
your  Government  in  every  department  for  more  than 
seventy  years.  You  have  changed  your  opinions.  We 
stand  where  we  used  to  stand.  That  is  the  only  differ- 
ence. .  .  Sir,  we  stand  where  Washington  stood,  where 
Jefferson  stood,  where  Madison  stood,  where  Monroe 
stood.  We  stand  where  Adams  and  Jackson  and  even 
Polk  stood.  That  revered  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  of 
blessed  memory,  with  his  djang  breath  asserted  the  doc- 
trine that  we  hold  to-day.  .  .  As  to  compromises,  I  had 
supposed  that  we  were  all  agreed  that  the  day  of  compro- 
mises was  at  an  end.  The  most  solemn  compromises  we 
have  ever  made  have  been  violated  without  a  whereas. 
Since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  this  body,  one  of  considerable 
antiquity,  that  had  stood  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was 
swept  away  from  your  statute  books.  .  .  We  nominated 
our  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  you 
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did  the  same  for  yourselves.  The  issue  was  made  up  and  ch.  xxvi. 
we  went  to  the  people  upon  it;  .  .  .  and  we  beat  you 
upon  the  plainest  and  most  palpable  issue  that  ever  was 
presented  to  the  American  people,  and  one  that  they  un- 
derstood the  best.  There  is  no  mistaking  it;  and  now 
when  we  come  to  the  capitol,  I  teU  you  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Vice-President  must  be  inaugurated  and 
administer  the  government  as  all  their  predecessors 
have  done.  Sir,  it  would  be  humiliating  and  dishonor- 
able to  us  if  we  were  to  listen  to  a  compromise  [onlyj  by 
which  he  who  has  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  his  pocket 
should  make  his  way  to  the  Presidential  chair.  When  it 
comes  to  that  you  have  no  government.  .  .  If  a  State 
secedes,  although  we  will  not  make  war  upon  her,  we  can- 
not recognize  her  right  to  be  out  of  the  Union,  and  she  is 
not  out  until  she  gains  the  consent  of  the  Union  itself ; 
and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  be  he  who  he  may, 
will  find  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
it  is  his  sworn  duty  to  execute  the  law  in  every  part  and 
parcel  of  this  Government ;  that  he  cannot  be  released 
from  that  obligation.  .  .  Therefore,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  the  chief  magistrate  to  proceed  to  collect  the  revenue 
of  ships  entering  their  ports  precisely  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  he  does  now  in  every  other 
State  of  the  Union.  We  cannot  release  him  from  that 
obligation.  The  Constitution  in  thunder  tones  demands 
that  he  shall  do  it  alike  in  the  ports  of  every  State. 
What  follows?  Why,  sir,  if  he  shuts  up  the  ports  of 
entry  so  that  a  ship  cannot  discharge  her  cargo  there,  or 
get  papers  for  another  voyage,  then  ships  will  cease  to 
trade  ;  or,  if  he  undertakes  to  blockade  her,  and  thus  col- 
lect it,  she  has  not  gained  her  independence  by  secession. 
What  must  she  do?  If  she  is  contented  to  live  in  this 
equivocal  state,  all  would  be  well  perhaps ;  but  she  could 
not  live  there.  No  people  in  the  world  could  live  in  that 
condition.  What  will  they  do  ?  They  must  take  the  in- 
itiative and  declare  war  upon  the  United  States ;  and  the 
moment  that  they  levy  war,  force  must  be  met  by  force  ; 
and  they  must,  therefore,  hew  out  their  independence  by 
violence  and  war.  There  is  no  other  way  under  the  Con- 
stitution, that  I  know  of,  whereby  a  chief  magistrate  of 
any  politics  could  be  released  from  this  duty.     If  this 
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CH.  XXVI.  State,  though  seceding,  should  declare  war  against  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  lawyer  in  this 
body  but  what  would  say  that  the  act  of  levying  war  is 
treason  against  the  United  States.  That  is  where  it 
results.  We  might  just  as  well  look  the  matter  right  in 
the  face.  .  . 

I  say,  sir,  I  stand  b}^  the  Union  of  these  States. 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  fought  for  that  good 
old  flag.  It  shall  never  be  hauled  down,  but  shall  be  the 
glory  of  the  Government  to  which  I  belong,  as  long  as 
my  life  shall  continue.  .  .  It  is  my  inheritance.  It  was 
my  protector  in  infancy,  and  the  pride  and  glory  of  my 
riper  years ;  and  although  it  may  be  assailed  by  traitors 

i)ec'i7^i86o    ^^  every  side,  by  the  grace  of  God,  under  its  shadow  I 

pp.'io6-io4.'   will  die. 

The  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  duly  ap- 
pointed on  December  20  as  follows:  Lazarus  W. 
Powell  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky;  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia;  Wm.  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York ;  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia ;  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Jacob  CoUamer,  of  Ver- 
mont ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi;  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  of  Ohio;  William  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ibid.,  Henry  M.  Rice,  of  Minnesota  ;  James  R,  Doolittle, 
p.  158.   '  of  Wisconsin,  and  James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa. 

It  was  a  strong  and  representative  committee, 
chosen  from  the  four  great  political  parties  to  the 
late  Presidential  election,  and  embracing  recognized 
leaders  in  each,  We  shall  see  in  a  future  chap- 
ter how  this  eminent  committee  failed  to  report  a 
compromise,  which  was  the  object  of  its  appoint- 
ment. But  compromise  was  impossible,  because 
the  conspiracy  had  resolved  upon  disunion,  as  al- 
ready announced  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  signed  and  published  a  week  before 
by  Jefferson  Davis  and  others. 
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THE    HOUSE    COMMITTEE    OF    THIRTY-THREE 

WHILE  this  discussion  was  going  on  in  the  ch.xxvii. 
Senate,  very  similar  proceedings  were  taking 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  except  that 
declarations  of  revolutionary  purpose  were  gener- 
ally of  a  more  practical  and  decisive  character. 
The  President's  message  had  no  sooner  been  re- 
ceived and  read,  and  the  usual  formal  motion  made 
to  refer  and  print,  than  the  friends  of  compromise, 
representing  here,  as  in  the  Senate,  the  substantial 
sentiment  of  the  border  slave  States,  made  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  take  control  and  bring  about  the    Boteier-s 

Btateiuent 

peaceable  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  what    ^l^^[^f^^_ 
they  assumed  to  be  the   extreme   differences  be-    .P^'iob"" 
tween  the  South  and  the  North.     Mr.  Boteler,  of  •^^^•^"iJf"' 
Virginia,  seizing  the  momentary  leadership,  moved 
to  amend  by  referring  so  much  of  the  message  "  as 
relates  to  the  present  perilous   condition  of  the    "Giobe," 
country  "  to  a  special  committee  of  one  from  each  ^%%l^^' 
State.     The  Union  being  at  that  time  composed  of 
thirty-three  States,  this  committee  became  known 
as  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three.     Several  other 
amendments  were  offered  but  objected  to,  and  the 
previous  question  having  been  ordered,  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  and  the  committee  raised  by  a 
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CH.  XXVII.  vote  of  145  yeas  to  38  nays ;  the  negative  vote  com- 
ing, in  the  main,  from  the  more  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  men. 

Though  this  was  the  first  roll-call  of  the  session, 
the  disunion  conspirators,  one  after  another,  made 
haste  to  declare  the  treasonable  attitude  of  their 
States.  Pending  the  vote,  Mr.  Singleton  declined 
recording  his  name  for  the  reason  that  Mississippi 
had  called  a  convention  to  consider  this  subject. 
"Giobp,"  He  was  not  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  making 
^%.'7.  '  any  compromise  or  to  patch  up  existing  difficulties. 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  said  he  did  not  vote  on  this 
question  because  his  State,  like  Mississippi,  had 
called  a  convention  to  decide  all  these  questions  of 

Ibid.  Federal  relations.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  said 
his  people  had  resolved  to  determine,  in  convention 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  redress.  It  was  not  for  him  to  take  any 
action  on  the  subject.  His  State  was  opposed  to 
all  and  every  compromise.  The  day  of  compromise 

Ibid.  was  past.  Mr.  Clopton,  of  Alabama,  declined  voting 
because  the  State  of  Alabama  is  proceeding  to  con- 
sider in  a  convention  what  action  is  required  to 
maintain  her  rights,  honor,  and  safety.  Believing 
that  a  State  has  the  right  to  secede,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  for  present  evils  is  secession,  he  would 
not  hold  out  any  delusive  hope  or   sanction   any 

Ibid.  temporizing  policy.  Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina, 
said  "  the  South  Carolina  delegation  have  not  voted 
on  this  question  because  they  conceive  they  have 
no  interest  in  it.  We  consider  our  State  as  already 
withdrawn  from  the  confederacy  in  everything  ex- 

ibid.  cept  form."  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  said :  "  As  my 
State  of  Alabama  intends  following  South  Carolina 
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rivals  in  public  esteem,  and  through  four  years  of  ch.  xviir. 
stupendous  difficulties  he  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  them  all  in  the  vital  qualities  of  wisdom, 
foresight,  knowledge  of  men,  and  thorough  compre- 
hension of  measures.  Personally  opposed,  as  the 
radicals  claim,  by  more  than  half  of  his  own  party 
in  Congress,  and  bitterly  denounced  and  maligned 
by  his  open  adversaries,  he  yet  bore  himself  with 
such  extraordinary  discretion  and  skill,  that  he 
obtained  for  the  Government  all  the  legislation  it 
required,  and  so  impressed  himself  upon  the  na- 
tional mind  that  without  personal  effort  or  solicita- 
tion he  became  the  only  possible  candidate  of  his 
party  for  reelection,  and  was  chosen  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Electoral  Colleges.  i 

His  qualities  would  have  rendered  his  adminis- 
tration illustrious  even  in  time  of  peace ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  executive  office  he  was  forced  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National 
forces  engaged  in  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
war  of  modern  times,  the  greatness  of  spirit  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  strength  he  evinced  in  that 
capacity  is  nothing  short  of  prodigious.  After 
times  will  wonder,  not  at  the  few  and  unimportant 
mistakes  he  may  have  committed,  but  at  the  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  his  business  that  he  displayed. 
We  would  not  presume  to  express  a  personal  opin- 
ion in  this  matter.  We  use  the  testimony  only  of 
the  most  authoritative  names.  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man has  repeatedly  expressed  the  admiration  and 
surprise  with  which  he  has  read  Mr.  Lincoln's 
correspondence  with  his  generals,  and  his  opinion 
of  the  remarkable  correctness  of  his  military  views. 
Vol.  X.— 23 
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cii.  XVIII.  General  W.  F.  Smith  says :  "  I  have  long  held  to 
the  opinion  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  the  superior  of  his  generals  in  his  comprehen- 
sion of  the  effect  of  strategic  movements  and  the 
Memorial    propcr  method  of  following  np  victories  to  their 

Album,"      :J^       ^ ,  .  ?^ 

p.  555.  legitimate  conclusions."  General  J.  H.  Wilson 
holds  the  same  opinion ;  and  Colonel  Robert  N. 
Scott,  in  whose  lamented  death  the  army  lost  one 
of  its  most  vigorous  and  best-trained  intellects, 
frequently  called  Mr.  Lincoln  "  the  ablest  strategist 
of  the  war." 

To  these  qualifications  of  high  literary  excellence, 
and  easy  practical  mastery  of  affairs  of  transcendent 
importance,  we  must  add,  as  an  explanation  of  his 
9  immediate  and  world-wide  fame,  his  possession  of 

certain  moral  qualities  rarely  combined,  in  such 
high  degi-ee,  in  one  individual.  His  heart  was  so 
tender  that  he  would  dismount  from  his  horse  in  a 
forest  to  replace  in  their  nest  young  birds  which 
had  fallen  by  the  roadside ;  he  could  not  sleep  at 
night  if  he  knew  that  a  soldier-boy  was  under  sen- 
tence of  death ;  he  could  not,  even  at  the  bidding 
of  duty  or  f)olicy,  refuse  the  prayer  of  age  or  help- 
lessness in  distress.  Children  instinctively  loved 
him;  they  never  found  his  rugged  features  ugly; 
his  sympathies  were  quick  and  seemingly  unlimited. 
He  was  absolutely  without  prejudice  of  class  or  con- 
dition. Frederick  Douglass  says  he  was  the  only 
man  of  distinction  he  ever  met  who  never  reminded 
him  by  word  or  manner  of  his  color ;  he  was  as  just 
and  generous  to  the  rich  and  well  born  as  to  the 
poor  and  humble  —  a  thing  rare  among  politicians. 
He  was  tolerant  even  of  evil :  though  no  man  can 
ever  have  lived  with  a  loftier  scorn  of  meanness 
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and  selfishness,  lie  yet  recognized  their  existence  ch.  xviir. 
and  counted  with  them.  He  said  one  day,  with  a 
flash  of  cynical  wisdom  worthy  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, that  honest  statesmanship  was  the  employ- 
ment of  individual  meannesses  for  the  public  good. 
He  never  asked  perfection  of  any  one ;  he  did  not 
even  insist,  for  others,  upon  the  high  standards  he 
set  up  for  himself.  At  a  time  before  the  word  was 
invented  he  was  the  first  of  opportunists.  With 
the  fire  of  a  reformer  and  a  martyr  in  his  heart  he 
yet  proceeded  by  the  ways  of  cautious  and  practical 
statecraft.  He  always  worked  with  things  as  they 
were,  while  never  reUnquishing  the  desire  and  effort 
to  make  them  better.  To  a  hope  which  saw  the 
Delectable  Mountains  of  absolute  justice  and  peace 
in  the  future,  to  a  faith  that  God  in  his  own  time 
would  give  to  all  men  the  things  convenient  to 
them,  he  added  a  charity  which  embraced  in  its 
deep  bosom  all  the  good  and  the  bad,  all  the  vir- 
tues and  the  infirmities  of  men,  and  a  patience  like 
that  of  nature,  which  in  its  vast  and  fruitful  activ- 
ity knows  neither  haste  nor  rest. 

A  character  like  this  is  among  the  precious  heir- 
looms of  the  Republic ;  and  by  a  special  good  for- 
tune every  part  of  the  country  has  an  equal  claim 
and  pride  in  it.  Lincoln's  blood  came  from  the 
veins  of  New  England  emigrants,  of  Middle  State 
Quakers,  of  Virginia  planters,  of  Kentucky  pioneers ; 
he  himself  was  one  of  the  men  who  grew  up  with 
the  earliest  growth  of  the  Great  West.  Every 
jewel  of  his  mind  or  his  conduct  sheds  radiance  on 
each  portion  of  the  nation.  The  marvelous  sym- 
metry and  balance  of  his  intellect  and  character 
may  have   owed   something  to   this  varied  envi- 
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ronment  of  his  race,  and  they  may  fitly  typify 
the  variety  and  solidity  of  the  Republic.  It  may 
not  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  his  name  and 
his  renown  may  be  forever  a  bond  of  union  to 
the  country  which  he  loved  with  an  affection  so 
impartial,  and  served,  in  life  and  in  death,  with 
such  entire  devotion. 
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112,  113 ;  reports  beginning  of  Morris 
Island  battery,  123  ;  opinion  on  reenfor- 
cing  Fort  Sumter,  377 ;  comment  on  Fox's 
suggestion,  390;  reported  declarations  of, 
IV,  20 ;  reply  to  Beauregard's  conditions, 
21,  22 ;  letters  aboutevacuation,  24,  25 ;  let- 
ter about  his  instructions,  26,  27  ;  reply  to 
instructions,  40,  41 ;  refuses  to  evacuate 
Fort  Sumter,  46 ;  proposition  about  evacu- 
ation, 47;  agreement  with  Wigfall,  60; 
capitulationof,60;  evacuatesFort  Sumter, 
61 ;  sails  for  ISTew  York,  61 ;  commissioned 
to  organize  Kentucky  troops,  235 ;  letter  to 
Lincoln,  236,  237;  invited  by  Kentucky  leg- 
islature to  command,  V,  46  ;  moves  head- 
quarters to  Louisville,  49  ;  relieved  from 
command  in  Kentucky,  52 ;  raises  U,  8.  flag 
over  Fort  Sumter,  April  14, 1865,  X,  278-280. 

Anderson,  Thomas  L.,  M.  C. :  plan  of  com- 
promise, IT,  424. 

Anderson,  W.  G.,  letter  to  Lincoln  demand- 
ing explanations,  I,  211. 

Andersonville  prison,  situation  of,  VII,  465, 
466 ;  Col.  Chandler's  report  on,  465,  466. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  Gov.  of  Mass. :  request  to 
Baltimore  authorities,  IV,  119 ;  dispatch  to 
Cameron,  120;  appoints  B.  F.  Butler  briga- 
dier general,  133 ;  correspondence  with 
Butler  about  slave  insurrection,  385,  386 ; 
obtains  authority  to  raise  colored  troops, 
VI,  462 ;  regiments  organized  by,  463. 

Andrews,  George  L.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8. 
Vols. :  interrogates  Col.  J.  L.  Logan  about 
negro  prisoners  of  war,  VII,  454,  455. 

Antietam,  Md.,  battle  of,  Sept.  17,  1862,  VI, 
139-141 ;  losses  at,  141. 

Appomattox,  Va.,  Lee's  surrender  at,  April 
9,  1865,  X,  195-197. 

Archer,  James  J.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  in  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  VII,  240. 

Arguelles,  Jose  Augustin,  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Co- 
lon,Cuba  :  business  of,  inNewYork,  IX,  45; 
charged  with  selling  recaptured  Africans 
in  Cuba,  45;  extradition  of,  asked  by  Spain, 
46;  arrest  and  delivery  of  46;  Senate  reso- 
lution demanding  information  concern- 
ing, 46;  Seward's  answer  concerning,  46, 47. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  alleged  views  on  the  Ala- 
bama, VI,  54. 


Arista,  Mariano,  Mex.  Gen. :  attacks  Gen. 
Taylor,  I,  242 ;  defeated  by  Taylor  at  Palo 
Alto,  261. 

Arkansas,  State  of,  admitted  as  a  State,  I, 
324 ;  response  to  Lincoln's  proclamation, 
IV,90, 249 ;  course  of  secession  movement 
in,  248, 249 ;  convention  called,  248 ;  arsenal 
at  Little  Kock  seized,  249  ;  conditional 
secession  ordinance  voted  down  by  the 
convention,  249;  the  governor's  revolu- 
tionarj'  acts,  249;  secession  ordinance 
passed.  May  6,  1861,  249 ;  Battle  of  Pea 
Pvidge,  March  6-8, 1862,  V,  291,  292  ;  John  S. 
Phelps  appointed  military  governor,  VI, 
346 ;  Lincoln's  letter  to  Steele  and  Phelps, 
Nov.  18,  1862,  about  reconstruction,  350; 
condition  of,  described  by  Hindman,  372 ; 
Hindman  sent  to  command  rebel  troops 
in,  373  ;  Maj.  Gen.  T.  H.  Holmes  assigned 
to  command  rebel  troops  in,  380 ;  battle  of 
Prairie  Grove,  Dec.  7, 1862, 383 ;  capture  of 
Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11, 1863,  VII,  140 ;  Gen. 
Steele  occupies  Little  Rock,  VIII,  411; 
Union  regiments  formed  in,  412 ;  Union 
organization  in,  412;  State  convention  at 
Little  Rock,  Jan.  8, 1864,  414  ;  Constitution 
amended,  to  abolish  slavery,  415 ;  provi- 
sional State  government  inaugurated,  415; 
Isaac  Murphy  appointed  governor,  415  ; 
election  ordered  by  Gen.  Steele,  415,  417 ; 
vote  on  the  Constitution,  416, 417 ;  Murphy 
elected  governor,  417 ;  State  government 
inaugurated,  417  ;  legislature  organized, 
417  ;  Fishback  and  Baxter  elected  to 
U.  S.  Senate,  418 ;  election  for  Congress, 
418 ;  ratifies  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
X,  89. 

Arkansas,  The,  Conf.  ram  :  set  on  fire,  VII, 
122. 

Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  capture  of,  Jan.  11, 
1863,  VII,  140. 

Arman,  Jean  L.,  French  shipbuilder:  re- 
ceives assurances  from  Napoleon  the 
Third,  VIII,  271 ;  agreement  with  Bullock 
about  Confederate  ships,  279 ;  sells  Con- 
federate ships,  279;  interview  with  Na- 
poleon, 279. 

Armies  of  the  United  States,  strength  of, 
reported,  April  5, 1861,  IV,  65 ;  numbers  of, 
spring  of  1862,  VII,  2 ;  call  for  300,000  vol- 
unteers, July  2, 1862, 3 ;  call  for  300,000  nine- 
months  militia,  Aug.  4, 1862,  3 ;  statement 
of  successive  caUs  for,  8 ;  muster  out  and 
reduction  of,  X,  329, 330, 337 ;  grand  review 
of,  at  Washington,  331,  335;  number  of, 
during  the  war,  339. 
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Armistead,  Lewis  A.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. : 
streujrth  of  brigade  after  Antietam,  VI, 
113 ;  kiUed  at  Gettysburg,  VII,  2G7. 

Armstrong,  Frank  C,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  in 
battles  of  Atlanta,  IX,  286. 

Armstrong,  Jack,  wreistles  with  Liucolu,  I, 
80,81. 

Armstrong,  James,  Capt.  U.  S.  N.  :  assists 
Lieut.  Slemuier,  III,  163 ;  surrenders  Pen- 
sacola  navy  yard,  1G4. 

Arnold,  Isaac  N.,  M.  C. :  complaint  about 
«cripps,  IX,  301. 

Arnold,  L.  G.,  Bvt.  MiiJ.  U.  S.  A.:  sent  to 
occupy  Fort  Jefferson,  III,  134. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  in  conspiracy  to  as.sassi- 
nate  Lincoln, X,  289;  tried  and imprisoued, 
312,  313. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,twenty-flrst  Pres.U.  S. : 
action  on  case  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter, 
VI,  13. 

Asboth,  Alexander,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  D.  8. 
Vols. :  commands  a  division  under  Frd- 
niont,  IV,  42'J. 

Ashley,  James  M.,  M.  C. :  favors  Lincoln's 
rcuomination,  IX,  02;  House  bills  on  re- 
construction, 449-453 ;  House  bill  to  abolish 
slavery  by  Constitutional  amendment,  X, 
74;  changes  vote  on  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, 78 ;  calls  up  Thirteenth  Amendment 
for  reconsideration,  81 ;  interview  with 
Lincoln,  84, 85 ;  interview  with  Nicolay,  84, 
85. 

Ashmore,  John  D.,  M.  C. :  signs  secession 
address,  II,  436. 

Ashmun,  George,  M.  C. :  amendment  on  the 
Mexican  war,  I,  259;  chairman  of  Chicago 
Conveution,  1860,  II,  206. 

Aspinwall,  W.  H.,  recommends  McClellan 
for  command  at  Cincinnati,  IV,  282;  ad- 
vises McClellan  it  is  his  duty  to  submit 
to  Lincoln's  proclamation,  VI,  180. 

Atchison,  David  R.,  U.  S.  Sen.,  acting 
Vice-Pres.  under  Pierce :  remarks  on  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  I,  340,  341 ;  interview 
with  Douglas,  and  proposition  to  him ; 
346;  organizes  political  conspiracy  in 
Missouri,  397 ;  speech  advising  Missouri- 
ans  to  vote  slavery  into  Kansas,  399 : 
town  named  in  his  honor,  402 ;  resigns  of- 
fice of  President  pro  tern,  of  Senate,  408 ; 
leads  Platte  County  riflemen  against  Law- 
rence in  Wakanisa  war,  443 ;  sustains  Law- 
rence agreement,  447 ;  takes  part  in 
destroying  Free  State  Hotel,  455 ;  joins 
third  raid  against  Lawrence,  II,  16;  yields 
to  Gov.  Geary's  commands,  16. 


Atherton,  Sir  William,  opinion  on  the  Ala- 
bama, VI,  54. 

Atkins,  Smith  D.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8. 
Vols. :  in  March  to  the  Sea,  IX,  481. 

Atkinson,  Henry,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. :  sum- 
mons Black  Hawk  to  return,  I,  89;  com- 
mands regulars  in  Black  Hawk  war,  91. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  siege  of,  July  22  to  Sept.  1, 
1864,  IX,  270-289 ;  occupied  by  Sherman,  289. 

Atlanta,  The,  rebel  ram  :  captured  by  the 
)ycehuicK-cn,  XII,  79-81. 

Atzerodt,  George  A.,  in  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Lincoln,  X,  289;  receives  Booth's 
directions  to  remove  Andrew  Johnson, 
291,  292 ;  tried  and  hanged,  312, 313. 

Augur,  C.  C,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. :  in- 
structions about  political  arrests,  VUI,40; 
present  at  Lincoln's  deathbed,  X,  300; 
made  Department  commander,  338. 

Averill,  William  W.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S. 
A. :  defeats  Ramseur's  division,  IX,  175 ; 
drives  McCausland  from  Hancock,  Md., 
178;  defeats  McCausland  at  Moorefield, 
178;  in  Sheridan's  army,  182;  in  Shenan- 
doah campaign,  295, 296 ;  in  battle  of  Win- 
chester, 303. 

Avery,  W.  L.,  Capt.  U.  8.  Vols. :  in  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  ^^^,  149. 

Avery,  William  W^.,  presents  majority  re- 
port in  Charleston  Convention,  II,  233, 
234. 

Ayres,  Romeyn  B.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. : 
in  march  to  Five  Forks,  X,  169 ;  in  battle 
of  Five  Forks,  172;  at  grand  review  in 
Washington,  332. 

Bad  Axe,  battle  of,  I,  94,  95. 

Bailey,  Joseph,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
builds  dams  on  RedBiver,  VIII,  298-301. 

Bailey,  Joshua  P.,  special  Treasury  agent: 
action  of,  IX,  86,  87. 

Bailey,  Maj.,  commands  battalion  in  Black 
Hawk  war,  I,  91. 

Bailey,  Theodorus,  Rear  Adm.  U.  8.  N. : 
commands  "  Column  of  the  Bed  "  in  pas- 
sage of  Forts  Jackson  and  8t.  Philip,  V, 
261 ;  destruction  of  rebel  gunboats,  262, 263 ; 
sent  by  Farragut  to  confer  with  mayor  of 
New  Orleans,  267. 

Baily,  Joseph,  M.  C. :  first  vote  for  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  X,  78 ;  second  vote  for 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  83. 

Baird,  Absalom,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.: 
command  of,  in  Army  of  Kentucky,  Vm, 
44;  withdraws  from  Bragg  s  attack,  79  ; 
in  battle  of  Chickamauga,  85,  88,  89,  92-94, 
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98, 104 ;  in  battle  of  Chattanooga,  135, 146, 
151, 152, 155 ;  in  March  to  the  Sea,  IX,  481. 

Baird,  Mrs.,  Lincoln's  letter  concerning, 
V,  143. 

Baker,  Edward  D.,  M.  C. :  U.  S.  Sen.,  Bvt. 
Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols, :  protest  against  the 
Judicial  Reform  scheme,  1, 164, 165 ;  nom- 
inated for  Illinois  State  Senate,  182 ; 
oratorical  powers,  220;  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  Springfield  district,  223  ;  com- 
mands regiment  in  Mexican  war,  250; 
speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  252- 
255 ;  resumes  his  seat  in  Congress,  255; 
succeeds  to  commandof  Shields' s brigade 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  255 ;  elected  to  Congress 
from  Galena  district,  290 ;  introduces  Lin- 
coln at  his  fii-st  inauguration.  III,  327; 
Mlled  at  Ball's  Blnflf,  IV,  456,  457. 

Baldwin,  Augustus  C,  M.  C. :  vote  for 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  X,  83. 

Baldwin,  John  B.,  interview  with  Lincoln, 
III,  423-426. 

Baldwin,  P.  P.,  CoL  U.  S.  Vols. :  in  battle 
of  Murtreesboro,  VI,  286. 

Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  battle  of,  Oct.  21, 1861,  IV, 
455-457. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  condition  of,  in  January 
and  February,  1861,  m,  304-307 ;  secession 
feeling  in,  IV,  110 ;  aiTival  of  the  6th  Mas- 
sachusetts, 111 ;  soldiers  attacked  by  the 
mob,  113 ;  march  across  the  city,  116 ;  mass- 
meeting  in  Monument  Square,  119;  rail- 
road bridges  burned,  121 ;  railroads  refuse 
to  transport  troops,  124 ;  transit  of  troops 
through,  reestablished,  172, 173 ;  occupied 
by  Butler,  173, 174. 

Baltimore  Convention,  1852,  Democratic 
National :  meets  in  June,  I,  332 ;  votes : 
for  Lewis  Cass,  332 — for  William  L.  Mar- 
cy,  332— for  James  Buchanan,  332  — for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  332 ;  nominates 
Franklin  Pierce,  332. 

Baltimore  Convention,  1864,  Republican 
National:  adopts  resolution  aflBrming 
Monroe  doctrine,  VII,  421;  meeting  of, 
June  7, 1864,  IX,  65 ;  address  of  E.  D.  Mor- 
gan, 65;  Rev.  R.  J,  Breckinridge  made 
temporary  chairman,  65;  Breckinridge's 
speech,  65-67  ;  William  Dennison  made 
permanent  chairman,  67,  68 ;  action  of 
committee  on  credentials,  68,  69;  Henry 
J.  Raymond  reports  platform,  69-71 ;  Lin- 
coln renominated  for  President,  71,  72; 
Andrew  Johnson  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  72-74 ;  resolution  advocating 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  X,  80. 


Bancroft,  George,  Sec.  of  Navy  under 
Polk,  historian,  Min.  to  Prussia :  re- 
marks at  a  New  York  meeting,  V,  202; 
letter  to  Lincoln  suggesting  "  an  in- 
crease of  fi-ee  States,"  203 ;  letter  to 
Lincoln  about  suspension  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, VIII,  36,  37. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  Speaker  H.  R.,  Maj. 
Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. :  chosen  Speaker  of  House 
of  Representatives  under  plurality  rule, 
I,  364 ;  receives  votes  for  Vice-President 
in  Philadelphia  Convention,  II,  35 ;  ap- 
pointed major  general  of  U.  S.  volunteers, 
IV,  309 ;  succeeds  Gen.  Butler  at  Balti- 
more, 309 ;  supersedes  Patterson  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  356;  assumes  command  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  457 ;  assigned  to  command 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  V,  169 ;  pursues  Jack- 
son up  the  Valley,  401 ;  retreat  to  the 
Potomac,  402 ;  commands  corps  in  Army 
of  Virginia,  VI,  1 ;  ordered  to  Culpeper 
Court  House,  5 ;  attacks  Jackson  at  Cedar 
Mountain  and  is  repulsed,  Aug.  9, 1862,  6 ; 
report  of  negro  troops  organized,  455 ; 
expedition  to  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
VII,  311 ;  sends  Gen.  Grover  to  occupy 
Baton  Rouge,  313;  sends  expedition  to 
Galveston,  313 ;  makes  demonstration 
against  Port  Hudson,  314 ;  expedition  to 
Alexandria,  La.,  314,  315 ;  correspond- 
ence with  Grant  about  cooperation,  315- 
317 ;  expedition  against  Port  Hudson, 
317 ;  effects  junction  with  C.  C.  Augur, 
317  ;  first  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  May  25, 
1863,  317;  second  assault  ou  Port  Hudson, 
June  14, 1863,  317  ;  siege  of  Port  Hudson, 
May  25  to  July  9, 1863,  317-322;  ordered  to 
occupy  some  portion  of  Texas,  vni,  286 ; 
sends  expedition  to  Sabine  Pass,  286 ;  de- 
feat of  Franklin  at  Sabine  Pass,  Sept.  8, 
1863,  287;  expedition  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
287,  288 ;  occupies  Brownsville  and  Point 
Isabel,  287;  captures  works  at  Aransas 
Pass,  287 ;  occupies  Fort  Esperanza,  Nov. 
30,  1863,  287,  288;  accepts  Halleck's  plan 
for  Red  River  campaign,  288 ;  march 
towards  Shreveport,  291,  292;  battle  of 
Sabine  Cross  Roads,  April  8, 1864,  292-294 ; 
battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  April  9,  1864,  295 ; 
retreats  down  Red  River,  296-301 ;  plan  for 
obtaining  cotton,  305 ;  replies  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 427 ;  plan  of  reconstruction  in 
Louisiana,  428-430;  orders  election  for 
State  oflicers  in  Louisiana,  431-433;  orders 
election  for  State  convention  in  Louisi- 
ana, 435. 
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Baptist  Convention  of  New  York,  reaolu- 
tions  supporting  oinancipation,  VI,  315. 

Baptist  State  Convention  of  Alabama,  reso- 
lution supporting  secession,  VI,  331. 

Barbour,  James,  M.  C. :  suggested  for  the 
Cabinet,  UI,  365. 

Barclay,  Clement,  information  to  Lincoln 
about  Hooker,  VII,  200. 

Barksdale,  William,  M.  C,  Couf.  Brig.  Gen.: 
signs  secession  address,  II,  436  ;  in  battle 
of  Ball's  Bluff,  IV,  458. 

Barlow,  Francis  C,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  VII,  242 ;  in  Army 
of  Potomac,  VIII,  353;  in  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  3C2,  364 ;  in  battle  of  Spotsyl- 
vania, 376,  379,  380,  386;  in  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  401 ;  in  attack  on  Petersburg,  IX, 
411;  in  march  to  Appomattox,  X,  189;  at 
grand  review  in  Washington,  332. 

Barnard,  J.  G.,  Bvt.  Mnj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. :  at- 
tends co\incil  of  war,  V,  167;  says  York- 
town  should  have  been  assaulted,  367 ; 
says  batteries  should  have  been  opened  on 
Yorktown  as  fast  as  completed,  372 ;  com 
ment  on  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  391  ;  criti- 
cism on  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  429,  430 ; 
advises  McClellan's  withdrawal  from  the 
James,  457. 

Barnes,  Albert,  resolutions  offered  at  meet- 
ing of  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, VI,  317. 

Barnes,  James,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.  : 
in  battle  of  Gettysburg,  VII,  254. 

Barnes,  Joseph  K.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8. 
A. :  present  at  Lincoln's  deathbed,  X,  300. 

Barney,  Hiram,  Collector  of  New  York: 
present  at  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute 
speech,  II,  217. 

Barnwell,  R.  W.,  Comr.  of  S.  C. :  arrives  in 
Washington,  III,  62 ;  interview  with  Pres. 
Buchanan,  70. 

Barry,  William  F.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen,  U.  8.  A. : 
chief  of  artillery  at  Washington,  IV,  441 ; 
opinion  about  siege  operations  at  York- 
town,  V,  372. 

Barton,  Seth  M.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  in  battle 
of  Champion's  Hill,  VII,  191. 

Bate,  Wm.  B.,  Conf.  Ma,1.  Gen.  U.  8.  Sen.  : 
in  battle  of  Chattanooga,  VIII,  152 ;  de- 
feated by  Milroy,  X,  23. 

Bates,  Edward,  M.  C. :  Atty.  Gen.  under  Lin- 
coln :  candidate  before  Cliicago  Conven- 
tion, 1860,  n,  256,  263,  271 ;  vote  for,  on  first 
ballot,  273 ;  vote  for,  on  second  ballot,  274 ; 
vote  for,  on  third  ballot,  275 ;  visits  Lin- 
coln at  Springfield,  HI,  351 ;  accepts  office 


of  Attorney  General,  352 ;  appointed  At- 
torney General,  372  ;  extract  from  diary, 
380,  381;  first  opinion  on  Sumter,  388; 
second  opimon  on  Sumter,  432 ;  opinion 
on  Maryland  matters,  IV,  1C6 ;  diary  of,  on 
the  Trent  affair,  V,  35,  36;  signs  remon- 
strance against  McClellan's  continuance 
in  command,  VI,  21 ;  favors  immediate  an- 
nouncement of  first  emancipation  iirocla- 
ujation,  128;  opinion  on  the  admission  of 
West  Virginia,  308,  309;  suggestions  for 
final  emancipation  proclamation,  419,  420; 
opinion  on  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  482 ; 
review  of  the  Merryman  case,  VIII,  28  ; 
resignation  of,  IX,  343-346 ;  declines  a  dis- 
trict judgeship,  344,  345;  controversy  with 
Butler,  441,  442. 
Bates,  Lewis  F.,  entertains  Jefferson  Davis, 

X,  264,  2C5. 

Bates,  Richard,  son  of  Edward  Bates : 
thanks  to,  for  use  of  manuscripts,  V,  36. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  barracks  and  arsenal 
seized,  HI,  192. 

Battle,  C.  A.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  in  battle  of 
Winchester,  IX,  301. 

Baxter,  Elisha,  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  VIII,  418. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  U.  8.  Sen. :  deprecates 
making  paper  money  legal  tender,  VI,  235. 

Bazaine,  Francois  Achille,  Marshal  of 
Franco:  defeats  Comonfort,  VII,  397. 

Beall,  John  Yates,  takes  possession  of  the 
Philo  Parsons,  VIII,  19;  scuttles  the 
Island  Queen,  19;  attempts  to  wreck  a 
railroad  train,  19,20;  sentenced  to  death 
by  court  martial,  20 ;  petition  for  commu- 
tation of  sentence  of,  20 ;  respited  by  Pres. 
Lincoln,  20 ;  execution  of,  20,  21. 

Beatty,  John,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.  :  in 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  VIU,  92 ;  in  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  148. 

Beauregard,  G.  T.,  Conf.  Gen. :  interview 
with  Fox,  HI,  389 ;  report  on  Sumter,  397 ; 
telegram  to  commissioners,  IV,  3 ;  pro- 
poses conditions  to  Anderson,  21 ;  apolo- 
gizes to  Anderson,  22  ;  letter  to  Walker, 
23 ;  reports  batteries  ready,  29 ;  letter  to 
Anderson  about  mails,  30  ;  permits  Gov. 
Pickens  to  open  Anderson's  mail,  39; 
demands  evacuation  of  Sumter,  46 ;  sec- 
ond proposition  about  evacuation,  46 ; 
notice  of  attack,  47;  ratifies  Wigfall's 
negotiations,  60,  61 ;  sent  to  command 
Manassas  Junction,  322 ;  in  command 
at  Bull  Run,  342;  first  plan  of  battle, 
347 ;  changes  his  plan,  347 ;  battle  of  BuU 
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Run,  July  21,  1861,  348-351 ;  endeavors 
to  check  Confederate  defeat,  348 ;  con- 
gratulatory order  about  Ball's  Blulf,  458 ; 
councU  of  war  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  V, 
153, 154 ;  attends  council  of  war  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  185;  evacuates  Columbus,  303; 
joins  Johnston  near  Corinth,  321;  second 
in  command  of  Confederate  army  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  321 ;  council  of  Confederate 
commanders ;  advises  change  of  plan,  322; 
attack  on  Union  troops,  April  6, 1862,  325 ; 
advances  his  headquarters  to  Sluloh 
Church,  325,  326 ;  orders  rebel  attack  to 
cease,  333  ;  force  of,  at  Corinth,  338 ;  evac- 
uates Corinth,  341 ;  plans  to  fortify  Vicks- 
burg,  346;  preparations  for  defending 
Charleston,  VII,  66, 67 ;  plan  for  a  boarding 
assault  on  the  Union  fleet,  82,  83 ;  letter 
about  Vallandigham,  340 ;  opposes  Terry's 
demonstration  against  James  Island,  427 ; 
correspondence  with  Gillraore  about  Gen. 
Hunter, 437-439;  correspondence  with  Gill- 
more  about  bombardment  of  Charleston, 
439-441 ;  comments  on  defense  of  Charles- 
ton, 442,  443 ;  coiumands  defense  of  Rich- 
mondaudPetersburg,VIII,393;  dispatches 
to  Seddon,  396 ;  plan  of  campaign,  396, 397 ; 
battle  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  May  16, 1864, 
397-399 ;  defense  of  Petersburg,  IX,  410, 411 ; 
in  siege  of  Petersburg,  428;  given  com- 
mand over  Hood  and  Taylor,  473;  ap- 
proves Hood's  Tennessee  campaign,  476 ; 
directs  Hood  to  take  the  offensive,  X,  9 ; 
suggests  plan  to  Davis,  156,157;  superseded 
by  Johnston,  233 ;  interviews  with  Davis 
and  Johnston,  257-263. 

Beaver  Dam  Creek,  Va.,  rebels  repulsed  at, 
June  26, 1862,  V,  425;  losses  at,  425. 

Bee,  H.  P.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen.:  defeated  at 
Cane  River,  VIII,  297. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  oration  at 
Fort  Sumter  flag-raising,  X,  278,  280. 

Bell,  John,  M.  C,  Sec.  of  War  under  W.  H. 
Harrison,  U.  S.  Sen. :  opposes  first  Ne- 
braska Bill,  1, 340 ;  nominated  f  orPresident 
by  Constitutional  Union  Party,  II,  253; 
subsequent  course  on  secession,  254;  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  281 ;  electoral  votes  for, 
294. 

Bell,  Louis,  Col.  U.  S.  Vols. :  kiUed  in  as- 
sault on  Fort  Fisher,  X,  66, 67. 

Bellows,  W.  H.,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Sanitary  Com- 
mission: consults  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  VI,  330. 

Belmont,  August,  Min.  to  The  Hague:  calls 
Democratic  National  Convention  to  order, 
IX,  254, 255. 


Belmont,  Mo.,  battle  of,  Nov.  7, 1861,  V,  113, 
114. 

Benedict,  Lewis,  Col.  U.  S.  Vols. :  killed  at 
Pleasant  HiU,  vni,  295. 

Benham,  Henry  W.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8. 
A.  :  leads  pursuit  against  Garuett,  IV, 
337. 

Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  U.  S.  Sen.,  Conf.  Sec. 
of  State:  comments  on  Douglas's  recu- 
sancy, II,  163, 164 ;  signs  address  commend- 
ing the  Charleston  disruption,  245,  246; 
signs  secession  address,  436 ;  signs  the  Sen- 
atorial secession  caucus  resolutions,  HI, 
181;  appointed  Confederate  Attorney 
General,  212 ;  telegram  about  East  Ten- 
nessee bridge-burners,  V,  77;  instruc- 
tions about  bridge-burners,  78;  sends 
Brownlow  within  the  Union  lines,  80; 
authorizes  Slidell  to  submit  propositions 
to  Napoleon  III.,  VI,  77-79;  accepts  ar- 
rangement about  rebel  privateers,  VII, 
450.;  interview  with  Jaquess  and  GiJmore, 
IX,  208-211 ;  report  of  Jaquess-GUmore 
interview  with  Jefferson  Davis,  211,  212 ; 
suggests  instructions  to  Peace  Commis- 
sioners, Xj  111,  112;  dispatch  to  Slidell, 
154,  155;  present  at  interview  of  Davis 
and  Johnston,  257-263;  leaves  Davis's 
party,  267. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  editor  of  N.  Y. 
"  Herald :  "  interview  with  F.  P.  Blair, 
Sr.,  IX,  248. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  U.  S.  Sen.  :  votes 
against  Nebraska  bill,  I,  270. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.,  battle  of.  May  16, 
1864,  VIII,  397-399 ;  losses  at.  399. 

Berry,  Hiram  G.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
killed  at  Chancellorsville,  VH,  104. 

Berry,  Richard,  signs  Thomas  Lincoln's 
marriage  bond,  I,  23,  24. 

Berry,  W^illiam  F.,  partner  of  Lincoln  in  a 
store,  1, 110. 

Berry,  W^m.  W.,  CoL  U.  8.  Vols. :  in  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  VIU,  151. 

Berthier,  Gen.,  defeated  by  Mexicans,  VT, 
47. 

Biddle,  Charles  J.,  M.  C. :  opposes  bill  foi 
draft,  VII,  5. 

Bidwell,  Daniel  D.,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.: 
skirmish  near  Washington,  IX,  172 ;  Mlled 
at  Cedar  Creek,  321. 

Big  Black,  Miss.,  battle  of.  May  17,  1863, 
VII,  192. 

Bigler,  William,  Gov.  of  Penn.,  U.  8.  Sen. : 
explains  caucus  action  on  the  Toombs  bill, 
II,  94 ;  speech  in  Charleston  Convention, 
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239;  member  of  Senate  Committee  of 
Thirteeu,  414;  propositions  iu  that  com- 
mittee, III,  222. 

Bingham,  John  A.,  M.  C,  Min.  to  Japan: 
plan  of  tompromisu,  II,  422  ;  bill  to  aid 
cmaucipatiou  in  Maryland,  VIII,  457 ;  as- 
sistant judge  advocate  in  trial  of  Lin- 
coln's assassins,  X,  312. 

Binney,  Horace,  M.  C. :  comment  on  opinion 
in  Mcrryman  case,  IV,  175, 176 ;  pamphlet, 
"  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,"  VUI,  29-31. 

Birney,  David  B.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.  :  in 
battle  of  ChaucellorsvUle,  VII,  99, 101 ;  in 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  250,  251  ;  testimony 
about  Gettysburg,  269 ;  in  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  VIII,  353 ;  in  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, 362,  366;  in  battle  of  Spotsylvania, 
376,  379,  380 ;  in  attack  on  Petersburg,  IX, 
411 ;  in  siege  of  Petersburg,  432 ;  in  siege 
of  Richmond,  427,431. 

Birney,  James  G.,  votes  for,  for  President, 

I,  231. 
Birney,  William,  Bvt.  M^j.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vole.: 

iu  siege  of  Richmond,  IX,  431. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  Chancellor  of   German 

Empire:   speech  on  Lincoln's  death,  X, 

344. 

Bissell,  George  B. :  marshals  first  Wide 
Awakes,  II,  285. 

Bissell,  J.  W.,  Col.  U.  S.  Vols. :  canal  of,  at 
Island  No.  10,  V,  297. 

Bissell,  William  H.,  M.  C,  Gov.  of  111. :  com- 
mands regiment  in  Mexican  war,  I,  250; 
his  political  antecedents,II,  25-27;  in  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  26 ;  challenged  by  Jeflfer- 
sou  Davis,  27 ;  nominated  for  governor  of 
niuiois,  29 ;  elected  governor,  43. 

Blackburn's  Ford,  Va.,  engagement  at,  July 
18,  1861,  IV,  343. 

Black,  Jeremiah  S.,  Atty.  Gen.  and  Sec. 
of  State  under  Buchanan  :  controversy 
with  Douglas,  U,  184, 185 ;  opinions  on  dis- 
union, 360-362 ;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  in,  66 ;  sustains  Anderson's  move- 
ment, 67 ;  announces  his  intention  to 
resign,  80 ;  memorandimi  criticizing  Buch- 
anan's reply  to  South  Carolina  commis- 
sioners, 80-82 ;  letter  to  Gen.  Scott,  157, 
158 ;  answer  to  Tyler  about  the  Brooklyn, 
166 ;  circular  to  foreign  governments,  TV, 
267 ;  criticisms  of  Stanton,  V,  131. 

Black  Hawk,  Chief  of  Sac  Indians :  treaty 
with,I,87,  88;  crosses  the  Mississippi  River 
with  his  warriors  into  Illinois,  89 ;  Gov. 
RejTiolds  calls  for  volunteers  to  expel 
them,  89 ;  defeats  Stillman,  91 ;  defeated  at 


battle  of  Bad  Axe,  95;  capture  of,  95; 
speech  to  Pres.  Jackson  at  Washington, 
95  ;  death  of,  96. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  U.  S.  Son.,  Sec.  of  State 
under  Garfield  and  Beu.)amiu  Harrison  : 
votes  for  re-passage  of  National  Bank  Act, 
VI,  245. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  M.  C,  Ma;).  Gen.  U.  S. 
Vols.:  lecture  in  New  York,  II,  217;  electeu 
to  Cougi-ess,  IV,  206 ;  reelected  in  1860,  207  ; 
member  of  Union  Safety  Committee  at  St 
Louis,  212 ;  delivers  the  President's  order 
to  Harney,  222 ;  takes  his  seat  in  Congress, 
404 ;  quarrel  with  Fremont,  413, 414 ;  mem- 
ber of  Select  Committee  on  Emancipa- 
tmn,  VI,  395 ;  in  assault  on  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  VII,  133 ;  march  to  Edwards's 
Station,  188 ;  candidate  for  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives,  381 ;  returns 
to  the  army,  393;  in  march  to  Chatta- 
nooga, VIII,  132 ;  in  Sherman's  march  to 
Knoxville,  182 ;  joins  Shei-man's  army,  IX, 
27 ;  Congressional  investigation  of,  80 ; 
speech  attacking  Chase,  80;  in  battle  of 
Atlanta,  272,  273,  286  ;  connnent  on  his 
brother's  resignation,  341, 342 ;  in  March  to 
the  Sea,  481 ;  in  march  to  Columbia,  X, 
230 ;  at  grand  review  in  Washington,  333. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  Sr.,  interview  with  R.  E. 
Lee,  IV,  98;  interview  with  Bryant,  IX, 
248;  interview  with  Greeley,  248;  inter- 
view with  Bennett,  248;  interview  with 
McCleUan,  248,  249  ;  letters  to  Jeflferson 
Davis,  X,  94, 95  ;  visit  to  Richmond,  95,  96  ; 
interview  with  Jefferson  Davis,  96-106; 
second  intei-view  with  Da^^s,  109, 110. 

Blair,  H.  P.,  suggests  Wide  Awake  uniform, 
U,  285. 

Blair,  Jacob  B.,  M.  C.  :  second  interview 
with  Lincoln  about  compensated  eman- 
cipation, VI,  112. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  P.  M.  Gen.  under  Lin- 
coln: argument  in  Dred  Scott  case,  n, 
64 ;  recommended  for  the  Cabinet,  III,  368 ; 
selected  for  the  Cabinet,  369;  appointed 
Postmaster  General,  372 ;  first  opinion  on 
Sumter,  386  ;  second  opinion  on  Sumter, 
432  ;  statement  about  Lee,  IV,  98  ;  testi- 
mony concerning  Fremont,  402, 403 ;  visits 
Fremont,  313 ;  deprecates  policy  of  mili- 
tary emancipation,  VI,  129 ;  comment  on 
preliminary  emancipation  proclamation, 
161-163;  opinion  on  admission  of  West 
Virginia,  306-308;  suggestions  for  final 
emancipation  proclamation,  419 ;  opinion 
on  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  482 ;  conver- 
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sation  with  Lincoln  about  Frank  Blair, 
VII,  392 ;  political  antecedents  of,  IX,  333- 
335;  opposes  Henry  Wmter  Davis,  335, 
336 ;  opposes  Colfax  for  Speaker,  337  ;  re- 
lations to  the  Cabinet,  337;  controversy 
-with  Halleck,  338 ;  Lincoln  asks  his  resig- 
nation, 340,  341 ;  declines  Spanish  or 
Austrian  iiiissiou,  342. 

Blake,  George  S.,  commodore  U.  S.  N. : 
commandant  U.  8.  Naval  Academy,  IV, 
136. 

Blatchford,  Richard  M.,  authorized  to  make 
government  purchases,  IV,  137 ;  author- 
ized to  organize  troops,  138 ;  proposed  for 
Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  IX,  93. 

Bledsoe,  Albert  T.,  Conf.  Asst.  Sec.  of  War: 
prominent  lawyer  of  Illinois,  I,  213. 

Blenker,  Louis,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. :  at- 
tends council  of  war,  V,  167. 

Bliss,  Z.  R.,  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  A. :  censured 
for  Petersburg  mine  affair,  IX,  425. 

Blow,  Henry  T.,  Miu.  to  Venezuela,  M.  C. : 
approves  Lincoln's  message,  IX,  110. 

Blunt,  James  G.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
called  to  aid  Missouri  campaign,  VI,  379 ; 
battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Dec.  7, 1862,  383. 

Boggs,  C.  S.,  Rear  Adm.  U.  8.  N. :  com- 
mands the  Varuna  in  Farragut's  fleet,  V, 
261 ;  sinking  of  the  Varuna,  263. 

Boggs,  W.  R.,  Conf.  Capt. :  sent  to  Pensa- 
cola,  IV,  11. 

Bogue,  Vincent,  navigates  Sangamon  River 
with  steamboat  Talisman,  I,  85,  86. 

Bogus  Laws  of  Kansas,  provisions  about 
slavery,  etc.,  I,  419-421 ;  ignored  by  Kan- 
sas Free  State  party,  428,  429, 432. 

Bogus  Legislature  of  Kansas,  vote  electing, 
I,  411 ;  convened  by  the  governor  at  Paw- 
nee, 414 ;  J.  H.  Stringfellow  elected 
Speaker  of  House,  415 ;  Thomas  Johnson 
elected  Speaker  of  Council,  415 ;  passes  Act 
to  remove  seat  of  government  to  Shawnee 
Mission,  415;  reassembles  at  Shawnee 
Mission,  415;  petitions  the  President  to 
remove  Gov.  Reeder,  417 ;  copies  and 
adopts  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  419 ; 
concuiTent  resolution  "  to  know  but  one 
issue,  slavery,"  425 ;  analysis  of  vote  for, 
438,  439. 

Bond, ,  favorably  mentioned  by  Lincoln, 

I,  292. 
Bonds  of  United  States,  $10,000,000  nego- 
tiated by  Sec.  Cobb,  III,  239 ;  authorized 
by  act  of  Feb.  8,  1861,  242;  authorized 
by  Morrill  Tariff  Act,  243;  issue  of  "Five- 
twenty  "  bonds,  VI,  240,  241, 


Bonham,  Milledge  L.,  M.  C,  Conf.  Brig. 
Gen. :  signs  secession  address,  11, 436 ;  ad- 
vises with  Trescott  about  withdrawing 
Gov.  Pickens's  letter.  III,  6. 

Bonzano,  M.  F.,  elected,  to  Congress  in 
Louisiana,  VIII,  437. 

Boone,  Anna,  first  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone  : 
marries  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1, 4. 

Boone,  Anna,  sister  of  Daniel  Boone,  I,  5. 

Boone,  Daniel,  explorer  and  pioneer;  ex- 
plores Kentucky,  I,  6 ;  captured  by  the 
Indians,  6 ;  meets  his  brother  Squire 
Boone  in  Kentucky,  6 ;  spends  three 
months  alone  in  the  wilderness,?;  disaster 
near  Cumberland  Gap,  7 ;  escorts  a  party 
of  surveyors  through  Kentucky,  8 ;  com- 
mands three  garrisons,  8 ;  personal  char- 
acteristics, 8,  9;  report  of  battle  of  the 
Blue  Licks,  9;  member  of  Henderson's 
legislature,  9;  deprived  of  his  Kentucky 
homestead,  13. 

Boone,  George,  trustee  of  Mordecai  Lincoln, 
L5. 

Boone,  Squire,  father  of  Daniel  Boone  :  ap- 
praiser of  Mordecai  Lincoln's  estate,  I,  6. 

Boone,  Squire,  younger  brother  of  Daniel 
Boone :  meets  Daniel  Boone  in  Kentucky, 
I,  6;  returns  to  the  eastern  settlements,?. 

Boonville,  Mo.,  battle  of,  June  17, 1861,  IV. 
224. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  personal  description, 
X,  289,  290;  conspiracy  to  abduct  Lincoln, 
290 ;  creates  disturbance  at  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inauguration,  290 ;  conspiracy  to  as- 
sassinate Lincoln,  291, 292 ;  gives aletter  to 
Matthews,  293  ;  shoots  Pres.  Lincoln,  296 ; 
wounds  Maj .  Rathbone,  296 ;  flight  of,  297 ; 
escape  from  Washington,  307 ;  assisted  by 
Samuel  Mudd,  307, 308 ;  assisted  by  Samuel 
Cox,  308 ;  rowed  across  the  Potomac  by 
Thomas  Jones,  308,  309 ;  diary  of,  309-311 ; 
assisted  by  William  Jett,  311 ;  goes  to  Gar- 
rett's farm,  311 ;  shot  by  Boston  Corbett, 
312. 

Booth,  L.  ■W.,  Maj.  U.  8.  Vols. :  refuses  to 
surrender  Fort  Pillow,  VI,  479 ;  killed  at 
Fort  Pillow,  April  12, 1864,  479. 

Boteler,  A.  R.,  M.  C. :  motion  to  appoint 
House  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  II,  415. 

Botts,  John  Minor,  M.  C. :  interview  with 
Lincoln,  III,  423 ;  describes  the  Baldwin 
interview,  424,  425. 

Bouligny,  John  E.,  M.  C. :  loyalty  of.  III,  193  ; 
retains  his  seat  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 195 ;  mission  to  New  Orleans,  VI,  349. 
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Boutwell,  George  S.,  M.  C,  Sec.  of  Treas. 
under  Grunt,  U.  8.  8on. :  member  of 
Peace  Convention,  III,  2130;  reports  Lin- 
coln's statement  about  Altoona  meeting:, 
VI,  164,  163 ;  votes  for  re-passage  of  Na- 
tional Bank  Act,  245 ;  approves  Lincoln's 
niessaKC  IX,  109. 

Bowen.John  S.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen.:  brigade 
of,  at  Grand  Gulf,  VII,  165 ;  defense  of  Port 
Gibson,  170,  171 ;  evacuates  Grand  Gulf, 
172 ;  in  battle  of  Champion's  Hill,  18'J-192  ; 
advises  capitulation  of  Vicksburg,  302  ; 
sent  with  flag  of  truce  to  Grant,  302  ; 
present  at  Pemberton'e  interview  with 
Grant,  303. 

Bowie,  James,  Col.  Tex.  army  :  defense  of 
the  Alaino,  I,  233. 

Boyce,  William  W.,  M.C.:  memberof  House 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  II,  417;  refuses 
to  attend  its  meetings,  HI,  214. 

Boynton,  H.  V.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.  : 
in  battle  of  Chattanooga,  VIII,  151. 

Bradford,  A.  W.,  Gov.  of  Md. :  complaints 
about  negro  recruiting  in  Miu-ylaud,  VI, 
464 ;  election  of,  VIII,  450;  complaint  about 
negro  enlistments,  459 ;  complaints  about 
Mai'yland  elections,  462 ;  proclamation 
about  Schenck's  election  order,464;  procla- 
mation declaring  Constitution  adopted, 

468. 

Bradley,  L.  P.,  Bn.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. :  in 
march  to  Franklin,  X,  11, 12. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  Conf.  Gen.:  dispatches 
about  Fort  Pickens,  IV,  9-11,  13;  com- 
mands Confederate  right  wing  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  V,  321 ;  invades  Kentucky, 
VI,  274;  march  toward  Louisville,  276; 
move  toward  Lexington,  276  ;  attempts 
to  inauarurate  a  Confederate  government 
at  Frankfort,  277 ;  attacked  by  Union 
forces  at  Perry ville,  278  ;  withdraws  his 
army  to  Hariodsburg,  279  ;  retreats  from 
Kentucky,  279;  pursued  by  Buell,  279; 
takes  position  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
282 ;  plan  of  battle  at  Murfreesboro,  284, 
285 ;  begins  the  battle,  Dec.  31,  1862,  285 ; 
dispatch  announcing  victory,  200 ;  attacks 
Eosecrans,  Jan.  2,  1863,  292;  retreats  to 
Tullahoma,  294 ;  raids  in  Kentucky,  VIII, 
49,50;  organizes  cavalry  raid  into  northern 
States,  52  ;  retreats  to  Chattanooga,  62 ; 
reenforced,  63;  retreat  from  Chattanooga, 
73;  prepares  to  take  the  offensive,  76; 
gives  orders  to  attack  Thomas,  78 ;  orders 
movement  against  Crittenden,  79 ;  blames 
Polk,  80;  battle  of  Chiekamauga,  Sept.  18- 


20,  1863,  83-107 ;  blockades  the  Tennessee 
River,  113 ;  comment  on  Longstreet's  ad- 
vice, 113, 114 ;  opposes  Union  advance  on 
Lookout  Valley,  126 ;  interview  with  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  127 ;  battle  of  Chattanooga, 
Nov.  23-25,  1863,  134-157;  made  chief  of 
staflT  to  Jefferson  Davis,  326;  comment 
on  Beauregard's  plan,  396,  397  ;  proposes 
plan  to  Johnston,  IX,  5-8;  in  defense  of 
Goldsboro,  X,  70. 

Brainard,  Cephas,  present  at  Lincoln's 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  II,  217. 

Braine,  J.  C,  Conf.  mutineer :  in  capture  of 
the  Chesapeake,  VIII.  14. 

Bramlette,ThomasE., Brig.  Gen. U.S. Vols., 
Gov.  of  Ky. :  occupies  Lexington,  V,  61 ; 
objects  to  arming  negroes,  VI,  463. 

Branch,  Lawrence  OB.,  M.  C,  Conf.  Brig. 
Gen.:  resolutions  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives about  quartering  troops  at  the 
Capital,  III,  147;  defeated  by  Porter,  V, 
385 ;  joins  J    R.  Anderson,  386. 

Brandy  Station,  Va.,  cavalry  battle  at,  June 
9,  1863,  VII,  205,  206. 

Brannan,  J.  M.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. :  in 
battles  of  Chiekamauga,  VIII,  85,  88,  92,  94, 
95,  98-101, 104 ;  reports  against  attack  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  130. 

Branson,  Jacob,  arrest  and  rescue  of,  I,  441. 

Braxton,  Carter  M.,  Conf.  Lieut.  Col.:  in 
battle  of  Winchester,  IX,  301. 

Breckinridge,  Judge,  introduces  bill  in  Mis- 
souri Convention  to  accept  compensated 
abolishment,  VI,  391. 

Breckinridge,  J.  C,  Vice-Pres.  with  Buchan- 
an, Conf.  Maj.  Gen.  and  Sec.  of  War: 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  11,  39;  cir- 
culates Dred  Scott  decision,  73,  74;  nom- 
inated for  President  at  Baltimore,  251; 
letter  of  acceptance,  281 ;  electoral  votes 
for,  294;  popular  vote  for  and  against, 
358;  presides  at  the  Presidential  count, 
III,  145  ;  announces  election  of  Lincoln, 
146 ;  call  of  ceremony  on  Lincoln,  317 ; 
leaves  Kentucky,  to  join  the  South,  IV, 
244;  complains  of  usurpation,  383;  flight 
from  Lexington,  V,  51;  commands  Con- 
federate reserve  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
321;  in  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  VI,  283, 
292 ;  defeat  of,  292 ;  threat  of  retaliation, 
477;  sent  to  attack  Baton  Rouge,  VII,  122 ; 
defeated  at  Baton  Rouge,  122;  fortifies 
Port  Hudson,  122 ;  joins  Johnston's  army 
in  Mississippi,  294;  in  battle  of  Chieka- 
mauga, VIII,  92,  106 ;  in  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga, 145;  in  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
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401 ;  witnesses  skirmish  near  Washington, 
IX,  172 ;  in  battle  of  Winchester,  303 ;  in 
campaign  of  Cedar  Creek,  312 ;  appointed 
Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  X,  153; 
Interview  with  Sherman  and  Johnston, 
246-248 ;  report  on  the  Sherman-Johnston 
agreement,  251 ;  arrives  at  Greensboro, 
259 ;  present  at  interview  of  Davis  and 
Johnston,  260-263 ;  interview  with  Davis 
at  Charlotte,  265 ;  leaves  Davis's  party, 
267. 

Breckinridge,  R.  J.,  D.D.,  LL.D. :  report  to 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  VI,  219, 
220 ;  temporary  chairman  of  Baltimore 
Convention,  IX,  65 ;  speech  of,  65-67. 

Breese,  K.  Randolph,  Capt.  U.  8.  N. :  in  as- 
sault on  B'ort  Fisher,  X,  66. 

Breese,  Sidney,  Judge  HI.  Sup.  Ct.,  U.  S. 
Sen. :  discussion  at  Illinois  State  Fair,  I, 
375. 

Bridges,  Lyman,  Capt.  U.  S.  Vols. :  in  march 
to  Franklin,  X,  11, 12. 

Briggs,  James  A. :  present  at  Lincoln's 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  II,  217. 

Bright,  John,  M.  P. :  remarks  on  the  Ameri- 
can war,  VIII,  261. 

BrinckerhofF,  Jacob,  M.  C. :  agrees  to  Wilmot 
Proviso,  I,  268. 

Bristow,  Francis  M.,  M.  C. :  member  of 
House  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  11, 417. 

Broadhead,  James  O. :  member  of  Union 
Safety  Committee  at  St.  Louis,  IV,  212. 

Broderick,  David  C,  U.  S.  Sen. :  votes 
against  Lecompton  Constitution,  II,  130; 
opposes  a  Con.gressional  slave  code,  175. 

Brooke,  John  R.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  VIII,  404. 

Brooklyn,  The,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  :  ordered 
to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens,  III,  164 ;  Tyler's 
inquiries  and  Buchanan's  answei's  con- 
cerning, 166 ;  ordered  not  to  land  Capt. 
Vogdes's  company,  168. 

Brooks,  Preston  S.,  M.  C.  :  assaults  Sen. 
Sumner,  II,  49-51  ;  House  Committee 
recommends  his  expulsion,  53;  censured 
by  the  House,  53;  resigns  his  seat,  is 
reelected,  and  resumes  his  seat,  53 ;  chal- 
lenges Sen.  Wilson,  54 ;  challenges  Bur- 
lingame,  55;  death,  56. 

Brooks,  T.  B.,  Maj.  U.  8.  Vols. :  engineering 
work  against  Fort  Wagner,  VII,  433,  434. 

Brooks,  W.  T.  H.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.  : 
brigade  of,  attacks  Dam  No.  1,  V,  368. 

Brough,  John,  Gov.  of  Ohio :  nominated 
governor  of  Ohio,  VII,  355;  in  charge  of 
funeral  cortege  of  Lincoln,  X,  319. 
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Brown,  Albert  G.,  M.  C,  U.  S.  Sen. :  de- 
mands a  Congressional  slave  code,  II,  174 ; 
remarks  of,  174, 175 ;  Senate  discussion,  400, 
407, 410 ;  signs  secession  address,  436 ;  signs 
Senatorial  secession  caucus  resolutions, 
III,  281. 

Brown,  B.  Gratz,  U.  S.  Sen. :  telegram  to 
Lincoln  about  Missouri  Senatorial  elec- 
tion, VI,  397 ;  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  VIII, 
470 ;  statement  about  Schofleld,  471 ;  signs 
call  for  Cleveland  Convention,  IX,  32  ; 
absent  from  Cleveland  Convention,  34 ; 
amendment  to  Reconstruction  Act,  119. 

Brown,  George  W^.,  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
starts  for  the  scene  of  rioting,  IV,  114; 
heads  the  Massachusetts  companies,  116 ; 
speech  in  Monument  Square,  119 ;  order 
to  burn  railroad  bridges,  120;  telegram 
to  Secretary  of  War,  123 ;  requests  that 
transit  of  troops  be  stopped,  125;  inter- 
view with  Lincoln,  130. 

Brown,  Harvey,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. : 
commands  troops  to  protect  Washington, 
ni,  145 ;  sails  for  Fort  Pickens,  IV,  6,  7  ; 
takes  command  of  Fort  Pickens,  16. 

Brown,  John,  revolt  against  Lawrence 
agreement,  I,  447  ;  followers  of,  dispersed 
by  Col.  Sumner,  II,  2 ;  biographical  notice, 
190, 191 ;  Kansas  guerrilla  acts,  191 ;  the  Pot- 
tawatomie massacre,  191 ;  personal  char- 
acteristics, 192,  193 ;  collects  funds  and 
arms,  194 ;  contract  for  pikes,  194 ;  gathers 
and  drills  recruits,  195;  the  Peterboro 
council,  196-199;  scheme  of  slave  libera- 
tiou;  197, 198 ;  the  Chatham  meeting,  200, 
201 ;  postponement  and  preparation,  202, 
203;  changeof  plan,  203;  Harper's  Ferry, 
203,  204 ;  the  Kennedy  farm,  204  ;  his  cam- 
paign, 204-208  ;  captured  by  Col.  Lee,  208 ; 
trial  and  execution,  208,  209;  Senate  in- 
vestigation, 209,  210. 

Brown,  Joseph  E.,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  U.  S.  Sen. : 
reply  to  Gov.  Gist  about  proposed  seces- 
sion, IT,  310, 311 ;  recommendations  of.  III, 
189 ;  orders  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski,  190 ; 
orders  seizure  of  Augusta  arsenal,  191; 
withdraws  Georgia  militia  from  Hood's 
command,  IX,  470. 

Brown,  Owen,  son  of  John  Brown:  con- 
cerned in  the  Harper's  Ferry  invasion,  II, 
195. 

Brown,  Salmon,  son  of  John  Brown :  state- 
ment about  Pottawatomie  massacre,  II, 
191. 
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Brown,  William  G.,  M.  C. :  second  inter- 
view with  IJncoln  about  compensated 
eiuaneipatioii,  VI,  112. 

Browne,  J.  H.,  eorrcepondcnt  of  New  York 
"Trilmue":  cruelly  treated  as  prisoner 
of  war,  VII,  4r>8. 

Brownell,  Francis  E.,  Lieut.  U.  8.  A.;  kills 
tlie  assuHsin  of  Ellsworth,  IV,  314. 

Brownell,  H.  H.,  acting  ensign  U.  8.  N.  : 
in  battle  of  Moliile  Bay,  IX.  233. 

Browning,  Orville  H.,  U.  8.  Sen.,  8ec.  of 
Int.  under  Johnson  :  opinion  of  Lincoln's 
malady,  I,  187 ;  member  of  Bloomington 
Convention,  II,  28  ;  suggestions  for  Lin- 
coln's  inaugural    address,   III,   319,  322, 

3;!3,  334. 

Brownlow,  William  G.,  Gov.  of  Tenn.,  U. 
8.  Sen.:  arrested,  V,  80;  sent  into  Union 
lines,  80;  signs  call  for  Union  Convention 
at  Nashville,  VIII,  440;  elected  governor 
of  Tennessee,  449. 

Brumfield, ;  marries  aunt  of  the  Pres. 

Lincoln,  I,  23. 

Brumfield,  Nancy  Lincoln,  youngest  child 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President's 
grandfather,  I,  5. 

Brune,  John  C,  elected  to  Maryland  legis- 
lature, IV,  105. 

Bruner,  J.  B.,  member  of  committee  to  dis- 
tril>ute  Union  anus,  IV,  237. 

Bryant,  William  CuUen,  editor  of  "New 
York  Evening  Post  "  :  leaves  Democratic 
party,  I,  277 ;  presides  over  Cooper  Insti- 
tute meeting,  II,  217 ;  letter  to  Lincoln,  III, 
257 ;  signs  memorial  about  Fremont  and 
colored  tioops,  VI,  456 ;  effort  to  postpone 
Republican  National  Convention,  IX,  57, 
58;  interview  with  F.  P.  Blair,  8r..  248. 

Buchanan,  Franklin,  Capt.  U.  S.  N.,  Adm. 
Conf.  navy :  resigns  from  Washington 
navy  yard,  IV,  141 ;  on  board  the  Tennes- 
see, IX,  227 ;  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5, 
18G4, 230-239;  wounded  at  Mobile  Bay,  237. 

Buchanan,  James,  fifteenth  Pres.  of  U.  S. : 
votes  for,  in  Baltimore  Convention,  1852, 
I,  332;  nominated  for  President,  II,  39; 
elected  President,  40;  popular  and  elec- 
toral vote  for,  40, 41 ;  vote  of  Ullnois  for, 
43 ;  inserts  a  new  clause  in  his  inaugural 
address,  72 ;  appoints  R.  J.  Walker  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  Territory,  93 ;  approves 
Walker's  inaugural  address,  95  ;  letter  to 
Gov.  Walker  about  submitting  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  to  popular  vote,  102, 103; 
letter  to  Gov.  Walker  about  the  Wash- 
ington "  Union,"  110-112  ;    quarrel  with 


Douglas,  120;  letter  to  Silliman  and 
others,  121 ;  message  indorsing  Leconip- 
tou  Constitution,  122  ;  transmits  Leeomp- 
ton  Constitution  to  Congi-ess,  125-127 ; 
favors  acquisition  of  Cuba,  129;  sends 
detachment  of  marines  to  capture  John 
Brown,  207 ;  schism  between  himself  and 
Douglas,  228;  speech  at  Washington,  282; 
interview  with  Jefferson  Davis,  326 ;  com- 
ments on  Gen.  Scott's  "  Views,"  341 ;  his 
opportunity,  358,  359;  Cabinet  conference 
on  disunion,  360-363;  annual  message, 
Dec.  4, 1860,  365-371 ;  message  unsatisfac- 
tory, 372;  declares  Federal  government 
has  no  power  to  coerce  a  State,  375 ;  ac- 
quiescence in  Gist's  suggestion,  379 ;  truce 
with  South  Carolina  Representatives,  383- 
386 ;  memorandum  on  Cass's  resignation, 
392,  393;  Cabinet  discussion  with  Floyd, 
394,  395 ;  answer  to  Cass,  396,  397 ;  letter 
to  Cass,  397,  398 ;  proclamation  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  435;  letter  to  Gov.  Pickens 
refusing  to  give  up  Fort  Sumter,  III,  4; 
sends  Caleb  Cus^hing  to  Gov.  Pickens,  11 ; 
informed  of  Floyd's  secret  orders  to 
Anderson,  39 ;  issues  a  modifying  order, 
40;  appoints  interview  with  South  Caro- 
lina commissioners,  63 ;  informed  by  com- 
missioners of  Anderson's  movement,  64 ; 
requests  Floyd's  resignation,  65;  post- 
pones interview  with  commissioners,  67  ; 
determines  to  await  official  information 
from  Anderson,  69 ;  interview  with  com- 
missioners, 70 ;  draft  of  reply  to  com- 
missioners, 74;  special  message  of  Jan. 
8, 1861,  78, 140;  authorizes  Black  to  amend 
his  reply  toSouth  Carolina  commissioners, 
80;  amended  reply  to  commissioners,  82; 
declines  to  receive  the  commissioners' 
rejoinder,  86;  authorizes  Holt  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War,  89 ;  appoints  Holt  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interim,  89;  nominates 
Holt  Secretary  of  War,  89 ;  postpones  or- 
ders for  expedition  to  relieve  Sumter, 
91 ;  promises  Secretary  Thompson  not  to 
renew  the  orders  without  Cabinet  discus 
sion,  92 ;  saj's  "  reenforcements  must  be 
sent,"  93;  note  to  Slidell,  131;  nominates 
Collector  for  Charleston,  133  ;  authorizes 
measures  to  protect  Washington,  137 ;  rec- 
ommends restoration  of  Missouri  Com- 
promise line,  140 ;  refuses  to  publish  Holt's 
report,  149;  revokes  orders  for  military 
parade,  Feb.  22, 1861, 150;  renews  the  order, 
151 ;  letter  to  Tyler  about  parade,  152 ;  in- 
terview with  Hayne,  153 ;   reply  to  Sen. 
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C.  C.  Clay,  159, 160 ;  instructs  Holt  to  re- 
ply to  secession  Senators,  160 ;  interview 
■with  Tyler,  165  ;  reply  to  Tyler  about 
the  Brooklyn,  166 ;  reply  to  Hayue,  171 : 
special  message  transmitting  Virginia 
peace  resolutions,  228 ;  signs  joint  resolu- 
tion for  Constitutional  Amendment,  236; 
signs  Morrill  Tariff  Act,  243 ;  receives  visit 
of  ceremony  from  Lincoln,  317 ;  accom- 
panies Lincoln  at  inauguration,  325 ;  takes 
leave  of  Lincoln  at  the  Wliite  House,  344 ; 
dismisses  Gen.  Twiggs  from  army,  IV,  191 ; 
foreign  opinion  of  Ms  non-coercion  doc- 
trine, 266,  267. 

Buckingham,  C.  P.,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
delivers  to  McClellan  the  order  for  his 
removal,  VI,  189;  delivers  to  Burnside 
order  to  take  command  of  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  196. 

Buckley,  Harrison,  obtains  peace  warrant 
against  Branson,  I,  441. 

Buckmaster,  Nathaniel,  Brigade  Maj.  HI. 
Vols. :  musters  out  volunteers  for  Black 
Hawk  war,  I,  96. 

Buckner,  Simon  B.,  Conf,  Lieut.  Gen. :  inter- 
views with  McClellan.  IV,  202 ;  organizes 
Kentucky  State  Guard,  230  ;  conference 
■with  Davis,  V,  43  ;  made  Conf.  Brig,  Gen., 
43;  occupies  Bowling  Green,  45;  sent  to 
reenforce  Fort  Donelson,  185 ;  attacks  Mc- 
Clernand's  division,  196 ;  repulsed  by  Mc- 
Clernaud,  196;  attends  council  of  war 
in  Donelson,  198;  advises  capitula- 
tion, 198 ;  proposes  armistice  to  Grant, 
199 ;  surrenders  unconditionally,  199 ;  plan 
to  capture  Louisville,  VIII,  52,  53 ;  retreat 
to  Loudon,  72 ;  called  from  the  Hiawas- 
see,  76 ;  sent  to  execute  orders  issued  to 
Hill,  78;  in  battle  of  Chickamauga,  84, 
88 ;  in  battle  of  Chattanooga,  145 ;  expects 
Burnside  at  Cumberland  Gap,  162. 

Buell,  Don  Carlos,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
memorandumof  instructions  to  Anderson, 
II,  387,  388 ;  assigned  to  command  in  Ken- 
tucky, V,  65 ;  answer  to  Johnson  and  May- 
nard,  68;  reiily  to  McClellan,  68;  suggests 
plan,  69 ;  asks  for  more  troops  for  Ken- 
tucky, 70;  reply  to  Lincoln's  inquiry,  70; 
promises  to  obey  instructions,  73 ;  aban- 
dons East  Tennessee  movement,  73 ;  reply 
to  Lincoln  about  cooperation,  100;  an- 
swer to  Lincoln  about  Bowling  Green, 
101 ;  advises  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
expedition,  101,  102;  orders  Thomas  to 
dislodge  ZoUicoffer,  116 ;  reply  to  McClel- 
lan about  Tennessee  movement,  188 ;  re- 


calls Nelson's  division,  304 ;  informs 
Halleck  of  his  intended  advance  on  Nash- 
■ville,  304  ;  advances  opposite  Nashville, 
311 ;  offers  Halleck  aid  against  Columbus, 
313 ;  ordered  to  march  to  the  Tennes- 
see, 317 ;  delay  at  Duck  River,  318 ;  arrival 
with  his  army  on  battlefield  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  333 ;  directs  placing  of  his  army, 
333;  interview  with  Grant,  334;  attacks 
the  enemy,  AprU  7,  1862,  334;  defeat  and 
retreat  of  Confederates.  335;  ordered  to 
advance  toward  Chattanooga,  351 ;  as- 
signed to  command  center  of  Halleck's 
army,  337;  concentrates  forces  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  VI,  276 ;  march  to  Louisville, 
276;  relieved  from  command,  276;  order 
relie'ving  him  withdrawn,  277 ;  appoints 
Thomas  second  in  command,  277 ;  pre- 
pares to  attack  Bragg,  277;  battle  of 
Perry ville,  Oct.  8,  1862,  278;  pursuit  of 
Bragg,  279;  moves  toward  western 
Tennessee,  279 ;  ordered  to  East  Tennes- 
see, 280 ;  reply  to  Halleck's  order,  280 ; 
superseded  by  Rosecrans,  281. 

Buell,  George  P.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.: 
in  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Vni,  98. 

Buford,  A.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen.:  threat  at 
Columbus,  Ky,  VI,  480. 

Buford,  Jefferson,  arrives  in  Kansas,  I,  448; 
denounces  sack  of  Lawrence,  450. 

Buford,  John,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. :  cav- 
alrj'  successes  under,  VII,  215 ;  occupies 
Gettysburg,  239. 

Bullen,  J.  D.,  Col.  U.  8.  Vols.:  repulses 
rebel  attack  on  Donaldson  ville,  VII,  321. 

Bullitt,  Capt.,  survey  of  lands  at  the  falls  of 
Ohio,  1, 15. 

Bullock,  James  D.,  Commander  Confederate 
navy :  makes  provisional  contracts  for 
building  Confederate  ships  in  France, 
VIII,  272;  letter  to  Mallory,  277,  278; 
agreement  with  Arman  about  Confeder- 
ate ships,  279;  reports  action  of  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  279 ;  fits  out  Confed- 
erate ram  Stonewall,  IX,  136;  fits  out 
Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah,  155. 

Bull  Run,  Va. :  battle  of,  July  21, 18G1,  IV, 
348-351 ;  summary  of  forces  engaged,  351 ; 
losses  in,  357 ;  second  battle  of,  Aug.  30, 
1862,  VI,  10. 

Bunch,  Robert,  Brit,  consul  at  Charles- 
ton: dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  IV,  279; 
exequatui-  revoked,  280;  carried  home, 
280. 

Burbridge,  S.  G.,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
defeats  Morgan,  VIII,  58. 
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Burch,  John  C.,  M.  C. :  member  of  House 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  II,  417. 

Burgess,  J.  M.,  mcinbcr  of  Liucolu's  suite, 
III,  2'.iO. 

Burlingame,  Anson,  M.  C,  Min.  tx)  China : 
(leuouuces  Brooks's  assault,  II,  54 ;  chal- 
li'Uged  by  Brooks,  55 ;  aecepts  the  cliul- 
leiige,  55;  favors  reelection  of   Douglas, 

139. 

Burnett,  Henry  C,  M.  C  :  resolutiou  of  in- 
(luiry.  III,  147. 

Burnett,  H.  L.,  Bvt.  BriR.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
assistant  judge  advocate  in  trial  of  Liu- 
eolu's  assassins,  X,  312. 

Burnham,  Hiram,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.  : 
killed  at  Uicliiuond,  IX,  431. 

Burnside,  Ambrose  E.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.S. Vols. : 
eoinniands  provisional  brigades  at  Wash- 
ington, IV,  441;  organizes  coast  division, 
V,  241 ;  commands  expedition  against 
Roanoke  Island,  242  ;  instructions  from 
McClellan,  242 ;  assigned  to  command 
Department  of  North  Carolina,  242;  ex- 
pedition sails,  Jan.  11,  1862,  242;  attacks 
Roanoke  Island,  244;  captures  Roanoke 
Island,  Feb.  8,  18G2,  245;  captures  Eliza- 
beth City,  Feb.  10,  1862,  246;  captures 
New  Berne,  March  14, 1862,  246 ;  captures 
Fort  Macon,  April  26,  1862,  247 ;  recalled 
to  the  James  River  in  Virginia,  248; 
crosses  Antietam  Bridge,  VI,  140 ;  attacks 
Lee's  right  wing,  140;  recommends  re- 
newal of  the  tight,  144;  assigned  to  com- 
mand Army  of  Potomac,  Nov.  5,  1862, 
189 ;  receives  order  to  command  Army 
of  Potomac,  196 ;  his  feeling  at  the  pro- 
motion, 196,  197;  proposes  a  new  plan  of 
campaign,  198;  refuses  Sumner  and 
Hooker  permission  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock, 199 ;  arrives  at  Fredericksburg, 
199 ;  interview  with  the  President,  Nov.  27, 
1862,200;  crosses  his  army  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 202  ;  visit  to  his  generals,  202  ;  orders 
sent  to  Fi-anklin,  203 ;  battle  of  Frederick.s- 
burg,  Dec.  13,  1862,  203-208 ;  controversy 
with  Franklin  about  his  action,  204 ; 
oi-ders  Sumner  to  assault  Marye's  Heights, 
205 ;  orders  Hooker  to  assault  Marye's 
Heights,  206 ;  assault  on  Marye's  Heights 
repulsed,  206-208;  orders  Ninth  Corps  to 
assault  Marye's  Heights,  Dec.  14, 1862, 208 ; 
advised  by  Sumner  against  assaulting, 
209 ;  consults  his  otHcers,  209 ;  withdraws 
liis  army  to  Falmouth,  Dec.  15, 1862,  209  ; 
his  report  and  magnanimity,  210,  211 ;  the 
army  discouraged,  212;  prepares  for  an- 


other movement,  213;  restrained  by  dis- 
patch from  the  President,  213 ;  interview 
with  Lincoln,  214  ;  alleged  letter  to  Lin- 
coln, Jan.  1, 1863,  216 ;  asks  permission  to 
advance,  217  ;  the  "  Mud  March  "  of  Jan. 
21,  1863,  217;  prepares  order  dismissing 
certain  general  officers,  219,  220;  tenders 
resignation  to  the  President,  220 ;  takes 
command  of  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
VII,  328;  issues  Order  No.  Thirty-eight, 
328  ;  arrests  and  imprisons  Vallandigham, 
332 ;  tries  Vallandigham  by  military  com- 
mission, 333,  334;  approves  finding  and 
sentence,  334, 335 ;  written  address  against 
habeas  corpus  for  Vallandigham,  335,  336; 
starts  for  Last  Tennessee,  VIII,  162 ;  oc- 
cupies Knoxville,  163 ;  tenders  his  resig- 
nation, 165 ;  places  his  army  on  half 
rations,  170;  resigns  a  second  time,  170;  re- 
port from  East  Tennessee,  172 ;  coiTcspcm- 
denee  with  Grant  about  Longstreet,  173 ; 
withdraws  to  Knoxville,  174 ;  forces  of, 
175 ;  advises  Sherman  to  return  with  part 
of  his  force  to  Grant,  184  ;  succeeded 
in  East  Tennessee  by  Foster,  185 ;  joins 
Meade's  army,  353 ;  march  to  the  Wilder- 
ness, 358 ;  in  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  363, 
364 ;  in  battle  of  Spotsylvania,  375, 377, 378, 
381,  383;  in  battle  of  North  Anna,  389;  in 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  391,  404 ;  in  siege  of 
Petersburg,  IX,  412,  420;  explosion  of 
Petersburg  mine,  421,  422 ;  assault  at  Pe- 
tersburg mine,  422-425 ;  relieved  from  com- 
mand, 425 ;  censured  for  Petersburg  mine 
affair,  425 ;  exonerated  by  Committee  on 
Conduct  of  the  War,  426. 

Bushnell,  Orsamus,  signs  memorial  about 
Fremont  and  colored  troops,  VI,  456. 

Butler,  A.  P.,  U.  S.  Sen. :  Sumner's  personal 
criticism  of,  II,  48,  49;  death  of,  56. 

Butler,  Benjamin  P.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols., 
M.  C. :  report  in  Charleston  Convention, 
II,  235 ;  appointed  brigadier  general  of 
Massachusetts  militia,  IV,  133  ;  dispatch 
from  Philadelphia,  134;  correspondence 
with  Gov.  Hicks  and  mayor  of  Annapolis, 
136  ;  occupies  railroad  buildings  at  An- 
napolis, 154 ;  signifies  his  willingness  to  ar- 
rest Maryland  legislature,  166;  assigned 
to  command  Department  of  Annapolis, 
169  ;  occupies  Relay  House,  170 ;  occupies 
Baltimore,  173 ;  seizes  rebel  arms,  173, 174 ; 
appointed  major  general  of  U.  8.  volim- 
teers,  308 ;  assigned  to  command  Fort 
Monroe,  308 ;  offers  Gov.  Hicks  aid  against 
slave  insurrection,  385  ;   correspondence 
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-Witt  Gov.  Andrew  about  slave  insurrec- 
tion, 385,  386 ;  reply  to  Col.  Mallory,  387 ; 
employs  and  feeds  fugitive  slaves,  389; 
asks  instructions  about  fugitive  slaves, 
393 ;  commands  troops  in  Hatteras  expe- 
dition, V,  12 ;  reports  victory  at  Hatteras, 
13 ;  commands  troops  sent  to  Ship  Island, 
253;  commands  land  forces  in  Farragut's 
expedition  against  New  Orleans,  271 ;  ef- 
fects alanding  atquarantine,  272 ;  occupies 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  PhUip,  275;  occu- 
pies New  Orleans,  May  1, 1862, 275 ;  supplies 
New  Orleans  with  provisions,  276  ;  pro- 
claims martial  law,  276  ;  proclaimed  an 
outlaw  by  Jefferson  Da\'i8, 277  ;  orders  ar- 
rest, trial,  and  execution  of  Mumford,  278 ; 
description  of  disloyalty  in  New  Orleans, 
281 ;  publishes  his  "  Woman  Order,"  281 ; 
letter  to  mayor  about  Order  No.  Twenty- 
eight,  281,  282 ;  criticized  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  282;  reply  to  Lord  Palmerston  in 
Ms  farewell  address,  282, 283 ;  efficiency  of 
military  government,  284;  assessments 
and  charities,  284, 285 ;  public  health  main- 
tained, 285;  quarantine  and  yellow  fever, 
285,  286  ;  punishes  rebel  contumacy  and 
intrigue,  286,287 ;  arrests  a  Norfolk  clergy- 
man, VI,  334;  letter  about  reci-uits  in 
New  Orleans,  446, 447  ;  refuses  to  sanction 
Phelps's  organization  of  negro  troops, 
448,  449 ;  his  regiment  of  free  negroes,  450, 
451;  organizes  three  additional  regiments, 
451,  452  ;  placed  in  charge  of  exchange  of 
prisoners  at  Fort  Monroe,  VII,  460 ;  letter 
to  Ould  demanding  withdrawal  of  Con- 
federate menace  to  negro  troops  and  their 
officers,  462 ;  insists  on  his  claim  to  com- 
mand, VIII,  392 ;  lands  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, 393  ;  battle  of  Bei-muda  Hundred, 
May  16,  1864,  397,  399  ;  receives  votes  for 
Vice-President  at  Baltimore  Convention, 

IX,  72 ;  sent  to  New  York  to  preserve  order 
at  Presidential  election,  373-375;  attack  on 
Petersburg,  June  15-19, 1864, 407, 412 ;  com- 
mand at  Bermuda  Hundred,  412 ;  in  siege 
of  Richmond,  433,  434  ;  controversy  with 
Peirpoint,  439-442 ;  controversy  with  Ed- 
ward Bates,  441, 442 ;  plan  of  powder  boat, 

X,  58,  59;  accompanies  Fort  Fisher  ex- 
pedition, 59,  60 ;  returns  from  Fort  Fisher 
expedition,  63,  64;  relieved  by  Grant,  64; 
justified  by  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War,  64. 

Butler,  William,  relates  incident  about 
Lincoln,  I,  101,  102;  friendship  for  Lin- 
coln,  153  ;    challenged   by  Shields,  209  ; 


recommended  by  Lincoln  for  pension 
agent,  291. 

Butterfield,  Daniel,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. : 
in  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  VI,  206  ;  order 
to  Sedgwick  at  Chancellorsville,  VII,  105  ; 
controversy  about  Meade's  intention  at 
Gettysburg,  248. 

ButterBeld,  Justin,  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  1, 293 ; 
his  wit,  293,  294. 

Butz,  Caspar,  attends  Cleveland  Conven- 
tion, IX,  34. 

Byrnes,  Richard,  Col.  U.  S.  A. :  killed  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Vin,  404. 

Cabell,  W.  L.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  captured 
by  Pleasonton,  VIII,  479. 

Cadwalader,  George,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.  : 
refuses  obedience  to  habeas  corpus,  IV, 
174, 175 ;  refuses  obedience  to  writ  of  at- 
tachment, 175. 

Cadwalader,  John,  Judge  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct. : 
decides  draft  law  is  constitutional,  VII, 
13. 

Calderon  Collantes,  Saturnino,  Spanish 
statesman :  reply  to  Great  Britain  about 
joint  intervention  in  Mexico,  VI,  37  ;  com- 
ment on  U.  S.  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
to  suppress  African  slave  trade,  61. 

Caldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  Commodore  U.  S.  N. : 
commands  the  Itasca  in  Farragut's  fleet, 
V,  261. 

Calhoun,  John,  appoints  Lincoln  deputy 
surveyor,  1, 115 ;  speech  in  canvass  of  1836, 
130 ;  defeated  for  Congress,  223 ;  appointed 
surveyor  general  of  Kansas,  374 ;  discus- 
sion at  Illinois  State  fair,  375  ;  speech  at 
Leavenworth  meeting,  440;  arrested  on 
account  of  "candlebox"  election  fraud, 
II,  106 ;  presides  over  Lecompton  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  107 ;  signs  Lecomp- 
ton Constitution,  108  ;  proposal  to  Gov. 
Walker,  109 ;  proclaims  votes  cast  for  Le- 
compton Constitution,  114, 115 ;  authority 
of,  imder  Lecompton  Constitution,  121; 
declares  it  adopted,  125;  carries  it  to 
Washington,  125. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Sec.  of  War  under  Monroe, 
Vice-Pres.  with  J.  Q.  Adams :  diplomatic 
dispatch  of,  I,  227  ;  attacks  Pres.  Polk's 
policy,  262. 

California,  State  of,  territory  of,  acquired,  I, 
325 ;  forms  Free  State  Constitution,  327  ; 
proposition  to  divide  into  two  States,  327 ; 
admitted  as  a  free  State,  328;  ratifies 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  X,  89. 
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Calvert,  Charles  B.,  M.  C. :  second  interview 
with  Lincoln  about  compeubated  ciuanci- 
pjition,  VI,  111. 

Cameron,  R.  A.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vola. : 
in  bat  tie  of  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  VIII,  294 ; 
in  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  295. 

Cameron,  Simon,  U.  8.  Sen.,  Sec.  of  War  un- 
der Lincoln  :  candidate  before  Chicago 
Convention,  18G0,  II,  250,  263,  271 ;  votes 
for.  on  first  ballot,  27a  — on  second  bal- 
lot, 274;  letter  to  Lincoln,  111,250;  invited 
by  Lincoln  to  Springfield,  355;  tendered 
Cabinet  appointment,  355;  tender  re- 
called, 355;  epistolary  contest  about, 
300 ;  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  372 ;  first 
opinion  on  Sumter,  387  ;  signs  instructions 
to  Anderson  drafted  by  Lincoln,  IV,  28; 
statement  about  Lee,  98;  warning  to  Gov. 
Hicks,  105 ;  orders  Annapolis  route  kept 
open,  170;  telegram  to  Gov.  Yates,  194; 
orders  provisions  stopped  at  Cairo,  111., 
200 ;  letters  to  governors,  254,  255 ,  reports 
Washington  safe,  357 ;  instructions  to 
Butler  about  fugitive  slaves,  389,  390; 
rules  about  fugitive  slaves,  394 ;  visit  to 
Frdmont,  429;  reports  FriJmout's  situa- 
tion, 430;  military  consultation  with 
Sherman,  V,  53,  54;  views  on  anning 
slaves,  125,  120;  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia,  128;  censured  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  129,  130 ;  defended  by 
Lincoln  in  a  special  message,  130;  note 
to  Lincoln  about  renomiuation,  IX,  53;  in 
Baltimore  Convention,  71 ;  advises  against 
the  draft,  364. 

Campbell,  James  H.,M.  C.Min.  to  Sweden: 
member  of  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  II,  417. 

Campbell,  John  A.,  Assoc.  Justice  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.,  Conf.  Comr. :  statement  regarding 
Dred  Scott  case,  II,  67,  68,  71 ;  opinion  in 
Dred  Scott  case,  72;  letter  against  dis- 
union, III,  186 ;  becomes  Confederate 
comuiissioners'  intermediary,  404,  405 ; 
first  visit  to  Seward,  406,  407;  interviews 
with  Seward,  409,  410 ;  report  to  Jeflerson 
Davis,  411,  412;  note  to  Seward,  IV,  36; 
letter  to  the  commissioners,  37  ;  letter  to 
Jett'erson  Davis,  148,  149;  resignation  of, 
261  ;  warning  to  Jefferson  Davis,  261, 
262;  appointed  Peace  Commissioner,  X, 
110 ;  asks  permission  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, 113;  interview  with  Grant,  114-116; 
interview  with  Lincoln,  118-129;  report 
to  Davis,  129 ;  interviews  with  Lincoln, 
220-222  ;  interview  with  Weitzel,  224-226; 


letter  about  Interview  with  Lincoln,  224, 
225;  indorsement  on  Alston's  proposition, 
287. 

Camp  Jackson,  formed  at  St.  Louis,  IV,  209 ; 
captured  by  Lyon,  213,  214. 

Canada,  I'arliament  suspends  Judge  Cour- 
eol  from  ofHce,  VIII,  26;  authorities  re- 
arrest St.  Albans  raiders,  26;  i-efunds 
money  stolen  by  raiders,  26. 

Canby,  E.  R.  S.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. : 
report  on  exchange  of  prisoners,  VII,  445 ; 
assigned  to  command  Military  Divisi(m  of 
the  West  Mississippi,  VIII,  301 ;  siege  of 
Mobile,  IX,  239-242  ;  receives  Taylor's  sur- 
render, X,  327,  328;  receives  E.  Kirby 
Smith's  surrender,  328,  329 ;  made  Dei)art- 
meut  Commander,  338. 

Cantey,  James,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  arrives  at 
Resaca,  IX,  12 ;  in  battles  of  Resaca,  13. 

Carey,  ,  receives  votes  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  II, 
35. 

Carlile,  John  S.,  M.  C,  U.  S.  Sen.:  second 
interview  with  Lincoln  about  compen- 
sated emancipation,  VI,  ill. 

Carlin,  Thomas,  Gov.  of  111. :  action  on  in- 
ternal improvement  system,  1, 100. 

Carlin,  Wm.  P.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A.: 
reent'orces  Sheridan  at  Perry  ville,  VI,  278 ; 
in  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  280;  in  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  VIII,  143, 148;  in  March 
to  the  Sea,  IX,  481. 

Carpenter, ,  elected  to  Illinois  legisla- 
ture in  1834,  I,  122. 

Carr, ,  remarks  in  Cleveland  Conven- 
tion, IX,  36. 

Carr,  E.  A.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. :  in  bat- 
tle of  Port  Gibson,  VII,  171 ;  march  to 
Edwards's  Station,  187 ;  in  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hill,  191 ;  in  battle  of  the  Big  Black, 
192. 

Carrick's  Ford,  Va.,  battle  of,  July  13, 1861, 
IV,  337. 

Carrington,  H.  B.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.: 
estimate  of  number  of  arms  brought  into 
Indiana  by  American  Knights,  VIII,  2. 

Carroll,  Samuel  S.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. : 
in  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  VI,  206;  in 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  VII,  258;  wounded 
in  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  VIII,  363;  in 
battle  of  Spotsylvania,  377 ;  wounded  at 
Spotsylvania,  382. 

Carroll,  W.  H.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  moves  liis 
command  to  East  Tennessee,  V,  77. 

Carter,  Samuel  P.,  Lieut.  U.  S.  N.,  Bvt.  Maj. 
Gen.  U.  8.  Vole.:  organizes  Union  regi- 
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ments  of  Tenneeseeane,  V,  59 ;  in  march  to 
East  Tennessee,  162 ;  welcomed  to  Knox- 
viUe,  163. 

Cartter,  David  K.,  Chief  Justice  Sup.  Ct.  D. 
C. :  delegate  to  Chicago  Convention,  1860, 
II,  275  ;  announces  change  of  vote  to  Lin- 
coln, 275. 

Cartwright,  Mrs.,  death  of,  I,  248. 

Cartwright,  Peter,  elected  to  IlUnois  legis- 
lature, I,  103 ;  Democratic  candidate 
against  Lincoln  for  Congress,  245 ;  career 
as  a  Methodist  preacher,  246-248. 

Casey,  Samuel  L.,  M.  C. :  second  interview 
with  Lincoln  about  compensated  emanci- 
pation, VI,  112 ;  member  of  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Emancipation,  395. 

Casey,  Silas,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. :  com- 
mands provisional  brigades  at  Washing- 
ton, IV,  441 :  division  attacked  by  D.  H. 
Hill,  V,  388. 

Cass,  Lewis,  U.  S.  Sen.,  Min.  to  France,  Sec. 
of  State  under  Buchanan  :  nominated  for 
President,  I,  277 ;  popular  and  electoral 
votes  for,  282 ;  votes  for,  in  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, 1852,  332;  presents  Topeka  Con- 
stitution to  the  Senate,  430;  instructions 
to  Gov.  Walker,  II,  95;  admonishes  Acting 
Gov.  Stanton  to  conform  to  the  views  of 
the  President,  116;  opinion  on  disunion, 
361, 362 ;  resignation  of,  392 ;  letter  to  Buch- 
anan, 397 ;  explanations  to  Holt,  398, 399. 

Castelar,  Emilio,  President  of  the  Spanish 
Republic  :  eulogy  of  Lincoln,  X,  349. 

Castle  Pinckney,  S.  C,  condition  of,  II,  343 ; 
inspected  by  Maj.  "Porter,  345 ;  Anderson 
sent  to  command,  346 ;  thirty  workmen 
sent  to,  442 ;  occupied  by  the  rebels.  III, 
60,  61. 

Catholic  Church,  supports  the  government 
and  the  war,  VI,  325. 

Cato,  Sterling  G.,  Assoc.  Justice  Kas.  Ter. : 
found  in  the  Missouri  camp,  II,  19 ;  issues 
writ  of  mandamus,  105;  issues  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  John  Calhoun, 
106. 

Catron,  John,  Assoc.  Justice  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. : 
opinion  in  Dred  Scott  case,  II,  72. 

Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  battle  of,  Oct.  19, 1864,  IX, 
316-326. 

Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  engagement  at,  Aug. 
9,  18C2,  VI,  6. 

Chaffee,  C.  C,  M.  C. :  inherits  ownership  of 
Dred  Scott,  II,  81 ;  emancipates  Dred 
Scott  and  his  family,  81. 

Chalmers,  J.  R.,  Couf.  Brig.  Gen.,  M.  C. : 
assists  in  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  VI,  479. 


Chamberlain,  Joshua  L.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U. 
S.  Vols.:  in  attack  on  Petersburg,  IX,  411. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  burned  by  McCausland, 
July  30,  1864,  IX,  176,  177. 

Champion's  Hill,  Miss.,  battle  of.  May  16, 
1863,  VII,  189-192  ;  losses  at,  192. 

Chancellorsville,  Va.,  battle  of.  May  1-3, 
1863,  VII,  96-107  ;  losses  at.  111. 

Chandler,  D.  T.,  Conf.  Lieut.  Col.:  reporton 
Andersonville  prison,  VII,  465-468. 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  U.  S.  Sen.,  Sec.  of  Int. 
under  Grant:  interview  with  Lincoln,  IV, 
467;  interview  with  McClellan,  467;  otTcrs 
resolution  to  investigate  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  V,  150;  member  of  Committee  on 
Conduct  of  the  War,  150;  urges  active 
army  operations,  151 ;  votes  for  National 
Bank  Act,  VI,  244 ;  criticism  on  Weed  and 
Morgan,  VII,  388, 389 ;  approves  Lincoln's 
message,  IX,  109;  interview  with  Lincoln 
about  Reconstruction  Act,  120,  121 ;  op- 
poses recognition  of  Louisiana,  455. 

Chantilly,  Va.,  engagement  at,  Sept.  1, 1862, 
VI,  11. 

Chapman,  G.  H.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
wounded  at  Winchester,  IX,  304. 

Charleston  Convention,  i860,  Democratic 
National :  meets  April  23, 18G0,  II,  227 ;  sen- 
timents of  delegates,  228-231 ;  Caleb  Gush- 
ing made  chairman,  232;  Committee  on 
Platform,  232 ;  majority  report  by  Avery, 
233, 234 ;  minority  report  by  Payne,  234, 235 ; 
Butler's  report,  235 ;  speech  of  Yancey,  237; 
speech  of  Pugh,  238 ;  speech  of  Bigler,  239 ; 
second  majority  and  minority  reports,  239, 
240 ;  minority  rei)ort  adopted,  240 ;  Cotton 
State  delegates  secede,  240-242  ;  balloting 
for  candidates,  243,  244;  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Baltimore,  244;  Seceders'  Con- 
vention in  Charleston,  244,  245;  adjourns 
to  meet  in  Richmond,  245;  address  of 
Southern  Senators,  245,  246;  reassembles 
at  Baltimore,  250 ;  second  disrHj)tion 
251 ;  original  Convention  nominates  Doug- 
las, 251 ;  seceders'  Convention  nominates 
Breckinridge,  251. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  piiblic  buildings  seized 
by  Gov.  Pickens,  III,  59;  attack  on  de- 
fenses of,  April  7,  1863,  VII,  65-71 ;  bom- 
bardment of,  Aug.  23,  1863,  439-441 ;  cap- 
tui-e  of,  Feb.  18,  1865,  X,  231 ;  flag-raising 
over  Fort  Sumter,  277-280. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  U.  S.  Sen.,  Sec.  of  Treas. 
under  Lincoln,  Chief  Justice  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct. :  leaves  the  Democratic  party,  I,  277 ; 
address     against     Nebraska     bUl,    360; 
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speeches  in  Illinois,  3G9 ;  candidate  before 
Chicago  Convention,  18G0,  II,  255,  263,  271 ; 
votes  for :  on  llrst  ballot,  273  — on  second 
ballot,  274  — on  third  ballot,  275;  uieiii- 
her  of  Peace  Convention,  111,230;  letter 
to  Lincoln,  245;  invited  by  Lincoln  to 
Springfield,  359;  \-isits  Springfield,  359; 
conference  with  Lincoln,  359;  appointed 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  372;  first  opinion 
on  Siuuter,  385;  second  opinion  on  Sum- 
ter, 430;  letter  to  Lincoln  about  loan, 
IV,  78;  complaining  note  to  Lincoln, 
IGG,  1C7 ;  loans  negotiated  by,  377 ;  diary 
of,  on  Trent  aflair,  V,  3G,  37;  memoran- 
dum of  McClellan's  intention  to  attack, 
164;  visits  Fort  Monroe,  234;  reconnoiters 
landings  opposite  Fort  Monroe,  235,  23r, ; 
accompanies  advance  on  Norfolli,  23G, 
237;  favors  removal  of  McClellan  from 
command  of  Army  of  Potomac,  VI,  3; 
signs  remonstrance  against  McClellan's 
continJiance  in  command,  21 ;  supervises 
freedmen  in  the  Department  of  the  Soutli, 
93 ;  favors  employment  of  negro  soldiei's, 
124;  prefers  emancipation  through  local 
military  commanders,  129 ;  describes  Lin- 
coln's reading  of  preliminary  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  158-160;  comment  on 
emancipation  proclamation,  163;  early 
loans  negotiated  by,  22C;  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18G2,  227 ;  con- 
ference with  New  Yorli  bankers,  228, 229 ; 
report  of  December,  1861,  229;  asks  in- 
creased appropriations,  229;  suspends 
specie  payments,  230;  recommends  mak- 
ing paper  money  legal  tender,  231-233; 
legal-tender  decision  of,  as  Chief  Justice, 
235,  236;  sales  of  cash  gold  by.  239;  sys- 
tem of  temporary  loans,  240  ;  issues  Five- 
twenty  bonds.  240,  241;  urges  system 
of  national  banks,  242  ;  report  of  De- 
cember, 18C2,  242,  243;  comment  on  na- 
tional-bank system,  245,  246 ;  personal 
attitude  towards  the  President  and 
Cabinet,  254;  letters  and  diary  criticiz- 
ing the  Administration,  255-257 ;  attitude 
towards  McClellan,  257,  258 ;  attitude  to- 
wards Shields,  259;  remarks  to  Hooker, 
259;  advice  to  Gen.  Butler,  259,  260 ;  con- 
versation with  Thurlow  Weed,  262 ;  pres- 
ent at  interview  be  t  ween  Lincoln ,  Cabinet, 
and  Republican  Senators,  266;  tenders 
his  resignation,  267;  Lincoln  declines  to 
accept  his  resignation,  268 ;  letter  to  Sew- 
ard about  Cabinet  crisis,  268;  letter  to 
Lincoln  about  Cabinet  crisis,  269 ;  resumes 


duty  as  Secretary  of  Treasury,  270 ;  opinion 
on  admission  of  West  Virginia,  301-303; 
suggestions  for  final  emancipation  proc- 
lamation, 416-418;  opinion  on  the  Fort 
Pillow  massacre,  481 ;  announces  fear  of 
financial  embarrassment,  VIII,  111;  at 
council  of  war,  112;  at  military  confer- 
ence, 23G  ;  letters  :  to  Sprague,  311  —  to 
Spencer,  311  — to  Leavitt,  312  — to  Dixon, 
312.  313  — to  Gilbert,  313  — to  Ball,  313  — 
to  Hall,  314  —  to  Lincoln  about  Pomeroy's 
circular,  321  — to  Ilall  about  Lincoln's 
nomination,  324,  325  —  criticizing  Lin- 
coln, IX,  81-83;  action  of,  on  appoint- 
ments, 83-85;  defends  Special  Agent 
Bailey,  86, 87 ;  asks  renomination  of  How- 
ard, 87  ;  writes  his  resignation,  88;  letter 
to  Lincoln  about  Howard,  Dixon,  and 
Loomis,  88;  tenders  hie  resignation,  90; 
urges  M.  B.  Field  for  Assistant  Treasurer 
at  New  York,  92 ;  resignation  of,  94 ;  com- 
ments on  bis  ofiicial  life,  101-103;  com- 
ment on  Lincoln's  reconstruction  veto, 
123, 124 ;  recommends  suspension  of  draft, 
364;  opposed  to  Lincoln,  367;  desire  to 
become  Chief  Justice,  386,  387 ;  relations 
to  the  President,  387-391;  recommended 
and  opposed  for  Chief  Justiceship,  391- 
393 ;  appointed  Chief  Justice,  394,  395 ;  ad- 
vice on  reconstruction,  396-398 ;  course  of, 
on  politics,  398-401;  judicial  action  of, 
401 ;  certificate  of  division  in  the  Jefferson 
Davis  case,  X,  275;  administers  oath  to 
Andrew  .Tohnson,  317. 

Chase,  W.  H.,  Conf.  Col. :  threatens  Fort 
Pickens,  III,  164. 

Chatfield,  John  L.,  Col.  U.  S.  Vols. :  kiUed  in 
second  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  VII,  431. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. ,  occupied  by  Rosecrans, 
Sept.  9,  18G3,  VIII,  73;  battle  of,  Nov.  23- 
25,  1863,  134-157. 

Cheatham,  B.  F.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  in  battle 
of  Murfreesboro,  VI,  293;  in  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  VIII,  88, 91, 92, 101 ;  in  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  145 ;  in  battle  of  Atlanta, 
IX,  273 ;  in  army  of  Hood,  X,  7 ;  in  march 
to  Franklin,  12,  18;  in  battle  of  Franklin, 
18;  in  campaign  against  Nashville,  23; 
joins  Johnston,  36. 

Cheever,  Rev.  George  B.,  signs  calls  for 
Cleveland  Convention.  IX,  31;  fails  to 
attend  Convention,  34. 

Chesapeake,  The,  U.  S.  merch.  str. ;  captured 
by  Confederate  mutineers,  VIII,  14-16. 

Chetlain,  Augustus  L.,  Capt.  U.  8.  Vols.: 
captain  of  Galena  company,  IV,  287. 
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Chew,  R.  S.,  sent  as  messenger  to  Charles- 
ton, IV,  35 ;  report  of,  35. 

Chicago  Convention,  i860,  Republican  Na- 
tional: meeting  of.  May  IC,  1860,  II,  255, 
259,  265 ;  leading  candidates  in,  255,  256, 
263;  the  Wigwam,  265;  organization  of, 
265,  266 ;  platform  reported,  266,  267 ;  Gid- 
dings's  amendment,  268 ;  Cnrtls's  speech, 
269;  platform  adopted,  260;  haUotiugs, 
272-275;  Lincoln  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 275-277;  Hamlin  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  277. 

Chicago  Convention,  1864,  Democratic  Na- 
tional: convened,  Aug.  29,  1864,  IX,  252, 
253 ;  called  to  order  by  August  Belmont, 
254,  255;  Horatio  Seymour  made  chair- 
man, 256;  James  Guthrie  chairman  of 
Platform  Committee,  256,  257;  adopts 
Vallandigham's  resolution  declaring  the 
war  a  failure,  257 ;  McClellan  nominated 
for  President,  258 ;  G.  H.  Pendleton 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  258,  259; 
adjourns  subject  to  caU  of  Executive  Na- 
tional Committee,  259. 

Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  battle  of,  Sept.  18-20, 
1863,  VIII,  84-107. 

Chickasaw,  The.  Union  monitor:  in  battle 
of  Mo))ile  Bay,  IX,  236-238. 

Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Miss.,  assault  on,  Dec. 
28,  29,  1862,  VII,  133,  134. 

Chicora,  The,  Conf.  ram :  attempts  to  break 
blockade  at  Charleston,  VII,  59-61. 

Chipman,  Norton  P.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Vols. :  carries  Grant's  dispatch  to  Sheri- 
dan, IX,  293. 

Chiriqui,  District  of,  project  for  coloniza- 
tion in,  VI,  357,  358  ;  Prof.  Henry's  report 
on  coal  of,  358,  359. 

Choctaw,  The,  Union  gunboat,  assists  de- 
fense of  Milliken's  Bend,  VII,  293. 

Christian  Commission,  work  of,  VI,  329. 

Churchill,  T.  J.,  Conf. Brig.  Gen.:  surrenders 
Fort  Hindman,VII,  140 ;  in  battle  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  VIII,  295. 

Cincinnati,  The,  Union  gunboat:  sunk  at 
Vicksburg,  VII,  293. 

Cisco,  John  J.,  Asst.  Treas.  in  New  York : 
suggests  system  of  temporary  loans,  VI, 
240 ;  resigns,  IX,  91 ;  withdraws  his  resig- 
nation, 94. 

Clanton,  James  H.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  de- 
feated by  Steele,  IX,  240. 

Clark,  Daniel,  U.  S.  Sen. :  substitute  for 
Crittenden  compromise  plan.  III,  226 ;  his 
substitute  adopted  by  the  Senate,  227; 
letter  to  Lincoln,  VII,  375. 


Clark,  Edward,  Gov.  of  Texas:  succeeds 
Houston  as  governor  of  Texas,  IV,  187. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  capture  of  Kaskas- 
kia  and  Vincennes,  1, 15. 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,Miu. 
to  Russia  :  captured  in  Mexico,  I,  260;  let- 
ter advocating  fusion,  368;  speeches  in 
Illinois,  369 ;  receives  votes  for  Vice- 
President  in  Philadelphia  Convention, 
II,  35;  lecture  in  New  York,  217;  votes 
for,  in  Chicago  Convention,  1860:  on  sec- 
ond ballot,  274  —  on  third  ballot,  275 ;  es- 
corted by  first  Wide- Awakes,  285;  orga- 
nizes (l!lay  Battalion,  IV,  106. 

Clay,  Clement  C,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Sen.,  Conf. 
agent  in  Canada  :  supports  demand  for 
Congressional  Slave  Code,  II,  175;  Inter- 
view with  Buchanan,  III,  159 ;  signs  the 
Senatorial  Secession  Caiicus  resolutions, 
181 ;  ofi'ered  safe-conduct  to  Washington, 
IX,  190;  replies  he  is  not  accredited  from 
Richmond,  191. 

Clay,  Henry,  Speaker  H.  R.,  Sec.  of  State 
under  J.  Q.  Adams,  U.  S.  Sen. :  Whig 
nominee  for  President  in  1844, 1,  223-235  ; 
political  and  official  career,  223,224 ;  devo- 
tion of  his  followers,  224 ;  views  on  Texas 
annexation,  228-230;  defeated  for  Presi- 
dent, 231,  235;  leader  of  compromise  of 
1850,  328 ;  comment  on  provision  of  fugi- 
tive slave  law.  III,  25;  dispatch  about 
Monroe  doctrine,  VII,  406. 

Clayton,  William,  testimony  about  Ameri- 
can Knights,  VIII,  6,  7. 

Cleburne,  Patrick  R.,  Conf.  Maj.  Gen. :  in 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  VIII,  92,  101 ;  in 
battle  of  Chattanooga,  145, 154 ;  in  march 
to  Franklin,  X,  10, 12, 18 ;  killed  at  Frank- 
lin, 20. 

Clemens,  Jere,  U.  S.  Sen. :  letter  of.  III,  188. 

Clemens,  Sherrard,  M.  C. :  remarks  on  value 
of  slaves,  I,  321. 

Clemens,  W.  W.,  Bvt.  Maj.  U.  8.  A. :  in 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond,  X,  218. 

Clements,  Andrew  J.,  M.  C.  :  elected  to 
Congress,  V,  57;  second  interview  with 
Lincoln  about  compensated  emancipa- 
tion, VI,  112 ;  member  Select  Committee 
on  Emancipation,  395. 

Clendenin,  D.  R.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8. 
Vols. :  member  of  military  commission  for 
trial  of  Lincoln's  assassins,  X,  312. 

Cleveland  Convention,  1864,  of  "Radical 
Democracy"  :  called  to  meet.  May  31, 
1864,  IX,  29;  meets  in  Chapin's  Hall,  33  ; 
presided  over  by  John  Cochrane,  34,  35 ; 
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platform  of,  37 ;  nominates  Prdmont  for 
Prcsiilent,  30 ;  nominates  John  Cochrauo 
for  Vice-President,  39;  criticism  of  Ai- 
Kuellcs  case,  47. 

Clingman,  Thomas  L.,  M.  C,  U.  8.  Sen. :  in- 
terviews Avitli  Tliompsou,  II,  325,  32G; 
Senate  discussion,  400,  410;  attacks  Lin- 
coln's inaugural  as  an  announcement  of 
■war.  III.  399. 

Clopton,  David,  M.  C.  :  House  discussion, 

II,  41G ;  signs  secession  address,  436. 
Cobb,  Howell,  Sec.  of  Treas.  under  Buch- 
anan, Conf.  Maj.  Gen.  :  instructions  to 
Martin,  II,  109;  prevents  publication  of 
certain letters,iil;  interviewswith  Floyd, 
317 ;  opinion  on  disunion,  361-363  ;  resigna- 
tion of,  391 ;  letter  to  Buchanan,  391-392 ;  se- 
cession address,  392 ;  elected  chairman  of 
Provisional  Congress  of  seceding  States, 

III,  197 ;  services  to  the  rebellion,  204 ; 
financial  management  of,  238;  reports  on 
public  debt,  239;  negotiates  $10,000,000. 
239;  buys  up  six  per  cents  of  1868  at 
sixteen  per  cent,  premium,  241 ;  says  there 
will  be  no  war,  IV,  261;  financial  acts 
recapitulated,  VI,  224,  225  ;  meeting  with 
Wool  to  arrange  exchange  of  prisoners, 
VII,  449.  450;  letter  to  Seddon  suggesliug 
that  Union  prisoners  opposed  to  Lincoln 
be  pai'oled,  462. 

Cobb,  Thomas  R.  R.,  insidious  suggestion 
of.  Ill,  11)0. 

Cobb,  W.  R.  W.,  M.  C. :  House  discussion, 
II,  421. 

Coburn,  John,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
defeated  by  Van  Dorn  and  Wheeler,  VIII, 
50. 

Cochrane,  John,  M.  C,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Vols. :  plan  of  compromise,  II,  422;  iuter- 
\-iew  with  Lincoln,  VI,  213;  presides  over 
Cleveland  Convention,  IX,  34,  35 ;  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-President  by  Cleveland 
Convention,  39 ;  accepts  nomination,  42, 
43 ;  withdraws  from  Presidential  cam- 
paign, 44. 

Cocke,  P.  St.  George,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  num- 
ber of  his  command,  IV,  162 ;  suggestions 
to  Lee,  322. 

Codding,  Ichabod,  member  of  Bloomington 
Convention,  II,  28. 

Coffee,  A.  M.,  Maj.  Gen.  Kas.  militia :  driven 
out  of  Kansas,  II,  2. 

Coffroth,  Alexander  H.,  M.  C. :  vote  for 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  X,  83. 

Cogswell,  Milton,  Col.  U.  S.  Vols. :  in  battle 

of  Ball's  Bluflf,  IV,  456,  457. 


Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  battle  of,  June  1-12,  1864, 
VIII,  391,  400-405;  losses  at,  404. 

Cole,  Charles  H.,  plot  to  capture  the  Michi- 
gan,  VIII,  18, 19  ;  capture  of,  19. 

Coles,  Edward,  Gov.  of  111. :  elected  through 
division  of  proslavery  party,  I,  143;  in- 
dicted and  fined,  145 

Colfax,  Mrs.,  valuable  manuscripts  from, 

II,  180. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  M.  C,  Vlce-Pres.  with 
Grant:  interviews  with  Douglas,  II,  139; 
correspondence  with  Lincoln,  178-180; 
recommended    for    Postmaster-General, 

III,  353 ;  candidate  for  Speaker  of  House 
of  Representatives,  VII,  391;  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress, 
394 ;  denies  being  in  the  Chase  movement, 
VIII,  315;  interview  with  Lincoln,  X, 
285. 

Collamer,  Jacob,  M.  C,  P.  M.  Gen.  under 
Taylor,  U.  S.  Sen. :  receives  votes  for  Vice- 
President  in  Philadelphia  Convention, 
II,  35;  member  of  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  John  Brown  raid,  210 ;  candidate 
before  Chicago  Convention,  1860,271;  votes 
for,  on  first  ballot,  273;  Senate  discus- 
sion. 406;  member  of  Senate  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  414 ;  remarks  on  legal  tender, 
VI,  234,  235  ;  votes  against  National  Bank 
Act,  244;  votes  for  re-passage  of  the  Act, 
244;  present  at  interview  between  Lin- 
coln, Cabinet,  and  Kepubllcan  Senators, 
266 ;  defends  bill  for  draft,  VII,  4 ;  dis- 
courages opposition  to  Lincoln,  IX,  367. 

Collier,  Robert,  Lord  MonksweU:  legal 
opinion  on  the  building  of  the  Alabama, 
VI,  54. 

Collins,  Napoleon,  Rear  Adm.  U.  8.  N. : 
commands  U.  8.  steamer  Wachusett,  IX, 
129 ;  challenges  the  FloHda,  130 ;  captures 
the  Florida  at  Bahia,  131-133;  ordered 
before  a  court  martial,  133. 

Colonization,  appropriation  for,  V,  216; 
discussed  in  Cabinet,  VI,  124;  Lincoln's 
belief  in,  354 ;  his  views  as  expressed  in 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  355;  recom- 
mendations concerning,  in  Lincoln's  first 
annual  message,  355 ;  Congressional  ap- 
propriations for,  356,  357 ;  Seward's  cir- 
cular i-especting,  357 ;  ofi'ers  from  foreign 
governments,  357  ;  the  district  of  Chiriqui, 
357,  358;  Prof.  Henry's  report  on  Chiriqui 
coal,  358,  359 ;  contract  for  a  colony  on 
He  A' Vache,  Hayti,  360 ;  Lincoln  cancels 
his  contract,  362;  new  contract  signed, 
362;  emigrants  sail  for  He  A'Vache,  363; 
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Bernard  Kock  as  governor  of  the  colony, 
363;  Kock  driven  from  the  island,  364; 
ai-rival  of  Special  Agent  Donnohue  at  He 
A' Vache,  364 ;  Donnohue's  report,  365, 366 ; 
relief  to  the  colonists,  365 ;  colonists 
brought  back  to  the  United  States,  366 ; 
recommended  in  Lincoln's  annual  mes- 
sage of  Dec.  1, 1862,  400. 

Colorado,  Territory  of,  organized  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, III,  237 ;  instructs  delegates  in 
favor  of  Lincoln's  reiiomination,  IX,  56. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen.,  U. 
8.  Sen. :  in  battle  of  Bermuda  Hundred, 

VIII,  398. 

Colston,  R.  E.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen.:  in  battle 
of  Chaucellorsville,  VII,  103. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  occupied  by  Sherman,  Feb. 
17,  1865,  X,  232. 

Colvin,  Andrew  J.,  reads  letter  from  Robin- 
son to  Cleveland  Convention,  IX,  38. 

Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  ap- 
pointed, V,  150;  report  on  Fort  Pillow 
massacre,  VI,  479;  exonerates  Burnside, 

IX,  426 ;  justifies  Butler's  action  at  Fort 
Fisher,  X,  64 ;  calls  on  President  Johnson, 
316. 

Comonfort,  Ignacio,  Mex.  Gen.:  defeated 
by  Bazaine,  VII,  397 ;  captured  and  killed, 
400. 

Comstock,C.  B.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.: 
reconuoiters  Fort  Fisher,  X,  62, 66. 

Confederate  Commissioners,  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington, III,  397,  398;  theory  of  Seward's 
intentions,  398,  399;  plan  of  action,  399, 
400 ;  ask  an  unofficial  iuterview  of  Seward, 
401;  demaud  an  official  interview,  402; 
report  to  Toombs,  March  12,  1861,  402, 
403— March  15,  1861,  408;  ask  further  in- 
structions, 413;  telegrams  about  expedi- 
tions, IV,  2,  3;  ask  an  official  answer,  37; 
report  failure  of  their  mission,  37. 

Confederate  Congress,  authorizes  organi- 
zation of  provisional  government.  III, 
212,  213;  authorizes  provisional  army 
and  navy,  212,  213  ;  appoints  commission- 
ers to  Washington,  213 ;  Davis  transmits 
correspondence  with  Campbell,  405  ;  ses- 
sion of  April  29  to  May  21,  1861,  IV,  263 ; 
Acts  of,  203,  264 ;  removes  seat  of  Confed- 
erate government  to  Eichmond,  264 ;  law 
to  punish  Union  officers  of  negro  troops, 
VI,  472;  law  authorizing  negro  soldiers 
for  rebel  service,  487;  peace  resolutions 
In,  VII,  364,  365  ;  resolutions  on  Mexican 
affairs,  422,  423 ;  suspends  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  VIII,  42. 


Confederate  States  of  America,  government 
formed  by  seceding  States,  III,  198 ;  Pro- 
visional Constitution  adopted  Feb.  8, 1861, 
198;  name  of,  adopted  by  Provisional 
Congress,  198 ;  permanent  Constitution 
adopted  March  11,  1861, 198;  summary  of 
laws  by  the  Provisional  Congress,  212; 
league  with  Virginia,  IV,  159. 

Confiscation  Acts,  amendment  to,  First  Ses- 
sion Thirty-seventh  Congress,  freeing 
slaves,  IV,  380-382 ;  amendment  to.  Second 
Session  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  VI,  98 ; 
new  Act,  Second  Session  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  100-102  ;  discussed  at  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,  X,  123. 

Congregational  Conference  of  Massachu- 
setts, resolutions  supporting  the  war, 
VI,  317,  318. 

Congregational  General  Association  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  reso- 
lutions supporting  the  war  and  emancipa- 
tion, VI,  318. 

Congress,  The,  Union  sailing  frigate:  at 
Newport  News,  V,  223 ;  prepares  for 
action,  223;  shelled  and  burned  by  the 
Merrimac,  225  ;  surrender  of,  225. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  authorizes 
50,000  volunteers  for  Mexican  war,  I, 
250 ;  Robert  C.  Winthrop  chosen  Speaker, 
259;  slavery  question  in,  263-266;  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  279,  280;  rejects  Jeflferson's 
draft  of  Ordinance  of  1784,  316 ;  adopts 
Ordinance  of  1877,  316;  Nebraska  BiU 
passed  by  the  House,  338 ;  Nebraska  BiU 
introduced  in  Senate,  339;  Senate  cau- 
cus agreement  on  slavery,  344 ;  Dixon's 
amendment,  346 ;  Douglas's  amendments, 
349,  350 ;  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  passed, 
351 ;  party  division  in  Thirty-fourth,  362, 
364;  Republicans  support  Topeka  Con- 
stitution, 430;  Douglas's  report  in  Sen- 
ate against  Topeka  Constitution,  431 ; 
sends  investigating  committee  to  Kansas, 
431, 432, 451 ;  attack  on  Sumner  by  Preston 
8.  Brooks,  II,  50,  51 ;  Wilson's  announce- 
ment, 52  ;  Seward  moves  for  a  committee 
of  investigation,  52 ;  Mason  proposes  to 
elect  the  committee  by  ballot,  52 ;  report 
of  committee,  52;  House  committee  re- 
port, 53 ;  House  censures  Brooks,  53 ;  re- 
jects Leconipton  Constitution,  130,  131 ; 
Crittenden-Montgomery  substitute  for 
Leconipton  Constitution,  131;  English 
bill  passed,  133 ;  Senate  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  John  Brown  raid, 
209;  Wm.  Pennington  elected   Speaker, 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  —  continued. 
215;  Henato  Coiiunittec  of  Thirteen  ai> 
pointed,  414;  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  appointed,  417 ;  propositions  sub- 
niitted  to  that  committee,  422-426 ;  passes 
Fugitive  Shive  law  of  1850,  III,  20 ;  Holt 
confirmed  as  Secretary  of  War,  89 ;  select 
Committee  of  Five  appointed  by  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  141 ;  reports  of  that  com- 
mittee, 143, 144 ;  proceedings  of  Presideu- 
lial  count,  145 ;  Branch's  House  resolutiou 
about  quartering  troops  atthe  Capital, 147; 
Burnett's  resolution  of  inquiry  in  House 
of  Representatives,  147 ;  Sickles's  House 
resolution  to  celebrate  Feb.  22,  148; 
action  of  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  214-217;  action  of  Henate  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen,  21'.)-222;  Senate  action  on 
Crittenden  Compromise,  225  ;  Senate  ac- 
tion on  Clark  substitute,  226,  227 ;  Senate 
action  on  resolutions  of  Peace  Conven- 
tion, 233;  Constitutional  Amendment 
(Thirteenth)  proposed  by,  235;  admits 
Kansas  as  a  State,  237 :  organizes  Terri- 
tories of  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Nevada, 
237  ;  financial  measures,  240,  242-244 ;  con- 
vened in  extra  session,  July  4,  1861,  by 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  IV,  77 ;  convenes 
July  4, 1801,  under  the  President's  procla- 
mation, 370;  (jalusha  A.  Grow  elected 
Speaker,  370;  Lincoln's  message  to,  371- 
375;  -war  measures  of,  375,  378;  financial 
legislation,  377,  378 ;  the  Crittenden  reso- 
lution, 379 ;  first  Confiscation  Act,  380-382; 
the  President's  acts  legalized,  382-384 ;  ad- 
journed, Aug.  6, 1861,  384  ;  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives censures  Cameron,  V,  129, 130 ; 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  appointed,  150;  passes  Lincoln's 
joint  resolution  for  compensated  abolish- 
ment, 214 ;  passes  Act  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation in  District  of  Columbia,  216 ;  ap- 
propriation for  colonization,  216  ;  Act  of, 
restoring  and  retiring  Gen.  Porter,  VI,  13; 
Senate  ratifies  and  House  approves  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  to  suppress  African 
slave  ti-ade,  61 ;  resolutions  declaring 
foreign  intervention  useless,  mischievous, 
and  unfriendly,  88,  89 ;  antislavery  enact- 
ments, 97 ;  army  forbidden  to  return  fugi- 
tive slaves,  98 ;  virtual  amendment  of 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  98;  Act  for  recognition 
of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  99  ;  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  99 ;  Act  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  District  of  Columbia,  100 ; 
provisions  of  Confiscation  Act  emanci- 


pating slaves,  100,  101;  provisions  for 
emancipation  tlirough  military  service, 
101,  102;  Lincoln's  draft  of  veto  message 
on  tlie  Confiscation  Act,  102, 103  ;  attitude 
of  Border  State  representatives,  105, 106  ; 
Yeauian  oft'ers  resolution  censuring  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  171;  Fessenden 
offers  resolutiou  indorsing  emancipation 
proclamation,  171;  loan  of  $250,000,000, 
227 ;  direct  ta.v  of  $20,000,000,  227 ;  demand 
notes  authorized,  228 ;  Act  to  make  paper 
money  legal  tender,  235,  236;  demand 
notes  made  legal  tender,  236 ;  Act  to  pre- 
vent speculations  in  gold,  239 ;  repeal  of 
the  Act,  230 ;  system  of  temporary  loans, 
240;  authorizes  certificates  of  indebted 
ness,  240 ;  authorizes  Five-twenty  bonds, 
241;  bill  for  National  Bank  Act  Intro 
duced,  241;  National  Bank  Act  passed, 
243,  revised  and  re-passed,  244;  applica- 
tion of  West  Virginia  for  admission  to  the 
Union,  298,  299 ;  report  of  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Territories  thereon,  299 ;  conditions 
of  bill  to  admit  the  new  State,  299 ;  Senate 
bill  passed,  299;  passage  of  bill  by  the 
House,  299 ;  action  touching  reconstruc- 
tion, 348;  Flanders  and  Hahn  admitted  to 
seats  in,  353 ;  appropriations  for  coloniza- 
tion, 356,  357;  repeal  of  appropriations 
for  colonization,  367  ;  White's  select  com- 
mittee on  emancipation,  395 ;  committee 
reports  bill  to  aid  emancipation  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri,  395 ;  Henderson  in- 
troduces bill  in  Senate  to  aid  Missouri 
emancipation,  396 ;  Noell  introduces  bUl 
in  House  to  aid  Missouri  emancipation, 
396 ;  House  bill  passed,  Jan.  6, 1863,  396 ; 
Senate  amendment  to  House  bill  passed 
Feb.  12, 1863, 396 ;  failure  of  amended  bill  in 
the  House,  397  ;  laws  authorizing  colored 
soldiers,  441,  442 ;  Hunter's  answer  to  the 
Wickliffe  resolution,  443;  Act  including 
colored  men  in  enrollment  for  draft,  467 ; 
bill  introduced  for  enrolling  and  calling 
out  national  forces,  VII,  4 ;  Senate  bill  for 
draft  introduced  in  House,  4;  Colfax 
elected  Speaker,  394  ;  G.  C.  Smith's  reso- 
lutions in  House  of  Representatives  sup- 
porting the  war,  395 ;  Henry  Winter 
Davis's  resolution  on  Mexico  parsed  by 
the  House,  408 ;  Senate  action  on  Trum- 
bull's resolution  about  political  prisoners, 
VIII,  31 ;  Act  to  indemnify  the  President 
for  suspending  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
33-36 ;  passes  Act  authorizing  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  suspend  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
33-36;  Powell's  Senate  resolution  about 
political  prisoners,  39,  40 ;  passes  bill  to 
revive  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  334, 
335 ;  refuses  to  admit  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  Arkansas,  418 ;  Senate 
resolution  demanding  information  con- 
cerning Arguelles  case,  IX,  46;  passes 
Reconstruction  Act,  120;  admits  Joseph 
Segar  to  seat  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 437 ;  House  of  Representatives  de- 
feats Ashley's  reconstruction  bills,  449- 
453;  resolution  of  thanks  to  Sherman, 
494;  Trumbull  reports  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, X,  75;  Senate  adopts  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  77 ;  House  rejects  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  77,  78 ;  House  reconsidera- 
tion of  Thirteenth  Amendment,  81 ;  House 
adopts  Thirteenth  Amendment,  85,  86; 
joint  resolution  about  electoral  votes, 
139,  140;  Presidential  count,  Feb.  8,  1865, 
141,  142. 

Conkling,  James  C,  invites  Lincoln  to  Re- 
publican mass  meeting  at  Springtield, 
VII,  379. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  M.  C,  U.  S.  Sen. :  oifers 
resolution  to  investigate  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  V,  150;  introduces  Lincoln's  joint 
resolution  recommending  compensated 
abolishment,  214 ;  deprecates  making 
paper  money  legal  tender,  VI,  235;  de- 
clines to  join  opposition  to  Lincoln,  IX, 
367. 

Connecticut,  State  of,  instructs  delegates  in 
favor  of  Lincoln's  renomination,  IX,  55; 
ratifies  Thirteenth  Amendment,  X,  89. 

Conrad,  C.  M.,  U.  8.  Sen.,  Sec.  of  War  under 
Fillmore,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  appointed 
Confederate  commissioner  to  negotiate 
exchange  of  prisoners,  VIT,  449. 

Conrad,  Joseph,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
in  march  to  Franklin,  X,  12. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  origin  of 
compromises  of,  1, 318 ;  allowed  each  State 
two  Senators,  318 ;  relative  representation 
of  North  and  South  in  Congress  when 
Constitution  was  formed,  318 ;  provisions 
concerning  slave  trade,  318 ;  alleged  viola- 
tion by  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850,  III,  28. 

Constitutional  Amendments  offered  in 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Corwin, 
III,  235 ;  adopted  by  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Feb.  28, 1861, 235 ;  adopted  in  Senate, 
March  2, 1861, 235  ;  approved  by  Buchanan, 
236;  commended  in  Lincoln's  inaugural, 
236;   not   acted  on   by   the  States,  236; 


Thirteenth  Amendment  adopted,  X,  75, 77, 

78,  80,  81,  85-89,  125,  126. 

Constitutional  Union  Party,  National  con- 
vention of,  meets  at  Baltimore,  May  9, 
1860,  II,  252,  253 ;  nominates  John  Bell  for 
President  and  Edward  Everett  for  Vice- 
President,  253,  254^,  candidates  and  plat- 
form, 280;  electors  chosen  by,  294. 

Contrabands,  origin  of  the  terra,  IV,  388, 
389;  Lincoln  modifies  War  Department 
instruction  about  employing,  V,  124. 

Cook,  B.  C,  M.  C. :  speech  in  Illinois  legis- 
lature against  Nebraska  bUl,  I,  360,  367; 
nominates  Lincoln  in  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, IX,  71,  72. 

Cook,  Daniel  Pope,  M.  C. :  defeated  for 
Congress,  I,  64 ;  relates  frontier  incident, 
145. 

Cooke,  J.  W.,  Commander  Conf.  navy: 
commands  the  Albemarle,  X,  39. 

Cooke,  P.  St.  George,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S. 
A. :  military  measures  of,  II,  7  ;  "  cannon  " 
argument  to  the  Border  Ruffians,  17. 

Cooper,  Peter,  signs  memorial  about  Fre- 
mont and  colored  troops,  VI,  456. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  Conf.  Adj.  Gen. :  issues 
general  order  that  Generals  Hunter  and 
Phelps  be  treated  as  outlaws,  VI,  471. 

Corbett,  Sergt.  Boston,  shoots  Booth,  X, 
312. 

Corinth,  Miss.,  captured  by  Halleck,  May 
30,  1862,  V,  340,  341;  battle  Of,  Oct.  3,  4, 
1862,  VII,  116-118. 

Corse,  J.  M.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. :  in 
battle  of  Chattanooga,  VIII,  146 ;  sent  to 
Rome,  Ga.,  IX,  281 ;  wounded  at  Allatoona, 
474 ;  in  March  to  the  Sea,  481. 

Corwin,  Thomas,  M.  C,  U.  8.  Sen.,  Sec.  of 
Treas.  under  Fillmore,  Min.  to  Mexico: 
chairman  of  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  II,  417 ;  character  of.  III,  215 ;  sub- 
mits report  from  House  Committee  of 
Thirty-three,  216;  letters  to  Lincoln,  218, 
255;  offers  Constitutional  amendment  in 
House  of  Representatives,  235 ;  heads  pro- 
test against  insult  to  French  legation, 
VI,  32 ;  proposes  guarantee  by  the  United 
States  of  interest  on  the  Mexican  debt,  38. 

Cosby,  George  B.,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen. :  sent  to 
reenforce  Early,  IX,  327;  sent  to  Breck- 
inridge, 328. 

Cotton,  cultivation  in  Southern  States,  I, 
319;  increased  production  of,  321 ;  embar- 
rassments to  international  relations  from 
want  of,  VI,  62 ;  Lincoln's  letter  about, 
IX,  447,  448. 
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Couch,  Darius  N.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
repulses  lluger's  brigade  at  Malvern  Hill, 
V,  438;  in  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  VII, 
104  ;  second  In  command  during  Hooker's 
accident,  104;  present  at  council  of  war, 
109;  militia  force  under,  in  Pcnn.sylvauia, 
221;  in  battle  of  Nashville,  X,  30;  in  ad- 
vance on  Wilmington,  68,  C9;  in  advance 
on  (lOldRl)oro',  70. 

Course,  M.  D.,  Couf.  Brig.  Gen. :  captured 
in  retreat  to  Appomatto.\,  X,  187. 

Coursol,  Michel  J.  C,  Canadian  judge:  dis- 
charges St.  Albans  raiders  from  custodj-, 
VIII,  24;  suspended  from  offlce  by  Cana- 
dian rarliament,  26. 

Covode,  John.  M.  C. :  member  of  Committee 
on  Conduct  of  the  War,  V,  ICO. 

Cowan,  Edgar,  U.  S.  Sen. :  votes  against 
National  Bank  Act,  VI,  244. 

Cowley,  Earl,  Brit.  Ambass.  in  Paris:  com- 
municates reports  concerning  intentions 
of  France  and  Spain  in  Mexico,  VI,  42. 

Cox,  J.  D.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. :  commands 
nnder  Burnside  at  Antietam,  VI,  140;  ad- 
vance north  of  Dalton,  IX,  11 ;  in  battle 
of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  25;  in  march  to 
Franklin,  X,  10,  11,  13,  16;  in  battle  of 
Franklin,  19 ;  in  battle  of  NashviUe,  30,  33 ; 
in  advance  on  Wilmington,  68,  69;  in  ad- 
vance on  Goldsboro',  70. 

Cox,  Samuel,  assists  Booth  and  Herold,  X, 

308. 

Cox,  Samuel  S.,  M.  C,  Min.  to  Turkey:  plan 
of  compromise,  II,  422;  opposes  bill  for 
draft,  VII,  5 ;  candidate  for  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives,  391 ;  seconds 
motion  to  nominate  McClellan  for  Presi- 
dent, IX,  258. 

Craige,  Burton,  M.  C. :  signs  secession  ad- 
dress, II,  436. 

Crane,  Charles,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. :  present 
at  Lincoln's  deathbed,  X,  300. 

Craven,  Tunis  A.  M.,  Commander  U.  8.  N. : 
death  of,  in  Mobile  Bay,  IX,  232. 

Craven,  T.  T.,  Rear  Adm.  U.  8.  N. :  ordered 
to  collect  boats  on  the  Potomac,  IV,  451 ; 
requests  searservice,  452 ;  commands  the 
Brooklyn  in  Farragut's  fleet,  V,  261 ;  re- 
port of,  2G4. 

Crawford,  A.  M.  L.,  Bvt.  Maj.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
directs  Lincoln's  removal  from  Ford's 
Theater,  X,  296. 

Crawford,  Andrew,  teacher  of  Pres.  Lin- 
coln, I,  34. 

Crawford,  Martin  J.,  M.  C,  Conf.  Comr. : 
signs  secession  address,  11,  436;  arrives  in 


Washington,  III,  397;  interview  with 
Campbell,  405,  406;  dispatch  to  Beaure- 
gard, IV,  26-29. 

Crawford,  Samuel  W.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8. 
A. :  remains  with  rearguard  in  Moultrie, 
III,  50,  51 ;  in  battle  of  Gettysburg,  VII, 
255,  268;  captures  prisoners  from  Hood, 
269;  in  Army  of  Potomac,  VIII,  353;  in 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  361 ;  in  battle  of 
Five  Forks.  X,  172, 173. 

Crisfield,  John  W.,  M.  C. :  report  of  Lin- 
coln's interview  with  Border  Slave  State 
Representatives,  V,  212-214 ;  second  inter- 
view with  Lincoln  about  compensated 
emancipation,  VI,  111 ;  remarks  on  Mary- 
land cnianei})ation,  VIII,  452,  457. 

Crittenden,  Geo.  B.,  Conf.  Maj.  Gen. :  com- 
mands under  Zollicofifer,  V,  116. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  Atty.  Gen.  under  W.  H. 
Harrison  and  Fillmore,  U.  8.  Sen.,  M.  C. : 
originates  Crittenden-Montgomery  sub- 
stitute, II,  131 ;  correspondence  with  Lin- 
coln, 142;  calLs  Baltimore  Convention  to 
order,  253;  loyalty  of,  254;  Senate  discus- 
sion, 404 ;  member  of  Senate  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  414 ;  propositions  in  House  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three,  III,  221 ;  services 
of,  223,  224;  renews  jiropositions  of  com- 
promise in  Senate,  224;  plan  voted  on  by 
Senate,  225;  telegram  of,  227;  moves  to 
substitute  resolutions  of  Peace  Conven- 
tion for  his  own,  233;  position  on  seces- 
sion, IV,  228;  letter  to  Gen.  Scott,  233; 
his  conspicuous  example  of  loyalty,  371 ; 
oflfcrs  the  Crittenden  resolution,  379; 
speech  on  Confiscation  Act,  381 ;  position 
as  leader  of  Border  State  Representar 
fives,  VI,  106;  second  interview  with 
Lincoln  about  compensated  emancipa- 
tion, 111. 

Crittenden,  Thomas  L.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8. 
Vols. :  commands  division  of  Buell's 
army  in  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  V, 
333;  appointed  by  Rosecrans  to  command 
left  wing  of  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  VI, 
281 ;  in  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  292  ;  march 
on  Chattanooga,  VIII,  71;  sent  towards 
Ringgold,  75;  withdraws  from  Bragg's 
attack,  80;  in  battle  of  Chickaraauga,  84, 
85,  96, 103;  in  battle  of  Chattanooga,  135. 
Crocker,  M.  M.,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.: 
division  of,  added  to  McPherson's  corps, 
VII,  172 ;  in  engagement  at  Raymond, 
178;  in  battle  of  Champion's  Hill,  189-192. 
Crockett,  David,  M.  C.  :  defense  of  the 
Alamo,  I,  233. 
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Crook,  George,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  : 
command  of,  in  Army  of  Kentucky,  VIII, 
44  ;  defeated  by  Early,  IX,  175 ;  in  Slieri- 
dan's  army,  182;  in  Sbenandoali  cam- 
paign, 295,  297 ;  in  battle  of  Wincliester, 
301 ;  in  battle  of  Fisber's  HiU,  307,  309 ;  in 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  316,  317,  320,  324 ; 
pent  to  Grant,  329;  in  marcli  to  Appo- 
mattox, X,  187,  188 ;  at  grand  review  in 
Wasbington,  332. 

Crosby,  Pierce,  Commodore  U.  S.  N. :  com- 
mands tbe  Pinola  in  Farragut's  fleet,  V, 
261 ;  in  siege  of  Mobile,  IX,  242. 

Cross,  Edward  E.,  Col.  U.  8.  Vols. :  killed  at 
Gettysburg,  VII,  255. 

Croxton,  J.  T.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
in  battle  of  Cbickamauga,  VIII,  88. 

Cruft,  Charles,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols. : 
in  battle  of  Cbattanooga,  VIII,  140. 141, 152. 

Crume,  Ralph,  marries  aunt  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent, 1, 23. 

Cullom,  Shelby  M.,  Gov.  of  111.,  U.  8.  8en. : 
prominent  lawyer  of  Illinois,  I,  214. 

Cumberland,  The,  Union  razeed  frigate  :  at 
Newport  News,  V,  223;  prepares  for 
action,  223 ;  rammed  and  sunk  by  tbe 
Merrimac,  223,  224 ;  beroism  of  officers  and 
crew,  224. 

Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  M.  C. :  signs  secession  ad- 
dress, II,  436. 

Curtin,  A.  G.,  Gov.  of  Penn.,  Min.  toEussia, 
M.  C. :  appoints  Patterson  major  general 
of  Pennsylvania  militia,  IV,  315 ;  confer- 
ence witb  Seward  about  recruiting,  VI, 
117 ;  originates  Altoona  meeting  of  gov- 
ernors, 165 ;  reports  organization  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  resisting  tbe  draft,  VII,  3; 
reelected  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  13, 
375,  376;  information  to  Lincoln  about 
Hooker,  200 ;  care  of  Gettysburg  dead  and 
wounded,  VIII,  189. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  Assoc.  Justice  U.  S. 
8up.  Ct. :  dissenting  opinion  in  Dred  8cott 
case,  II,  77-79;  pampblet  against  Lincoln's 
administration,  VII,  370. 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor,  argument  in  Dred 
Scott  case,  II,  64. 

Curtis,  George  William,  speeeb  in  Cbicago 
Convention,  i860,  II,  269 ;  letter  to  Lincoln 
announcing  bis  renomination,  IX,  77. 

Curtis,  N.  M.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols. : 
action  at  Fort  Fisber,  X,  63;  in  second 
Fort  Fisher  expedition,  65 ;  in  assault  on 
Fort  Fisber,  66;  wounded,  67. 

Curtis,  Samuel  R.,  M.  C,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Vols. :   member  of  House  Committee  of 


Tbirty-three,  II,  417 ;  opinion  on  Fi-6mont, 
IV,  431 ;  sends  order  of  removal  to  Fre- 
mont, 435  ;  commands  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri, V,  92  ;  midwinter  campaign  of,  288 ; 
reports  that  be  is  capturing  prisoners  and 
materials,  289;  congratulatory  order  of 
Feb.  18, 1862,  289 ;  advances  to  Cross  Hol- 
low, 289;  retires  to  Sugar  Creek,  291; 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  6-8, 1862,  291, 
292;  defeats  Van  Dorn's  army,  292 ;  march 
down  tbe  White  River,  VI,  381 ;  assigned 
to  command  of  Department  of  Missouri, 
381;  assumes  command,  Sept.  24,  1862, 
382 ;  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Dec.  7, 1862, 
383;  interview  witb  Gov.  Gamble,  388, 
389 ;  explains  system  of  provost  marshals 
in  Missouri,  389,  390. 

Gushing,  Alonzo  H.,  Lieut.  U.  8.  A. :  killed 
at  Gettysburg,  VII,  267. 

Gushing,  Caleb,  Atty.  Gen.  under  Pierce, 
Min.  to  Spain :  comment  on  Reeder's 
action,  I,  413 ;  address  before  U.  8.  Su- 
preme Court,  II,  70 ;  presides  over  Charles- 
ton Convention,  232  ;  construction  of  the 
"  two-thirds  rule,"  243;  resigns  chairman- 
ship of  Charleston  Convention,  251 ;  mes- 
senger from  Buchanan  to  Gov.  Pickens, 
III,  11 ;  interview  with  Gov.  Pickens,  12 ; 
invited  by  South  Carolina  legislature  to 
attend  signing  of  ordinance  of  secession, 
13. 

Gushing,  \Villiam  B.,  Commander  U.  S.N. : 
daring  of,  X,  45,  46 ;  prepares  expedition 
against  the  Albemarle,  iQ-i8;  destroys  the 
Albemarle,  49 ;  escape  of,  49-51. 

Custer,  George  A.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A.  : 
made  brigadier  general  of  U.  8.  volun- 
teers, VII,  232 ;  in  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
268  ;  in  Sheridan's  expedition  to  join  But- 
ler, VIIL  370;  in  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern, 
371 ;  in  Shenandoah  campaign,  IX,  295 ; 
in  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  317,  323-325 ;  in 
battle  of  Waynesboro,  330 ;  in  march  to 
Appomattox,  X,  185, 191 ;  at  grand  review 
in  Washington,  332. 

Cutler,  Lysander,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  TJ.  8. 
Vols. :  in  battle  of  Gettysbui-g,  VII,  240. 

Cutler,  R.  King,  elected  U.  8.  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  VIII,  437. 

Cutts,  J.  M.,  Jr.,  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  U.  8.  A. : 
comment  on  Burnside's  Order  No.  38, 
VII,  329. 

Dabney,  R.  L.,  D.  D.,  Conf.  Major:  adjutant 
and  biographer  to  StonewaU  Jackaon,  V, 
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Dahlgren,  John  A.,  Roar  Adm.  U.  8.  N. : 
in  charj^'e  of  Washinston  navy  yard,  IV, 
141,  142 ;  ordered  to  make  preparations  to 
obstruct  the  Potomac,  V,  227  ;  relieves  Du 
Font  in   ctinimand  of   Charleston  fleet, 

VII,  85;  sissumes  command  of  naval 
forces  at  Charleston,  424,  425  ;  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter,  August  to  October, 
1863,435,441,442;  council  of  war,  442 ;  in- 
terview with  Sherman,  IX,  489  ;  captures 
Charleston,  X,  231 ;  festivities  at  Humter 
flag-raising,  278,  280. 

Dahlgren,  Ulric,  Col.  U.  8.  Vols. :  death 
of,  VIII,  252. 

Dakota,  Territory  of,  organized  as  a  Terri- 
tory, II,  237. 

Dallas,  Ga.,  battles  of.  May  25  to  June  4, 
18G4,  IX,  17-19. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  Vice-Pres.  with  Polk, 
Min.  to  England :  receives  Lord  Russell's 
answer,  IV,  2G8. 

Daly,  Judge  Charles  P.,  letter  about  pris- 
oners of  war,  VII,  448. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  Asst.  Sec.  of  War  under 
Lincoln:    dispatclies    about    Rosecraus, 

VIII,  117-120. 

Dana,  N.  J.  T.,  Miy.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.  : 
wounded  at  Antietam,  VI,  139;  com- 
mands expedition  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
VIII,  287. 

Daniel, Junius,  Conf.  Brig.  Gen.:  killed  at 
Spotsylvania,  VIII,  382. 

Daniel,  Peter  V.,  Assoc.  Justice  U.  8.  Sup. 
Ct. :  opinion  in  Dred  Scott  ca.se,  II,  72. 

D'Aubigne,  Jean  Henri  Merle,  Swiss  histo- 
rian :  eulogy  of  Lincoln,  X,  .349. 

Davidson,  John  W.,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. : 
receives  Hood's  surrender,  X,  37. 

Davies,  H.  E.,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.:  in 
march  to  Appomattox,  X,  187. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  Rear  Adm.  U.  8.  N. :  suc- 
ceeds Foote  in  command  of  Union  gun- 
boat flotilla,  V,  302 ;  advances  gunboats 
upon  Memphis,  342 ;  river  battle  at  Mem- 
phis, June  6,  1862,  344  ;  joins  Farragut 
above  Vicksburg,  348  ;  represents  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  at  Lincoln's  funeral,  X,  320. 

Davis,  David,  Justice  U.  8.  Sup.  Ct.,  U.  S. 
Sen. :  opinion  of  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer,  I, 
301-303 ;  member  of  Bloomington  Conven- 
tion, II,  28;  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
suite,  III,  290;  attends  meeting  of  Lin- 
coln's suite,  314. 

Davis,  Garrett,  M.  C,  U.  S.  Sen. :  Union  dec- 
larations, rv,  236 ;  advice  about  organiz- 
ing Kentucky  troops,  236,  237 ;  member  of 


committee  to  distribute  Union  arms,  237 ; 
describes  rebel  proceedings  in  Kentucky, 
243,  244 ;  second  interview  with  Lincoln 
about  compensated  emancipation,  VI, 
111;  Senate  resolution  for  National  Con- 
vention, VII,  365. 

Davis,  George,  Conf.  Atty.  Gen.:  arrest 
of,  X.  151. 

Davis,  G.  T.  M.,  declares  in  favor  of  Clay, 

I,  260. 
Davis,  Henry  Winter,  M.  C. :  member  of 
House  Committee  of  Thirty-t'.irce,  II,  417 ; 
suggested  for  the  Cabinet,  IIL  364,  369; 
announces  himself  a  Union  candidate  for 
Congress,  IV,  94;  resolutions  about  Mex- 
ico, VII,  408 ;  report  on  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence about  Mexico,  410;  relations 
to  Lincoln,  IX,  112-115;  reconstruction 
bill  of,  115-117 ;  speech  on  reconstruction 
bill,  117-119 ;  signs  Wade-Davis  manifesto, 
124-127;  opposed  to  Lincoln,  367;  advo- 
cates Ashley's  reconstruction  bills,  452. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  War  under  Pres. 
Pierce,  U.  S.  Sen.,  Conf.  Pres. :  relates 
interview  of  Democratic  Senators  with 
Pres.  Pierce,  I,  349;  instructions  of,  on 
rebellion,  II,  5;  indorsement  on  Gen. 
Smith's  report,  9 ;  challenges  Wm.  H. 
Bissell,  27  ;  supports  demand  for  Con- 
gressional slave  code,  175 ;  member  of 
committee  to  iuvestigate  Jobn  Brown 
raid,  210;  Senate  resolutions  of,  229,  230; 
voted  for  in  Charleston  Convention, 
244 ;  signs  address  commending  Charles- 
ton disruption,  245,  246;  Senate  debate 
with  Douglas,  247-250;  inconsistency  of, 
249;  interview  with  Buclianan,  326 ;  advice 
on  Buchanan's  message,  365;  statement 
about  orders  to  Anderson,  389;  claims 
the  suggestion  to  leave  an  ordnance  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  Charleston  forts,  395 ; 
called  by  Floyd  to  influence  Buchanan, 
395 ;  Senate  discussion,  402,  407,  410,  411 ; 
member  of  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
414 ;  signs  secession  address,  436 ;  refuses 
to  serve  on  Senate  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen, 437;  reconsiders  his  refusal,  437; 
prints  South  Carolina  Commissioners'  re- 
joinder to  Buchanan  in  Senate  speech,  III, 
86,  141 ;  member  of  caucus  committee  of 
secession  Senators,  180,  181 ;  signs  Sena- 
torial secession  caucus  resolutions,  181 ; 
speech  at  Vicksburg,  183,  184 ;  elected 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  Feb. 
9, 1861, 198;  inaugurated,  Feb.  18, 1861,198; 
theory  of,  on  State  equality,  considered. 
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